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OF 

FRANCE. 

CHAPTER I. 

'Parallel between the ancient Gaula and modem 
French'^-^Exfnddon of the Romans^ and eatoMuA^ 
ment of the Franks in Gaul The civil wan 
which ensued until the eatabSshment of the %econd 
race of KLngs^^Crueltie* exercised by two ant" 
bilious Females* 

OOMEkadtt length ^Ilen. After having nib* 
''^ jugated the uniTene, she had loat the art cf 
fOTerning faeraelC Tottering beneath the weight 
of her grandeur, her energica disappeared with her 
ancieftt virtues ; and the glorious da^s of libertf , 
which had given birth to so many heroes^ were 
flucceeded by acts of a most atrodoos dei^podsmt 
which the conduct of her degraded citizens seem* 
ed to justify* The terror with which she had in* 
apired the universe, she &lt in her turn ; her pr(>o 
mces were inundated by barbarians, by whom the 
cause of the Carthaginians and Greeks was aveng* 
ed ; and the Roman em^re, exposed on all sides 
to their incursions, was on the eve of being dia» 
membered^ to serve as an example and a lesson, 
A2 
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if such a lesson can have a salutary efifect, to the 
unbridled ambition of conquering nations* 

Among these barbaria/ns, named Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Sec. the French made a ccoispicuous 
figure. The earliest record of them with which 
we are furnished by history, represents them as a 
warlike race ; and they were scarcely known to 
other nations, when they had obtained several vic- 
tories in the tenitory of the Gauls* They had 
already learned to surmount calamities, by a coa- 
rage superior to the vicissitudes of fortune. It re- 
quired, however, the greatest exertions on their 
side to obtain an establishment in Gaul. They 
were desirous to form an independent state in a 
foreign land ; and notwithstanding the feebleness 
of the Roman empire had exposed it for a long 
time to the intursions of the barbarians, the em- 
perors were not without the means to oppose to 
them an effectual resistance. The Gauls, who 
were not yet sensible of the advantage of yielding 
to the French, whose government was infinitely 
milder than that of the other nations sprung from 
the forests of Germany, appeared to have an equal 
interest in preventing them from entering their 
territory. The fortitude, however, of the invad- 
ers, who were fond of encountering perils, was 
augmented by the obstacles by which their pro- 
gress vras impeded ; and, being rendered more 
obstinate by their defeats, their leader, Clodion, 
at length passed the Rhine. Notwithstanding the 
force which Aetius opposed to him, he took pos- 
session of Tournay, where he stationed his troops, 
and established the seat of his government. 

History is in a manner silent as to the origin of 
these nations, by which Germany was anciently 
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inhalxted, and which spread tfaemseires over vft> 
rious parts of Europe, to form settlements. 
Without entering into any enquiry on this head, 
we shall endeavour to defnct the primidve charao 
ter of the native inhabitants, who leagued together 
in defence of their liberty, and who were at length 
hMxnporated in a single nation known by the name 
of the Franks* 

The Gauls, or Celts, although blended with the 
latter,are the real ancestors of the modem French* 
This will be made apparent by a cursory view of 
their warUke character, and of their customs and 
habitudes* They were constantly armed ; had a 
great propensity to duels ; and, as if they had not a 
sufficient number of enemies to encounter, were 
unceasingly engaged in quarrels amcmg them- 
selves* Hurried away by their natural vivacity, 
as well as by the impulsion of vanity, they dis- 
dained all military discipline, and gave way to a 
Wind impetuosity, without regarding the dangers 
to which they were exposed* They occasionally 
threw down their defensive weapons, and, confid- 
ing in the martial ardour with which they were 
inspired, fought naked. Their arms, like those 
of the wandering tribes of North America, were at 
first confined to the bow and arrows ; but after 
they had been blended with those who had invad- 
ed their territory, they took up the buckler, the 
sword, and the battle-ax, which they denominated 
francUque* 

.The commentaries of Cssar are replete with in* 
formation relative to the customs, manners, cha- 
racter, government, and religion of the ancient 
Gauls* The reader is frequently surprised at the 
umilitude he there finds between them and the 
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French of Idiepnesentdif. Eteitetebledt^titfce 
the same oouiage aod the Bame levit|r<^««^e 40ne 
nyncit^ and the same effemin«cy*»-tbe s^me radi- 
oest and Che same iocoostaocy* Such is the ior 

fiuence of dimate ! 

The wives and mothen of the Gatttey Tacstna 
dxerres, examined and sucked the wounds of 
their sons and husbands without repofpoance* It 
was probably owing to the sltme habitual disposi- 
tion, that, in the ages of chivaiiy, the majrrkd wd 
ain^ ladies disarmed the knights, and dreased 
their wounds, after having washed away tke blood 
and dust with which they were covered. 

Whether we consider the veneration which the 
Gauls entertained for the sex, and which was car- 
ried almost to idolatry ; or their great propensity 
to gaming, in the pursuit of which they punctual* 
ly discharged their, dd>ts of honour, while they 
neglected to liquidate almost all others ; we find 
the resemblance still to hold good between them 
and the modem French. 

In Gaul a chief was fhequently selected from 
among the warriors, more particularly when tlie 
sovereign was old and infirm ; and this usage is to 
he traced to the first race of French monarchal 
when the mayors of the palace had the titk (ot 
chiefs (dukes) of the French. In the election of 
their kings, the Gauls paid a particular attentioD 
to nobility ; but in that of their chiefs, they had 
a greater regard to personal merit : in the same 
way the earliest kings and chie& were elected in 
France ; and both were expelled when they abused 
their authority, or conducted themselves in a 
manner derogatory of their ranky as happened t0 
Qiilderic L and Chikieric III. With the Gaula 
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originated the oeremony of eieTating on tifiavoU 
(a large shield) the newly elected monarch, ta 
show hhn to the people* The guards who were 
vttached lo the person of the prince, whom ia 
•many cases ^ley refused to survive, are to be 
4Taced in the p^atines of the court of the kings of 
France* The monarch distributed a lot ofhmdl 
ao each of them, according to his valour and ser- 
▼ioes ; and this usage resembks the military bene- 
fices con&rred by the kings of France of the iirat 
race. Lastly, the Gaulk warriors formed a'reso- 
iutiotn to let their hair and beard grow until they 
fihonld have killed an enemy ; and from this cua- 
tom oiigfnated the vow of the French knights, nor 
to deefi in a hed^ cat off a UAk clath^ ^c* wM 
they ahotUd have brought to a toncbtaion some ad» 
venture or otAer. In the Netherlands, towaids 
the dose of the sixteenth century, several warriors 
renewed the ancient engagement, not to cut their 
hair until they should have avenged the cause of 
Counts Horn and Egmont* 

Although a warlike race, the Gauls trembled at 
the voice of the Druids, whose anathemas thef 
dreaded above all tilings* From them they col* 
lected aU their ideas rdative to religion, and the 
fidnt knowledge they had of the sciences* These 
Druids not only perfiMrmed the sacrifices at the 
altars, but instructed the youth, and held the 
office of juc^s* They embraced celibacy, and 
had their retreats and their temples in the forests ; 
where, ike better to inspire terror in all the ranks 
of the jpeop^ tiiey offered up hunoan sacrifices, 
an abominable practice which seems to have pre- 
vailed imiversaJly among barbarous nations*-— 

Vol. XXIII. B 
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Thcf, however, inculcated that precious dogmas 
the immortality of the soul. 

In burying their dead, the Gauls interred -with 
them their arms, which they valued beyond every 
other consideration, on account of their utility^ 
both in attack and in defence. It should be ob- 
seired that, in adopting the immortality of the 
soul, they supposed the deceased to carry with 
him his desires and his passions. This notion is 
likewise entertained by the savages of America. 

The Gauls held in high veneration their bards^ 
or poets, by whom they were constantly attended 
in the field, to chaunt their military atchieve- 
ments, and to inspire them with a contempt for 
death. In this state they were when they were 
subdifed by the Romans, who deprived them of 
their laws, customs, and usages, as if they had 
been desirous to annihilate the national spirit, 
which appeared to be more indestructible in them 
than in the inhabitants of the neighbouring ter« 
fhories. They frequently revolted; but their 
struggles to sl^e off the yoke of their new mas« 
ters were ineffectual. 

Christianity next succeeded, and was soon fol- 
lowed by theological disputations. The transition 
from paganism was so rapid, Uiat heresies were 
proclaimed before the government had attained . 
any degree of consistency* Arianism had its par- 
tizans and its adversaries : the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was established ; the Druids expelled; and 
the papal*authority over the GaUican church con- 
solidated. Before, however, we follow that par- 
ticular point of ecclesiastical history, which treats 
«f the incredible progress of Christianity in the 
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Fcign of Cooatantme ; before we speak of the pre* 
lates of the Gauls ; of the council of Aries ; of 
the spiritual power of the bishops who were can- 
OBiz^ after theirdeatk ; and of the singular con- 
trast which was piM>duced by a mixture of the 
sacred and the prophane> in the religious cere- 
monies ; let us take a short review of the kingSy 
or rather of the warlike chiefs by whom Clovia 
was preceded. 

It has already been observed that the Franks are 
considejed as having been originally a nation of 
Germany. In the ancient teutonic langui^;e» 
^ranc signifies free ; and, accordingly, that name 
appears to have been bestowed on them as a dis- 
Unctive mark of their love of liberty* By the 
nation of Franks is to be understood a league of 
Germanic nations, confederated to form a kind of 
Republic, such as Switzerland is at this time.— 
The latter being composed of thirteen different 
cantons, or states, forms the helvetic confederal 
tipn, or, in other words, the Swiss nation. la 
the same way the Frank nation appears to have 
been composed of &/b, Sicambrij JtttuarU^ Bruc^ 
terij Camatdy Bataviy Sarmatay Stdviy AnsibarU^ 
CaitiSy Caulei^ and i^m», all of them comprehend- 
ed under the generic names of Celts, Germans^ 
and, lastly, of Franks. If this nation was not 
originally, and aboriginally, German, it is at least 
cerfkin that, after a long stay in that country, 
where it had become naturalised, it had adopted 
both the spirit of the other inhabitants, and the 
form of their government. It is likewise certain 
that as soon as the Franks were known in Ger- 
many by the title of the league, they were pre- 
eminently distinguished ; and that, by their in- 



cnrsions into Gaul, they gave infimte trouble to 
the Roman emperors* 

Having been expelled from thence by the em- 
peror Aoreliany somewhere about the year 270^ 
of the christian era, a ballad was simg through** 
eut the empire, with the following harden : " A 
thousand French and a thousand Sarmatians^ 
have been killed in two encounters.*'* In a pub- 
lic spectacle, Gallienus afterwards exhibited, to 
gratify the curiosity of the Romans, three hun- 
dred French prisoners. These facts prove that- 
they were a warlike race, who had rendered them-* 
selves very formidable to their enemies. 

The following fact is stiU more singular and 
noticeable : In the year 258, under Valerian, »' 
body of Franks crossed the whole of the terntorf 
of Gaul, and having forced a passage into Spain^ 
converted Tarragona into a strong hold, from 
whence they sallied^ and pillaged Spain during 
twelve years. A detachment even penetrated into» 
Africa ; when at length these fortunate adventur- 
ers, after having effected a junction, ttaverscnj^ 
every part oS Gaul ^th impunity, returning to 
their own country laden with booty. It is not 
surprising that a few prisoners, belonging to 
such a nation, should be publicly exhibited with a 
degree of exultation. 

The Franks were in a great measure in posses- 
sion of Gaul, until the year 279, whcrt they were 
driven from thence by Probus, who pursued them 
into their own territory, on the other side of the 



* Mille Francot et miUe . Saimatas sefnd et semel aoh 
cidimuk 
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lUiiiie. It b reoarded in hntorjr, thaty at a sub- 
aequent period^ a Frenchmani Magnenttus, placed 
liimselfy by the dint of his courage, at the head of 
the Roman empire. His countrymen constituted 
the most efitctive force of his armies* Another 
Frenchman, Syivanus, was compelled by the in- 
justice of Constantius, to whom he had renderedy 
in quality of general, very essential services, to 
declare; himself emperor. He fell, however, by 
the treachery of Ursicinius, who, on pretext of 
affording him his friendly aid, found means to as« 
aas^nate him* 

The Germans and Franks were defeated by Ju- 
lianus, who united to an equal degree of valour, a 
greater share of prudence and capacity than they 
possessed* The same talents, notwithstanding he 
could not boast of so much heroism, gave Valen- 
tinianus a decided advantage over jthe above na* 
tions, among whom he brought about a disunion* 
Stilico kept up a successful check on the enemies 
of the empire in his western government, and 
prevented the Franks from passing the Rhine. 
Hononus, his son-in-law, haying caused this vali- 
ant general to be put to death, was punished &r 
this crime by Alaricus, king of the Goths, who 
aackied Rome in the year 410* 

The Gauls had for along time been a prey to a 
variety of barbarous nations, who had made irrup- 
tions into their territory from Germany and Scy- 
thia* The Alans, Suivi, Gepids, and Vandals, 
came next in succession to the Franks, Ger« 
mans, Burgundians, and Goths* The Franks, 
who had hitherto been satisfied with making in« 
cursions into Gaul, finding at length that territory 
insufficient to supply their wants, which became 
yearly more and more importunate^ began to 
B2 
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think serioQsTy of taking up th^r setflled ( 
among the native inhabitants. Being Uius Ibmed 
to become cultivators tfaemsdves, it Mfas natondl 
that they shbald prefer so fine a covinliy to the 
morasses, deserts, and forests of Germuiy* 

There is a secret instinct which ni^es the inlia* 
bitants of the northern climes to attack those miia 
dwell in the south. It has been accordingly ofe^ 
served, that conquests have been invariably made 
from the north to the south* When this move- 
Inent is observed ; and when we see that the 
Goths, Vandals, Swedes, and Tartars, have never 
retrograded towards the north, and have been sue* 
cessfhl in the south only ; when we see the Ger<^ 
mans, expelled from their own country, pillage 
and ransack the seat of the Roman govemmeiH;t 
we look with surprise, and expect that the whole 
of the south will one day be a prey to bands of 
tiorthem invaders. 

It was unquestionably by this impulsion, and 
not by any other motive, that Pharamond crossed 
the Rhine somewhere about the year 439, with a 
fixed plan of establishing in Gaul the empire of 
the Franks. At that time a defensive war, whicls 
requires a deeper skill than is necessitated by o& 
fensive operations, was unknown ^ and the result 
was, as may easily be conceived, that the Gauls- 
opposed but a feeble barrier and resistance* Their 
country was soon substantially occupied by the in-^ 
fVaders. 

Having thus detailed the est^ishment of the 
Franks in Gaul, we proceed to a slight mention of 
the predecessors of Clovis, who are, indeed, scarce^ 
ly known, unless by name. We are, however^ 
sold of the coronation of Pharamcmd, who wascac*- 
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iied QB the ^tiMM^ HI inwtiid pompi bf hb broUKT 
nkfiers, ta denote that they hud thefiist rtink m 
bis esinnatikin. Mcroveus is aud to haive eataJ^ 
Balked a dDiaiiiaUoD, whichi althou^ in its iafioil 
state, WW eqmlty dieaded by the Ganls and Ro- 
aHKiB* ChUderic was dethrobed in oeme^iieiioe 
of his fasvin^ iriolated the chastity of several wo* 
men ; but was more fbrtunale than Tarqwiky who 
bad been guilty of the same odious cnine* He 
wasTestcN^cd afew yeim after. 

In this wariike nice of kdngs, not a kgislator 
^vas to be met with. Tlus circorastance jforms a 
strikiofr oantrast between them and the Ibimders 
of Rome. Romulos enacted several wise laws ; 
and Numa Pompilios established a salutary po* 
lice, wMch in a manner stamped a cbaocter on 
his subjects, while it reformed thdr morals. But 
the predeoessonr of Clovis had not any notion c€ 
the science of government : they, as well as their 
adherents, unquestionaldy wishol to preserve, in 
the temtory of the Gaols, the manners they had 
acquired in Germany. Victory, which had been 
Hthctto &ithftd to their standards, had sanctioned 
their waryke prejudices ; and they were persuaded 
that they could not, with impunity, interfere with 
the police. A nation of soldkrs, in constant readi- 
ness to repair to the field of battle, is not to be go* 
^med like an assemblage <^ citizens, engaged ii^ 
Gcmamerce, and in the cukore of the arts. The 
latter are under c(Mistant apprehensions for their 
pioperty, in the defence of which they are but lit* 
tleflkOled. 

- The conquests of the Romans wete preceded 
i^ tiie establishment of their pdice ; but in the 
case cifthe French t^ord^ was re versed* The 
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latter were accordinglf exposed to ten then sa na 
vicissitudes of fortune, by which every progpress 
€i sode<y was impeded. In addition to this, their 
levity, and the natural vivacity of thdr character, 
rendered them too hasty in their enterprises, to 
enable them to form any determined plan of cob* 
duct. In this state they were, when Clovis, the 
real founder of the French monarchy, produced, 
by the dint of his arms, and without his subjects 
being sensible of it, a part of the effects which 
would have resulted from a wise legislation. He 
divined, as it were by instinct, the warlike stamp 
of the people he governed ; and to this ardent 
spirit he gave a skilful direction. He multiplied 
tho national resources by a variety of expedients ; 
. and, unenlightened as his government was, had 
a decided superiority over all the enemies of the 
rising empire. The French, who had hitherto 
been untractable, and had led an uncertain and 
wandering life, became settled, and obedient to 
the laws* What these laws were will be seen In 
the sequel. 

At the age of fifteen years Clovis succeeded to 

his £ither Chikleric He was not long in freeing 

his country from a formidable domination, and in 

putting an end to the empire of the Ro- 

g^ ' mans in Gaul. He defeated Syagrius, the 
Roman general, who had established bis 
residence at Soissons. His vanquished enemy fled 
to Thoulouse, where he placed himself under the 
protection of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, by 
whom he was afterwards delivered up. Clovis 
amused him for some time by false promises of en« 
largement ; and having, by this stratagem, facili- 
tated several of hb conqiwstS) had him at length 
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deoi^tBted ptmtelf • The power of the Romans^ 
having been thus annibfiated, the Freneh found 
tibemsekes masters of all the provinces situated 
betiveen the Rhine and the Loire. 

At the period of the above victory, a syBteni of 
eq«ialttywaft established among- the French sol* 
^ry^ which it became necessary to subvert, t»' 
secxire the as yet unsettled authority of the moN 
navch* An opportunity soon presented itself to 
effect this. The troops were about to proceed to 
a divimon of the booty, for which, according ta 
tiie immeiBOiial usage of the Franks^ they wen» 
to draw lots. Clovis, who was to have no other 
tiuai the share of a general, directed his attention 
ta a precious vase, which he was anxious to pos« 
sess, and which he accordingly pointed out witli 
his hand. ^ Hold," exckinied one of the soldiers, 
with his battle-ax raised, ^ thou shalt have no* 
other than the share which may &11 to thy lot."— 
As sovereign, Clovis dared neither to refdy nor to 
punish ; but, in quality of gen^ial, he shortly 
after took occasion to tax the refractory soldier 
with a want of subordination, of which he was 
guilty at the moment, and, telling him to recollect 
the va»e of SoUsoiruj with cme blow severed his 
bead from his body. This act of royalty inspired 
the soldiery with awe and respect for their chief, at 
the same time that it established a boundary be- 
tween him and them, which was essential to his 
asthonty. 

Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, who had 
niiardered has ownlx'Other, to usurp the sovereign 
authority, had a niece, the daughter c^ the defunct 
monarch, whose virtues and personal accomplish* 
mems had ptbcuted her a celebrity, equal, to the 
pity her misfortunes had inspired. Clovis, either 
captivated by her charms, or, which is more pro* 
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bable, having a ^ew to an advantageoi)^ alUaneey 
sought and obtained her in marriage. This ladjF^ 
who was a zealous christian, employed her b^t 
endeavours to persuade her lord to abjure the er- 
rors of paganism, and to embrace Christianity. If 
the could not prevail in the first instance, it will 
be seen that she was eventually successful, not- 
withstanding she had new and unforeseen difficul- 
ties to encounter. The loss of his eldest son, who 
died immediately after he had been baptised, aug- 
mented the repugnance of Clovis to the christian 
doctrines ; and this event was succeeded by the 
death of a second son, who had also been recently 
carried to the baptismal font. The Gauls, whose 
attachment to cluistiaility was but of a short date» 
trembled lest the king of the Franks should re- 
main an idolater, and thu^ prevent the converdoft 
cf his people. 

What, however, is not to be accomplished by a 
persistance in a holy zeal, more especially whea 
its pious sentiments are conveyed by a lovely fe- 
male, who, not content with ensuring the earthly 
happmess of her husband, has a ^ew also to his 
eternal felicity ! The Germans, a numerous and 
powerful nation, made a sudden irruption in the 
vicinity of Cologn, and, having laid waste that 
part of the territory, crossed the Rhine. Sigebert 
demanded the aid of Clovis, to make head against 
a common enemy, by whom their states were 
threatened. The two sovereigns having united 
their forces, attacked the Germans in the plains of 
Tolbiac, distant from Cologn about ten leagues. 
The troops of Clovis having retreated in the onset 
of the battle, he had recourse to the God of his 
consort) whom she had so frequently named to 
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bim, and offered up the following; prayer.— << God 
*^ of the queen Clotilda, thou who art called the 
^ Bon of the living God, and who giyest succour 
^ and victory to those who call on tfiee, I invoke 
^ thy aid ! If thou permittest me to conquer, I 
^ shall believe in thee, and shall consent to be 
*^ baptised. In vain have I implored my own 
^ gods, who do not afibrd me help : succour me^ 
•• and I will adore thee." 

The prayer of Clovis was heard ; his enemies 
were defeated ; and he was shortly after baptised 
by St. Remi, bishop of Reims. History relates 
that so great a croud was assembled round the 
baptismal font, as to prevent the approach of the 
priest to whom the ckrUm^ or holy ointment, was 
entrusted. St. Remi, to the end that his august 
convert should not be deprived of the efficacy of 
grace, offered up a short and fervent prayer. In- 
stantly a dove appeared, white as snow, and car- 
rying in its beak the holy phial, filled with a sa* 
cred oil, the rich perfume of which delighted all 
the by-standers. With this miracuk)us^oil the 
sunt anointed his sovereign ; and in the evening, 
to render the day memorable, in the festivals both 
of church and state, brought a dead man to life. 
Such were the juggles of priestcraft in thbse early 
times ; andbyduch stratagems has the catholic 
church constantiy maintained its ascendency in 
spiritual and temporal affairs I 

Clovis was the only catholic king to be found 
in the empires of the east and west : all the others 
were either idolaters or arians* Upwards of three 
thousand Franks were baptised at the same time 
with their sovereign ; and by degrees all his sub* 
jectSi of his own natioUi were converted to chris* 
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tianit)u In the mean time the ^ri«M, 'ImsdsiStt 
ihetrauthodt^r, had recourse to every de^criptton 
-of stratagem : they amtmed so wetti that the 
aaeved bamier, embrwidcred with ^«wi»-rff-^ de- 
scended from heaven, and waa ddivered bf ah 
angel into the hands of ihe monarch, together 
^viSi the oriflatabj sl siwe pledge of victory. » 

It did net desert this mw standard. Ctorid, 
who meditated the most exteosive ^Isais^ vi» d<s 
ai^oos to unite under his dominatiotithe kingdDtns 
of the Burgundians ;and Visigoths, <ff, In other 
4vords, to .possess idl the territory whidi extendi 
from Langrtra to Geneva, and fn3m the Pyfcneea 
4o the baiid^s of the Loire. He waged a succeaa- 
ful war against his wife's uncle, Goedehand, frofsa 
whom he exacted a heavy inribute. On pretenoe 
that Alaric, whose tdommiDns he had:king coveted) 
jwas gmlty of heresy, he 'attacked hhn with a yitrj 
|)owei*ful fcHxae, and gained, by one ^baJitle, tiu^ 
object of His desires. Alaric, a braTe^ generoas, 
and beloved monarch, was slain by the hand of 
hJis Qroel and ambitious enemy, whose inordinate 
just of iDonquests knew no bounds. His casreer 
w»s, howe^fier, cheoked by his l^roStier-tn^^aiv^ 
Theodoric, Idng^of the Astrogoths, who defeated 
him M Aries, and thus rescued the Gothic natkA 
from the danger of being completely extjrpatod. 

Gkms^ rendered desperate by this miscatna^ 
fell on all that he encountered in .his retr^it ; in- 
S(Hnuch that it might have be^ot said he had 
formieda resolution to accompMsh the destruotiiao 
of eaich of his ancient alh^ and friends^ and 
thus secure to himsdf an universal dotoination 
in the tenitory of the Gauls. To &ciiitat» his 
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imlnlioiis projects, he picvaikd on Clodoric to 
MBoasinate his own father, S^;ebcrt ; and after- 
waida had the pairieide put to death) that he 
nught meet with fewer obstacles in invadiiig his 
territory* Having taken by surprise a chief of 
one of the little states, by which his own domi- 
nions weie surrounded, without seeking a plau- 
sible preteaUy he caused his head and b^cd to be 
shaved) merdly because he had the title of king, 
which he wished te> belong exclusively to hiniseUl 
Such was anciently the mode of declarii^ ft 
prince incapable €£ wearing the crown, and the 
aibove is the first example of this custom which 
history records. The son of the insulted chief, 
who saw his &ther overwhelmed with grief, hav- 
ing observed to him, in the way of consolation, 
tJiai the branchea would one day shoot out agedn^ 
seeing tkot the trunk had not been divided^ Clovis 
was so hurt ,at this metaphor, that he ordered 
both the &ther and the son to be decapitated. 
He was surroimded by traitors, to back his per- 
fidious designs, whom he abandoned, and some- 
times puhished, after he had rendered them the 
instrunaents of his crudties. Recanaire, king of 
Cambrayj having been delivered up to htm, those 
by whom he was betrayed complained that, in- 
stead of gold, they had been paid in a base coin 
of gilt copper* To this Clovis replied with an 
aogry look ; ^ I have no other money to bestow 
on such miscreants*" 

After having extended his conquests from the 
mouth of the -Rhine toThoulouse^ Clovis took up 
bis residence in Paris, which became the seat of 
his empire. He now founded several monasteries, 
and built a consideraUe number of churches, at 
Vol. XXIII. C 
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the instigation of his clergy, and in expiation of 
his cnmes and usurpations, which were so truly 
contrary to the spirit of the religion he professed* 
He died at the age of forty-five years, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and was buried' in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is not*- 
called Sainte Genevieve, in honour of the pa- 
troness of Paris, whose remains had been interred 
there a month before. 

Clovis was author of the Salic law. This latr 
excluded, so for as the Salic lands were concern- 
ed, the wife from any share of the inheritance^, 
which became exclusively the property of the 
male descendants. It likewise gave rise to the ex- 
diTsion of females, from the succession to the 
throne of France ; but this was contrary both to 
its letter and its spirit. It referred, in the first in- 
stance, to the Salic lands only, that is, to the 
lands held according to the custom of the Sa- 
lians, a particular nation of Franks, whose im-> 
portant services Clovis had remunerated by a- 
grant of large tracts of territory. He was de- 
sirous that these possessions should be held in per- 
petuity by the male offspring of the soldiery, 
whose heroism had gained him so many victories, 
to the end that the son should, keeping in view 
the honourable inheritance which had &]len to 
him, rival the father in his honourable exploits* 

Clovis left four sons, who divided between them 
the states their father had conquered. The 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of Thierry, an il- 
legitimate son, who had the title of king of Metz. 
Ctodomir, the eldest surviving male offspring by 
Clotilda, was proclaimed king of Orleans ; and 
two infants, Childebert astd Clotaire, were de- 
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clacedy the former king of Paris, and the latter 
Ung of Soi&sons, under the regency of the mother* 
Tranquillity prevailed for some time, until at 
length the dowager queen prevailed on her chil* 
dren to declare war against Sigismond, the son of 
her deceased uncle, Gondehaud. She had not 
forgotten the violent death of her father, and was 
desirous to avenge it on the son of the murderer. 
Clodomir invaded the territories of Sigismond, 
whom he slew with his own hands* The latter, 
to escape the death which awaited him, had cut off 
his hair, and disguised himself as a hermit. His 
wife and children were afterwards, by oi-der of 
Clodomir, murdered in prison. A &w days after, 
this sanguinary despot fell himself into an am- 
bush Isud for him by the partizans oi the deceased 
monarch, who, not content with putdng him to 
death, paraded his head, in front of the armies, on 
the end of a lance* 

Notwithstanding Clodomir left three sons, his 
' hi*others took possesstcHi of his dominions, on pre- 
text of the necessity of having the young princes 
under their tutels^e* The in£ints were brought 
to Paris, as if to be crowned ; but were suddenly 
arrested and put into prison. Clotilda implored, 
her sons to spare her grand-chiklren, and recdved 
for answer the emblems of a pair of scissors and 
a drawn sword, to denote that perpetual impri* 
swunent await^ them, instead of a crown. In 
her grief, she was heard to say that she should 
prefer their death to the disgrace of seeing their 
hair cut off, by which their incapacity for reigning 
was to be implied. This was the signal for their 
butchery* Clotaire plunged his poniard into the 
Jbeart of the eldest, ag^d ten yeais. The seconds 
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aged dght yean fxAjy embraeed die knees of '. 
uncle Childebert, who conjured Clotaire to spax^ 
him, but in Tain. The youngest child was saved, 
and was concealed in a monai^ry, to shelter htrtk 
from the fury of his savage rela^ve, whose Tei>- 
geance was not satisfied until he had fiut to death, 
all the domestics who had attended on Uie youn^ 
princes. The one who escaped became a priest* 
and gave his name to the vilk^ of St. Cloud9 
near Paris. 

Thierry, who had been a"^ tranquil spectator of 
Che murder of his nephews, was soon reconciled 
to his brothers. As it was the fiivourite masnti 
of this detestable family, that, not to possess eve- 
ry thing, was to beaasters of nothing, they leagued 
together, and made the conquest of Burgundy* 

Their next attempt was the invasion of Spain, 
which ended in thi^ defeat by the Visigoths. 
They were afterwards forced to make a treaty- 
with Justtniah and theOstrogoto ; but thk treaty 
th&ir soon violated. 

The death of Thierry, and that of CfaaldeberC, 
together with the sudden extinction of the post&^ 
rity of the former, occasioned all the parts of the 
monarchy to devolve to the ferodous assastun Clo- 
taire, who was not, however, peaceairie in the en* 
joyraent of his newly acquired dominions. One 
of his scms rebelled, and was pardoned ; but, on 
his taking up arms a second time, he was vao- 
qoished by his &ther, who caused him to be 
burned, with his whcde famHy, in a cottage to 
which he had fied for shelter. Clotaire 
361. ^*^^ ^** *^ fidhjwing year. We now pro* 
ceed to his male surviving offspring. 

They were four in number* Tbe kmgdom oT 
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Paris fell to the lot of the eldest^ Caribert. To 
the second, Gontrand, that of Orleans was as- 
signed. The kingdom of Metz was bestowed on 
Slgebert ; and -CbiJpericj the youngest son, re- 
ceived Soissons in partition. These distributiona 
of territoiy laid the foundation of new intestine 
quarrels, which the common possession of Pro- 
vence and Aquitaine, by the four princes, tended 
to inflame. Chilperic, the most restless and 
most enterprising, began by a fruitless attempt to 
gain possession of Paris, and to dethrone his eldest 
brother. Perceiving afterwards that Sigebert was 
employed in repelling an invasionrof the Huns, he 
attacked his territories, and obtained possession of 
Reims, and of several places in its vicinity. 1^- 
gebert, on receiving this intelligence, crossed the 
Rhine ; and, notwithstanding he had an enemy to- 
' encounter, both in his front and in his rear, re- 
captured Reims and the other cities which had 
been wrested from him. . By the mediation of the 
other brothers, peace was made between him and 
Chilperic. It redounds greatly to the honour of 
Sigebert, that he was not only able to repel the 
unjust aggressions of his ambitious brother, but 
to defeat the Huns established on the banks of the 
Danube, a warlike nation whom it vras not easy 
to subdue. These people were not only valiant, 
trained to war, and inured to its hardships; but their 
gigantic bulk, their hideous features, their wan and 
stem aspect, and, more especially, the terrible 
shrieks they uttered at the onset of a battle, were 
well calculated to inspire terror. It required no 
small skill and abilities to oppose diese fierce bar* 
barians, by whom Europe had before been laid, 
wastct 

C2 
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Oadie^leatfaofC^tfibertfEiiew pattitioii oftSN 
dtoiy hdd the foundation £«r new diaconds and jesr 
kni^s. Each of the survmog brotberB was desi* 
nnis that the city of Paiis shooid be comprehends 
ed in his portion ; and after much contentioa, it 
was stipukted that each should have a third oftks 
capital, which he was not, however, to enter with" 
out die consent of the others. The JzudedictiDitf 
of all the saints in heaven were to &11 on the head 
of him who should dare to infringe this treaty^ 
Id the strict observance of which the princei 
bound themselves by oath, each layings hoM hand 
on the tiilt of his sword* 

Two femalesy whose crimes had bestowed OB 
them a kind of celebrity, now figured on the p<^ 
lidcal scene. Brunehaut, the linfe of Sjgcbcr^ 
was descended from the royal blood of the GoCbs $ ^ 
but Fredegonde owed her elevation to the thnosr * 
to the love of Chilperic, who fek a secret pasdoft 
for her i^rtly afibei* his marriage with Aadovert* 
She was the daughter of a peasant of Picaitfyv 
and united to a rare beauty all the resource* 
which. cunning and disnmulation could supply^ 
Her intrigues were so well managed that sht 
soon broi^t idxiut a divorce between Ciulperis 
and Audovere, who sought a refuge from htt 
misfortunes in 4i convent. This artifice was not) 
however, usefol to Fredegonde, its oontrivetv 
The king married Galsuinde, the elder sister of 
Bnmehaut, to gratify his subjecu by an alliance 
ivhich had, in their estimation, done honour to 
his brother Sigebert. Fredegonde dissembled ht 
|he moment ; but, having become by degrees, ool 
only the confident of her royal lover, but his mi^ 
nister even, prevailed on him to rid himself df 



iMdi be efifedted by fltimgluig tier m 
tiie aigfat tune inth bis cywn hands. Tbb crune 
«ms 80GII Ibiiowed bf his marriage wkb FVede* 
fpaode, widcliirBBpQUkdycekbntadyindcipigbt 
«f tbe getotrad clanMMvs and execmtMs of h» 
jubiects. 

Bmnehamt isipiofed faef hmhand, Sigebeiti as . 

wefl as GoMtnaid, lo Avenge tUa fral mardet. 

Ti» latter brought bis tioGfM into tbeidd; but 

Bhortij aliber irentoTcr to tbe nde of Cbapericy 

ifiio was, notwithstuyKng, ao ^gonmsly punoei 

bf Sigefaert, that be was obliged to seek afaelter 

in the ibiti%d town of Toamaf « As notbing 

Jaas thanlfae death of Chilperic oonld gfattfy tbe 

de^ levenge of Bnmehaut, a doae «ege was laid 

to tbe place ; when, m an mslaBt, Fredegoode 

changed the scene. She canaed Sige b crt to be 

taken off bj two aasaasios ; tbe nege was raised $ 

and Chilpenc TkfDrioasly entered the ciodp c^bis 

«feoeased brother, in which be found bis widowed 

queen, chUdien, and treasures. Tbe in&nt seot 

aged only fire yeats, was, however^ privately oom* 

veyed out of the caaip by a fiuthfol domestic, and 

hwring been conducted to MetZy was pradainied 

king of Aostrasia. 

The widow of S^cbert, who was stiU yoimg^ 
was aent prisoner to Rouen, wfaem she cap- 
tirated the heart of a prince named MeravftO) 
whom Ac espoused. This prince was no other 
than her own nephew (for in thoae days such nm^ 
mgeawere lawfuf,) tbe son ofher mortal enemy, 
Chfiperic, whose rage and astoniabment on hear* 
ingdienewsmay bereaifilyoooceiTed. Toav^ 
die storm idiicfa bung over their head% the aewty 
named couple sought tbe sasctmtfjr^-^ church. 
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which the troops of Chilperic dared not violate 
Merov6e having received his pardon, returned to 
his father's protection ; and Brunehaut fled to 
Austrasia, where she was instigated, by her int- 
placable hatred of Fredegonde, to rekindle the 
flames of war. Chilperic having lost a battle, 
soon after, ascribed the defeat of his troops to 
Meroy6e, whose hair he ordered to be cut ofl> to 
deprive him of the succession. The son being 
thus disgraced, to avoid the further vengeance c£ 
his father, fled to Tours, where Fredegonde caused 
him to be assassinated. Her cruelties did not end 
here : the bishop of Rouen, who had celebrated 
the marriage between Merov6e and Brunehaut, 
was her next victim ; and, as this murder was not 
eflected without the knpwledge of one o£. the 
courtiers, she had him taken ofl* by poison. Aa 
obstacle which presented itself to her ambition 
was to be removed. She had three sons, on the 
head of one of whom she wished the crown to 
be placed, on the death of Chilperic; but a 
prince named Clovis, by the first marriage, and 
brother to the deceased Merov6e, was still living* 
While she was busied in plotting his destruction, 
a heavy calamity awaited her own progeny : her 
sons &11 victims to a pestilential fever. Such was 
her habitual wickedness, that she availed herself 
of this misfortune to gratify her hatred and re- 
venge. She suborned one of her &vourites to 
accuse Clovis of having had poison administered 
to the princes ; and on this accusation he was 
put to death, together with the unfortunate queen 
Audovere, who, notwithstanding she was immur* 
ed in the cloisters, and had been long ignorant of 
what was passing in the world, was sepresented 
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bf the inotwter Fredtgondt is an accomplice fti 
Hhe crime. 

It has been already noticed thai} at the time of 

the pootition, neither of the three monaichs was 

to enter Paris, without the consent of his bro* 

thers. This treaty was, however, infringed bf 

Chilperic, who was desirous to be present at the 

bapdsm of an iii&nt son by Fredegonde. While 

Gontnoid, aided by Childebert, kii^ of Austrasia, 

^e pzinoe, who on the death cf his &tlier, Sige* 

bert, had beesi conveyed in safety fit>m the camp, 

was butted in making every preparation to poniah 

i» gross a vioiaition ^ a solemn engagement, the 

aaj^vaoit ChiJperic wm aasaasawted* This crime 

was also due to Fvedegonde, whose adulterous 

inteicoorse with an attendant at Ihe court, named 

Landry, had been accidentally discovered by the 

deceased. Thus was one crime heaped on tno- 

Iher by t^its atrocious female. The assassination 

ioi her husband having been closely followed by a 

war in his dominions, she implored the aid of 

Gentrand, observing that the treasures of the 

deceased monarch had been unlawfolly conveyed 

Id Chiiddiert, king of Austrasia, and imploring 

ham to take pity on a &therless infent, aged onlf 

Ibor months. Gontrand, having been gained over 

by these artifices, put himself at the head of a 

poweritil army, which Childebert, insdgated by 

Urunehaut, prepared to meet. Thus did two 

women, who vied with each other in cruettksi 

arm two sovereigns, the uncle and the ne^^w^ 

•gainst each other. In the mean time Gontrand 

look the inftnt Ctotaire nnder his protection, 

estaUished acouncil of regency, caused the oaths 

of fl^ianoe ta be adminlilered> and had be^ 
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Bides jecourse .to such m^aism^es, that ChildebnSC^ 
was induced to withdraw his forces. FredegoDdi^ 
was excluded, from every share in the administra- 
tion, and forced into a convent, with a strict pro- 
hibition not to interfere, either direqtly or iiu^ 
rectly, with the governnMint. 

This ambitious female, enraged at being dispofi- 
sensed of the authority for which she so ardently 
longed, resorted to every possible artifice.to excite 
a popular insurrection against the benefactc^ of 
her child. In return for this- base ingratitude, 
Gontrand affirmed that he had a secret to revea^ 
which through a mistaken tenderness for. her, ]2# 
had hitherto concealed, namdy, that Clotaim was 
not in reality the son of Chilpeidc. Fredegondet 
who was not displeased at this question bemff 
started, as it enabled her to resume, for an iiv 
Stapt, the pomp and splendour of her aocient.aur 
thority, quitted her convent ^ complained, in h€» 
dififerent qualities of queen and mother, of the •£• 
front which was offered her ; and hamg demand* 
ed that an oath should be solemnly admlnisiteiie^ 
to her, swore to the legitimacy of the prince m 
the midst of an assemblage of ail the orders of the. 
people. Three hundred \vitnesscs were brought 
forward to swear to the same effect and purport 
and, what must appear very singular at this tin^ 
their corroborative testimonies were received a$ 
so many decisive proofe. Thus was Gontrand rcSf 
duced to silence. 

His ne^^t effort was to msdntsdn au equipoise 
,between Brunehaut and Fredegpnde, whose ha« 
tred to each other was more implacable jthaa 
ever ; and to prevent them, as much as possible, 
from having any share in publi<f affairs. He h^ 



now attained the advanced age of sixty years ; 
sAid dreaded lest, on his demise, they should sow 
the seeds of discord between his two nephews^ 
Childebert and Clotaire. He had not any male 
issue ; and Brunehaut flattered him so adTx>it1y, 
that he made a will, by which his own dominions 
were to revert to her two grandsons. This testa* 
ment was never carried into eflTect j but, on the 
other hand, it will be seen that Clotaire, the se- 
cond of the name, whose misfortune it was to 
have spning from*the womb of Fredegonde, was 
destined to unite under his domination all the se- 
parate states of the house of Clovis* This event 
was hastened by the death of Gontrand, which 
was no sooner promulgated, than the two queens, 
freed from every restraint, displayed all the fero- 
city of their nature. On each side dark assassi- 
nations were prepared, until at length an open 
war&re broke out. Childebert proceeded to take 
possession of the dominions of Gontrand, in right 
of his grand-children, and in conformity to the 
will of 3ie deceased. He considered that it would 
be easy to get the better of any opposition on the 
part of Clotaire ; but in this he was mistaken* 
Fredegonde appeared at the head of an army, with 
her son, aged ten years, whom she held in her 
arms, exclaiming to the soldiery, with that mater* 
nal and heroic eloquence which never Mh in its 
effect : behold my son ; behold your king. Her 
army was commanded by her favourite Landry, 
who has been already cited. At his side she 
fought, and took with him an equal share in the 
command of the troops. The field was obstinate- 
ly disputed ; but at length victory declared itself 
in fiivour of the mother of Clotaire. 
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The Yanquished Brtmehaut had recoimc te> all 
the stralagems which policy could, suggssu She 
sdiciled help ki all ^art^ra ; and reisforced hcf 
own levies by choeen banda of fneveeoftries. 
She was, notvwthstaading, obliged to yield to the 
netorious anus of her nvali whose troops weseet 
in point of nunobers, far inferiop to her owa. The 
death of her son Childebert was a fii^esh calaaoitf 
calculated to raise the expectations of Frede- 
gonde, who pursued her victorious career, and 
inspired a general enthusiasBa Which seemed to 
have effaced the r^asieinbrance of all her crimeau 
A new conquest opened to her the gates of PanS| 
where her son was prodaimed aaud the acdanaa- 
tioas of the inhsftHlaQls. Chance, however^ l^ 
which all huixGui events are governed, suddenly 
changed the complexion of affairs. Fredegonde 
died while she was on the eve of reaping the ^its 
of her gallant acfaieiements, and Bnmehaut was 
thus freed from her redoubtable ' enemy. She 
flattered herself that, in her (|uality of regent and 
guardian to the pmices her grandsons, she shoidd 
speedily be mistress of all France* The elder, 
Thierry, was king of Burgundy ; and TheodoberC, 
the younger, king of Austrasia. She resided at 
the court of the latter, where her conduct became 
by degrees so haughty and. despotic, as to give 
great offence to the gmndees. The bett^' to pre* 
serve her own power and ascendancy, she sta« 
diously neglect^ the education of her royal 
ward, whose morals and principles she took the 
utmost psdns to debsuch. She promoted a mar- 
riage between him and an obscure female, one 
of her attendants, whose low origin did not pre- 
vent her from, becoming a great &vourite with 



ihe cemt. The tesfdt was, tjiat the queen dorwm- 
iger &11 into her own snaore ; the interest of the 
nobles prevailed^ and she was exiled by the artifi- 
ji^es of the female whom she had endeavoured to 
«aMler the instrument of her protracted domioa* 
ilioD. She f etired to the court of Thierryy who 
^ve her a wd^come recep^on. 

The two bi:i>thers were at ^is time engaged in 
carrymgon a successful wariigainat the wretched 
#on of Fredegonde, Clotaire, whom they defeated 
mid desp(>iled oi a part of hk territories. The 
latter possessed neither the courage nor the re- 
aoiirces «f his mother ; but he had the good sense 
Jkocommand his resentment, and to affect a piii- 
losophy by which he appeared superior to the 
teversos of fottune. jEIis rivals were thus lulled 
uilo a security which was eventually fatal to 
^em ; andfchance supf^ed, in the case of Clo- 
teire, the defect of coun^ andenterprize* 

At the court €xf Thi^ry, Bmnehaut fixed her 

attention on a young noyeman, Protade, whiise 

unbounded ambition,"^ and ferocity o# cbaracterv 

were commenaurate with her own* This man 

waS) bf her inQuence^ elevated to the sank of 

mayoTy tXF governor of the palace ; a post which 

hegim iasen^bly to acquire such a degiee of force 

and dignity, as to be a&orwards cabled to over* 

turn the legitimate throne, and to establish a new 

one on its ruins. The next endeavour of firuae^ 

haut was to exdte a war between the two mo» 

* nafdis, her grandsons ; for which purpose she 

persuaded Thierry, tha^ Theodobert was not the 

son of king Gl^ildebert^ but of an obscure gaiv 

dener, by whom his place had been supplied in 

the a^ections of his^queen* Tiie Wo sovereigns 
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took the field ; but, on the side of Thierry, the 
dukes and counts insisted on being mediators in 
this unnatural contest, set on foot to gratify the 
ambition of a minister, who acted under the in^ 
fluence of a haughty female. While the king^ 
wavered in his purposes, the grandees proceeded 
to open revolt, and seized on the person of Pix>-> 
tade, who was assassinated in his tent* 

The peace which ensued between the two royal 
brothers was but of a short duration. They again 
took up arms, and again had recourse to con^ 
ferences for peace. Theodobert having drawn his 
brother into a snare, and endeavoured to oblige, 
him to sign a convention in his &vour, the Bur* 
gundian gi^andees, who had, as has been before 
observed, revolted, agreed that justice was on 
the side of the latter, and came foi'ward to his aid 
with all their united forces. In the interim^ 
Clotaire, who had engaged to remain neutei^ 
waited the issue of the contest, to recover the ter- 
ritory of which he had been dispossessed. Theo^ 
dobert was twice defeated, and at length made 
prisoner. Having been brought before Thierry, 
he was stripped of the insignia of royalty, and, 
ftfter two of his sons had been put to death by his 
merciless brother, was sent captive to Brunehaut* 
This was the harshest sentence which could havtt 
been pronounced against him ; since, after he had 
been degraded by the loss of his hair, and con- 
demned to the solitary confinement of a mo- 
nastery, the apprehension of his escaping from 
thence was held by Brunehaut to be a sufficient 
motive for the assassination she commanded. He 
perished in his twenty-rsevoith year* 

Clotaire, king of Soissons, aware that the tic- 
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torjrof Thierry, and the new pover he had a©* 
quired, were not calculated to secure to him the 
sbdTantages he had reaped from his treaty of neu- 
trality, hastened to take possesion of what had 
been ceded to him. The event proved that he 
liad not mistaken the policy of Thierry, who sent 
Ifteralds to summon him to withdraw his troops* 
On his refusal, the latter, who was so much elated 
imth hf s ^ conquests, as to flatter himself that he 
should soon be master of the whole of the French 
territory, advanced with a powerful army ; butf 
in pas»ng throt^^h Metz, was attacked by a dy- 
sentery, which carried him off, in the twenty- 
eighth year ci his age* A suspicion was enter- 
tained that he was pcHsoned by Bruneliaut, whose 
de^re to preserve her own authority had instigated 
her to the comnrnsion of thi» crime* She caused 
the eldest of his four sens, Sigebert, to be pro- 
daifDMsd king ; and, IbUowing the example of 
Fredegonde, whose conduct she wished to imitate 
in every respect, prepared to govern the two 
kingdorns with a despotic sway* Clotaire, how- 
ever, was careful to anticipate her project, the 
execution of which he opposed by a formidable 
army* Brunehaut contributed to her own de- 
ficit : her su8]»€ions having Men on the mayor 
of the palace of Austrasia, she ordered him to be 
put to ch»th s but so little «ecrecy was observed on 
tlu8 occasion, that he v^as duly apprized of the 
^ot meditat^ against his life, and, avaiUng him- 
self of his high authority, prevmled on the 
nobility both of Austrasta and Burgundy to abani- 
doo the cause of Brunehaut, which they didoa 
the approach of the army of Clotiure. The lattr 



ter detained an easy yicttury, which was IblkMVcx^ 
in conformity to the savage custom of the dne^ 
hy the butchery of two of the infent sons of 
Thierry ; another was sentenced to have his head; 
shaved ; and the fourth disappeared^ never agaaat 
tb present himself on the political scene. Brunei 
baut was next delivered up to hss vexigesaieew 
Sueh had been the muitipttcity of her crimes an^ 
atrocities, that their panishment ^s invoked bf' 
all ranks of the people. This execrable woman^ 
herself a queen, and the daughter, usteT, aun^ 
wife, motifer, grand-mother, and great^gnaui* 
Riother of kings, was, at the advanced age a§ 
eighty years, brought before Ctotaire, who pre^ 
81^ at the tribtmaf as her supreitie jadge. Ste 
was seM»nced to> tortured which lasted for th«e«» 
days.^ On the first day she was led thsoag^ocil^ 
the camp, exposed to the insuhs of the soldiefyy 
witb whose execratims the air was ^kdl : oii' Ao 
second, a foroeious and irritated nu^stude fai^ 
IHcted on k^er ignqmimoiis punishments d everf 
description, which she with difficulty survived t 
on the third, she was fescened by the' hair, by » 
foot, and by an arm^ to the tail of a wild and 
unttianageable horse, aiid was thus dragged acrwp 
the flints, and througji the briars^ mKii s&e esc^ 
piredl m the midst c£ the pi$a^ which was co\»ere^ 
by her blood. Her tomb is still to be seen ift tlve 
abbey off St. Martt»-les-Autiinr which she found* 
ed. It was opened in 1 63^, and, amid the ashev 
and bones, was found the rowel of a spur, in con«« 
lifmation of the general tradition ;■ for it should^ 
be observed that, in those daysy it was customairyy 
wlkta any one was att^chod to tiie taii of a; 
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fiorse, to fasten s{>urs to the feet of the victim^ 
to the end that the animal might be rendered 
more ferocious. 

Thus it was that Clotaire, the second of the 
name, who, like his ancestor, Clotaire L had no 
other mbentance than the insignificant kingdom 
of Soissons, became so¥ereign ruler of the French 
monarchy* He appointed a mayor of the palace* 
"Whose ofiBce resembled that of a viceroy, to pre*^ 
side over each of the three kingdoms which had 
reverted to him, without entertaimng any mis* 
tnistof the high authority he thus delegated. If 
lus reign was not so briiliant as some others, it 
vas peaceable, and' marked by a wise and benefi- 
cent administration. He instituted a kind of 
ambulatory court of justice, which went fix>m 
pjace to place, to redress the grievances of those 
who were oppressed. The sittings of these 
moving parliaments were nam6d fiiacitoj from 
whence has originated the English law term oi 
filca»* As a proof that they administered justice 
with an impartial hand, uid without any regard 
to the rank of the accused party, a governor of a 
part of Burgundy, convicted of a conspiracy 
» Against C)otaire, was sentenced to die, and exe-^ 
cuted without any interposkion c^ the royal au- 
. dionty. This example niade so powerful an im- 
pression, that conspiracies were no longer heard 
cxf during the reign of Clovis. The celebrated 
cvdonnancea, denominated cd^tt^'res, which had 
80 lasting an influence on the legislation of 
France, resulted from the 'deliberations of a coun- 
cil established in Paris, partly composed of the 
nobility, and partly of the bish(q)S. Awards were 
there given, iaciiolcases, by a majority of votes^;, 
D 2 
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and theae questions had a pre&rtoce over Hioitf 
Irfaieh were purely eccteiastical^ 

What was not to have been expected &om the 
aoQ of Fredegonde, Clotaire^ instead of exercising 
«D arbitrary authority^ (fispbiyed much Hiodenu* 
tion in the administration of pubiic affairs* ife 
tenikted to the Lombards a portion of the aatmai 
tribute they had paid to his {uredeceaaors ; a&d 
constantly manifested a desire to comply with tim 
wishes of the neighbouring princes. He myested 
with the regal authority 1^ son, Dagobert^ whom 
be sent to reside at Metz, with the title of king 
of Austrasia* As soon as the latter was bwi> 
riageable, he confided to him a part of his go» 
▼ernment, \o the end that he might know how to 
reign at his demise* The young prince having 
imperiously demanded certain parts of the terri* 
lory of Austrasia, which the father had thought 
proper to detach from that kingdom^ Clotaire 
gave a singular example of moderation andpai^ 
ternal tendem^s. He submitted the question to 
the arbitration of twelve lords and bishops^ whd 
reconciled the fiather and soU) without any blood 
. being sjHlled* He displayed, on several occasioosi 
«n intrepid courage, by which he proved that 
heroic qualities are not incompatible with a mild 
and even temper. Bdrtoalde, duke of Saxeuft 
presuming that his k»ve of peace was the rcMwlt 
of a timid disposition, entered Austraaia, and 
obtained some advant;ages over the youthful Da« 
gobert, who narrowly escaped being killed, having 
bad his helmet deft by the stroke of a sabra* 
The father hastened ta the succour of th( soUi 
While the conflicting armies were in view of ttusk 
ether, but separated by a riveri Clotau^ finding 



Atf&fletfpersooaHy imulied by Bertoaktei ivko vo* 
cife^ted the most losoleiit menacesy crossed thm 
liver on horaeback» and slew his malignant ad- 
senary. Having ptoced his head on the point of 
# spear, which 1^ carried in the guise of a stand* 
midf he routed the Saxon arn^. 

He survired this heiokal achieveaienl %km 
mantle only ; but suppressed, before his deatby 
the poat of mayor of the pahu^e in the kingdom 
of Bui^ondy, at the instance of his couilier% 
and prc^bly from a presentiment that this office 
woKdd one day set aside the legitimate successiom 
He died in bis ibrty-iifth year, regretted by aU 
ranks of his people* He entertained a high re* 
spect both for the nolnJity and clei^« He en- 
jpkned his subjects to pay tithes to the latter, on 
penalty of exccHamnnication ; imd had a coiv 
poral piaiishment iijfiicted on those who neglected 
to uncover themselves in passing «ny one of the 
clerical order. Pronded the layman was on 
koraebedK, he was forced to alight and kneel, the 
hetter to prove his submission and respect. So 
great in his time were the privikges of the reli* 
^eiis order% that the nuns at Poitiers refused 
to aoknowle^e any supremacy, and, revesting 
openly ^;ainst the lady abbess, kid siege to the 
monastery, which they carried by the help of 
mercenaries they had taken into their pay. They 
were tried by the bishc^w, who acquitted them, be« 
cause it was meant that the thunder of excommu- 
meation should fall on the heads of the laity alone* 
Dogmas were at this period very much in vogue. 
Among the theological subtilties which were dis- 
cussed, perhi^ the most curious one was the 
epinion of a biabop> who positively safuntianed 
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that woman did not form a part of the hvaamL, 
species, but constituted a separate being* In sop* J 
port of his system, he asserted, that God had; 
created man only, and that consequently wonua 
could not be assimilated with him, or sxtppoetA 
to partake of the essence of the divinity. The- 
question having been debated in a very grave and 
solemn manner, it was found, after a warm dis* 
putation, that agreeably to the scriptures, God 
had created man both male and female* The 
women thus recovered the honour which belongs 
to their sex, and were associated with the /lunum 
race, of which they at once constitute the top- 
ment and the charm* 

We now proceed to Da^obert, who having been 
king in the life-time of his &ther, was not much 
disposed to divide the royal inheritance with bi$ 
brother Caribert, conformably to the inviolable 
law of the ancient French* As he had a power* 
fill army on foot, he deemed it most expedient to 
dictate a new law, by which he settled the duchy 
of Aquitaine on Caribert, who could obtain no 
better conditions* This duchy, of which Thou- 
louse was the capital, was hereditary in the 
same family, from the year 638, the date ^tbe 
above event, until the year 1503, when Louis 
d'Armagnac, duke of Nemours, the last heredr* 
tary possessor, died without male issue. This was 
a rare and memorable descent* 

The commencement of the leign of Dagobert 
was auspicious ; but he soon gave loose to the 
scandalous excesses to which he was instigated by 
his passion for women* He divorced his queen 
on pretext of sterility ; and consecutively be- 
stowed the title on three of his concubines^ by 



jvtan he allowed kimself to be governed. A» 

(their avarice and extravagant style of Kviiig w^ 

r toasted by degrees the rerenues of the ttate, new 

ittpo8t»vrere leviied, and every species of extu^ 

tim employed, to» distress the subject. Degobert 

no feng^r possessed any amiabfe quality* Hi» 

€«pidHy kept, pace with b»libertiniMEa ; insonioch. 

that on the death of his brother, titt daks at 

Aqmtakiev be plundered his treasnry, and that 

dcpxived his nephews of ttieir hihcritance. The 

^ngeance of he»v«n speedify overtook him* A 

^if^j unprecedented in history, threatened the to* 

^ «ibwraio» of hispower* A merchant, named 

^^nnoii, was become so neb, that the Schtvoii* 

i^ns, a nmneTous and fonnl(£ibte natbn, dected 

htm their kin^. An extreme opulence sehknf 

&^ to the lot of a mediocrity of talents : and 

wcordingly the merdiant sovereign united to 

Mdness of cnierprize, and a perscverrog indufr- 

^s ^ the quafities of an accompfished teaden* 

fr w as pnident, politic, and brave* Dagoberf 

^"wfa g to c«mpkdn of the iU treatment whdch ae- 

^''oaA French traders had received ki Scfammia, 

f^t to hiaa an ambassador, who, notwitlatMidk 

»8 he met wiA a very farvoucable reception^ bo- 

inved wish great haughtineBs to Sammon.. The 

^Miter held outa paci^c langaage, and sptix of 

te aatia&ctioa he was desirous to give fbr the 

akged outrage, as weM as of the friends^ and 

good nndersMding he wished to maintain with 

the kh^ of France* ^ Friendah^ P' excldnicdtbaf 

brntal envoy* ** Can it subsist between die chrk# 

tian servants of the true God, and pa^n dog» 

•tKh as you,'* ^ Wdl," replied Sammon^ ** sinco 
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we are dogs, we will make use of our teeth^ 
bite you with all our might." 

The defeat of three French armies, which wen»> 
marched against the opulent pagan, contributed tx> 
bestow new lustre on the reign of Sammon, -vrho 
was punctual inkeefiiag the promise he had made 
to the ambassador. Ds^obert wss obliged to 
exempt from tribute the Saxons, to engage them 
to defend the frontier of the French emiMPCy 
which was, notwithstanding, exposed to the fine- 
quent incursions of the Sclavonian troops. The 
better to repel their aggressions, he declared Sige^ 
bert, his son, aged three years, king <tf Austrasia s^ 
being persuaded that the great cheers of stateg. 
and 411 those who should thus obtaui an establislw 
inent at the Austrasian court, would become per» 
jBonally interested in re»sting the eneray^ to prc» 
serve their charges and prerogatives. On thct 
birth of a second son, who was named Clons, the 
bishops and lords of Neustria and Burgundy coiii* 
Toked an assembly, and beseeched the kii^ to re<r 
gulate by a solemn act, the partition of his stated 
between the two royal infants.. They were sezw 
sible that an encroachment had been: made odt 
their privileges since the time that Dagqbert had 
swayed the sceptre without a rival, and weie 
therefore desirous that the monarchy should be 
again divided. They had waited until a fiivounu 
ble opportunity should present itself to urge their 
request, with which the monarch foundit prudent 
to comply. He. was menaced by the Gascoasy 
against whom he sent an old and experienced 
general ; but scarcely had they been subduedy 
when the hostile preparations of the Bretoos.oew 



ciipted his most serious attention. As he did not 
wish to have his enjoyments interrupted by an 
active state of war&re, he made choice of an 
agent better qualified to treat of peace than the 
ambassador whom he had sent to king Sammon. 
The latter, it will be recollected, was a merchant 
by profession ; but Aloy, the minister of state 
vhom Dagobert deputed to the Bretons, was by 
trade a goldsmith. He negociated with so much 
prudence and ability, that the Bretons were spee- 
dily pacified. Dagobert did not long survive this 
tvcnt, to contemplate the security of his states. 
He was carried off by a dysentery, which he had 
brought on by his debauched habits of life, at th6 ' 
age of thirty-six years. The celebrated vault of 
St. Dents, which became in the sequel the ceme- 
tary of so many potentates, was opened for the first 
tane to receive his remains. 

With a view to atone for his vices and immo- 
ndities, Dagobert was profuse in his bounties to 
the monks. To appease heaven, and to sooth the 
l^een reproaches of his own conscience, he forced 
all foreigners residing within his dominions to 
•ttbmit to the baptismal ceremony, in common 
^th his subjects, and conformably to the 
rites and usages of the church of Rome. He 
{mblished an edict, by which all the Jews who 
should neglect to undergo this ceremony were to 
be put to death. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cantions, which fenaticism suggested, it would 
appear that great doubts were entertained of his 
salvation. A bishop, to whom he had been ex- 
tremely lavish of his favours, reported that he 
had had a vision, in which he had certainly seen 
the demons, in the act of carrying to hen, in a 
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iioat, the soul of Dagobert, as the just 'pimiah^ 
jnent of his iQCCHiUnence ; but added, t^at, as be 
Jbad been veiy liberal to the chuvch, he had been 
instantly succoured by St* Dmiis, St* Morri% 
and St. Martin, who, to the great surprise of the 
affrighted devils, had snatched him from their 
clutches, and conveyed him triumphantly to 
heaven* A bas-relief, representing this inam^ 
which is embkaiatical of the character of Dago* 
bert, who was at the same time a libertine and •« 
bigot, is still to be seen in the interior of tbe 
cathedral church of St. Deius. That church was 
so great a favourite, that the monarch left, by 
will, thirty thousand pounds weight of lead to <!0- 
ver the roof. It received the spoils of aU the 
other churches of the kingdom. The portals a^ 
bronze, which still exist, viFere brought thither 
from the cathedral of St. Hilary, at Poitiers^ a 
distance of a hundred leagues. 

The infant sons of Dagobert were Sigebert II* 
lung of Austrasia, and Clovis II. king pf NeusUia 
and Burgundy. Pepin and Aga, the mayors of 
the palace during their minority, were men .of 
great capacity, and of an exemplary probity. Qa 
the death of the former^ he was succeeded by his 
son Qrimoalde, this important post having, at th^ 
request of the grandees, become hereditary, it 
thus acquired what constitutes the real foix^ of 
monarchies, a direct succession, by tbe help of 
which the mayors of the palace were enabled!, 
dexterously and by degrees, to possess themselves 
of the royal authority. Such was the ascendancy 
of Grimoalde over Sigebert, that, in default of 
male issue on his side, he prevailed on him to apr 
point his own son successor to the throne* The 



I hxmewtty to frotttmte this intention, bore 
to Sigebeit a male in&nt, who was named Oafo- 
bert. The &ther did not long survive this event. 

On the death of Aga, by whom Clovis IL was 
^veroed, the post of mayor of the palace was 
bestowed on Archambaud, whose prudence and 
fiiodevation of character, made him fit to com- 
nand. He pt«s^ted to the king a beautifol 
fiN^g ?<ri, whom he had purchased of a company 
of Eagtish merchants ; for it ought to be noticed 
tiiat, in those days, gifts of this description were 
HHide without either scruple or hesitation. Clovis 
teoame so highly enamoured of this female, that 
fee married her, and decl«>ed her his queen. He 
had by her three children, who became in the se* 
quel as obscure and insignificant as the fiither, 
whose only memorable acdcm was, that, in a time 
<^. scarcity, he caused to be removed the gold and 
ttlver plates which ornamented the coffins of St* 
Denis and his oMnpanicms, and mAd them to pur> 
diase bread lor the poor. 

The laws of the succesAon were now merely 
fmpeeted for the sake of the formality, all the 
Authority being vested in the mayors* A revolu- 
tion in the state of public t^Hkirs oouM not Mi to 
s^ue. Aocordmgly, Grinodde had the audacity 
to avaal himself of the momentaoy ad<^>tion of 
his son Childc^rt, whom be placed on the thmne. 
He was aifterwards deposed by the grandees, who 
Were disf^ased at his sudden elevation, an^ who 
iMid more to dread from the ambition of the father 
thim from the phantom of royalty he had dethron* 
cd* EHigobert il. who was a^in invested with the 
tupreme authority ; Clotatre III. Who ^d with- 
out issue ; and Childeric, his brother ; passed 
away Kke the shadows seen through a transparent 
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cy« In Uieir place, and wearing in reality the aasBe 
diadem, the mayor Ebrouin figured, professedly' 
imder a queen regent, who, however, abandcxied 
to him all the authority. As he disdained to 
govern conjointly with the grandees, in imitatiai& 
of his predecessors, they took up arms agaii^t 
him, and obliged him to retire to a coni^nU 
He had issued a proclamation by which he 
placed the crown on the head of Thierry, inrhoy 
having been in hia cradle at the time of the death 
of his father, had had no share in the inheritanee* 
Merely because he had been protected by Ebrouuiy 
the grandees ordered that Thierry sbculd be dis- 
graced by the loss of his hair, and confined in a 
monastery. 

Clotaire, king of Austrasia, who was called to 
the throne, possessed all the apathy of his prede- 
cessors, but had, in the first instance, the penetra- 
tion to bestow his confidence on an accomplished 
statesman, Leger, bishop of Autun, who had been 
the minister of the queen regent, his mother, and 
who was the principal author of the last revolu- 
tion. His weak and capricious character induced 
him* afterwards to banish this minister, and to 
confine him in the very convent in which Ebrouin 
was immured. It followed of necessity that the 
two courtiers in disgrace united all their efforts to 
accomplish his ruin, which he himself took care 
to hasten. Being left without the aid either of a 
mayor of the palace, or of a minister, the termrs 
of a weak mind, which knew not how to govern, 
led him to acts of cruelty and opjM^ssion, to con- 
solidate his authority. A nobleman, named Bo- 
diilon, having one day remonstrated against a 
heavy impost recently levied on the people, who 
^had before groaned under their burdens^ the 



tedfiarefa ordered his guards to seiie <mi bim, and, 
Bi his prcsence, to infliict on htm the punishment 
reserved for slaves. BodiUoo was scoinged with 
TodSf but did not utter a single murmur* He wait* 
ed a fit moment of rerenge ; and, having cncoun* 
tered the king, who was engaged in a hunting par- 
ty in the forest of Livry, he, in concert with seve* 
fal noblemen who had taken up his quarrel, attack- 
ed and slew Childeric, together with the queen, 
who was pregnant, and the young prince, Dago- 
bert. Another royal in&nt, who was in the palace 
at the time, afterwards succeeded to the throne* 

The state being thus left without a rakry 
Thierry was brought from his convent, and pro- 
claimed king. As a bare forehead was the token 
of a slave, he suffered his hair lo grow ; and, to 
the end tliat he might reign in safety, as well as 
lo comply with the wishes of the grandees, he ap> 
pointed a mayor of the palace* It happened, 
however, that the bishop of Autun, and the im* 
petuous Ebrouin, had quitted their convent at the 
same time. The latter demanded to be rein* 
stated in hb <^&ee and dignities, to which, he 
pretended, he had as great a right, as that which 
eimbled Thierry to wear the diadem. Having 
weakened his pretensicms, and di!^;usted the VO" 
biHty, by the assassination of the individual whose 
post he claimed, he retired to Aostrasia, where, 
to render himself formidable to h» adversaties^ 
he set up a pseudo Clovis, the pretended son of 
Clotaire III. He still persisted in demanding his^ 
place, as an inalienable property ; and, .by way 
of proving that he was without a coropetitorr 
invested Autun, seised on the unfortunate Inshop, 
tnd deprived him of his sight. Thierry, intimi- 
dated by theae proceedings^ was constrained to 
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bestow OD Hvsk th« post c^ mayor of the palace* 
The first act of his authority was to publish, m 
the style of a sovereign princet a g«2ierai amF* 
nesty, from which, however, he excepted thc^ 
hish<y>of Autun, whom he accused of the munkr 
of^hilderic. The latter was tried by his brothes 
"prelates, and sentenced to die. The despotism of 
Ebrouin at length became such, that the oobkH 
to arrest its progress, declared two of their own 
body dukes of Austrasia, with the government ot 
which kingdom they were invested. They were 
declared rebels by Ebrouin, who marched against 
tliem a powerful army* One of them^ JllarCia 
d'Heristal, having surr^idered the city of XiSon, 
which was besieged by Ebrooin's troops, was de^ 
qapitated ; but his cousin Pepin d'Heristal, fron> 
whom the kings of the secc»id race afterwarda 
daimed their descent, was resolved to fight until 
the last extremity. ( 

Ebrouin perished in a singular manner. Ha^ 
ing sentenced to a heavy §o» the grand ma^er 
of the royal household, who was accused of mal* 
versation, the latter mustered a troop of domes« 
tics from the kitchen and scullery, who dispatched 
with their knives the haughty mayor of the pa« 
lace, as he was on his way to the church. Pepin 
d'Heris^ was now solicUed by the grandees to 
pass without delay into the Neustrian territory, 
and take on him the. charge of mayor of the pa* 
lace. This being, however, contrary to the wish, 
of Thierry, Pepin took care to be accompanied l^ 
a powerful army, by which the royal forces were 
defeated. The king thus fell into his hands, ac« 
cording to the desire of the nobility, and the pro* 
mise they had made. 

Pepin> being satisfied with the possession of 
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the real authority, left the parade of royalty Uy 
his crowned vassal* He placed the luDgdom on 
a. most respectable footing ; and, to the end that 
justice might be duly adnunistered in the in- 
terior, re^estaUished the convocations of the 
states, into which the clergy was for the first time 
introduced. He brought back to their obedience 
the Prisons and Germans, who, perceiving 
nothing more than the shadow of a monarchy^ 
fiuieied that they could, without difficulty, thro^ 
o€r the yok6 of the French. Having &Uen sick, 
his enemies had the atrocity to assassinate his 
eldest son, whom he had created duke of Buiv 
^ndy. All those who had any share in this- 
butchery were put to death ; and on the day of 
their execution, he declared his grandson, aged 
MX years only, mayor of the palace. He died a 
short time after this melancholy event, and after 
having reigned, with great reputation, as the 
substitute of three kings, whose names it is unne* 
cessary to cite. 

His widow exercised the ftinctions of mayor,, 
as tutoress of her son, and depositary of the first 
place in the kingdom. It thus happened that a 
monarch, replete with health and vigour, found 
himself under the direction of a woman and a 
child. The widow lodged in prison Charles > 
Martel, the son of Pepin by a former niarriage ; 
while the faction which had been adverse to her- 
deceased husband, took up anns, to liberate, as* 
they said, the sovereign whom she held captive, 
but in reality to elect a mayor of their own 
choice* They expelled both the mother and the 
son, and appointed Rainfroi, one of their own 
party, to a post which was more strongly dis-. 
puted than the throne. On the death of the kin|^ 
£2 
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which happened soon after, the lannful hekv 
Thieny, was exckided frem the socccaAioti, atti 
tiw son of ChUderic IL was taken cme of a oeii-* 
TOfit, and proclaimed Chilperic II* 

Charles Martd having escaped from lri» pmoBf 
Miowed the example of his fether, hy mtpenh 
tfveljr demanding the post of mayor of the p»« 
lace, as his inherent right* On this occanen the 
Bew sovereign, contrary to erery esipectatieo^ 
di^layed a cerfoin share of courage* He pre^ 
pared to t^Le the field, and con^t by the side o# 
his mayor ; but he was anticipated by ChaiM 
Martel, who opened the campaign so succesalufl^y 
that he forced him to sobmit to his conditions 
As a compensation to Runfm, for the loss of hi$ 
fiaccy he was invested with the duchy of Angere* 
With respect to the unfortunate monarch, his 
humiliation affected him so sens9>Iy, that he died 
of grief. 

The convents were at the ^x>ve time aa inez^ 
haustiUe source of royalty. From one of thesie 
aoHtary abodes Martei drew an infiu»t, mmied 
Thierry, aged seven years, whom he elevaffeed t& 
^e throne of his ancestors, to^be enabled to go* 
vem in his name. Such was the potiey whaehi 
notwIlSistMiding, saved the state. By thua keep 
ing up the semblance of majesty, he wa»enahle4 
not only to disconcert aH the fbctious who were 
jeakms of his power, but tastem the torrent of 
a very fermickUe invasion. The Samcens, who 
had already subjugated the Spanish territoiy, pe^ 
netrated into France* They were led by Ab- 
derame, a consummate general, who commanded 
in the name of the Caliph, and whose first sue* 
cessful attack was on Eudes, duke of Aqaitaki» 
After this victory, his desperate bandt were about 
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Id ptfDetnrtsiiilo the heart of thekngdonh 

ChttrlcB Marte^ whose Tigon»M genius aloM 

coffdd haiffe mcocd th^ empire ftoni desCiticiJoiif 

brought them to a general action between Tom 

and Poitiers* By tSit dint of cntimat reinfotee* 

SBentSy brought £nDni the interior of Africa^ tfae^ 

kftd bf this time become ao nnmeroos and powers 

My afr to loapire terror in the one half oi 

Bnrope* They fooght under the banner of the 

Bew fiotaticiaBir the religioiiof Mahomed^ wineii 

inspired such an enthusiasm as to render the soU 

dimy id a manner invindble : they were Jed to 

b^eve that the war had been commanded by the 

Dv?mity5 who had eojoined them to shed the 

blood oi the infidels ; and that heaven was readjr 

to- receive all these who should £dl m battle* It 

» not anrpridng that aoch powerlul incentives^ 

ikcting on an ignorant and ferocioas multitude^ 

should in a little time have achieved the congest 

oi Asia and Africa* But fev Charles Martel, £a* 

tope might ha^ shared the same fiite. In spite 

of the ab^ of their chie^ who dsspuled the 

grttemd nith the utmost bravery, he ddfeated the 

M6o9% and compelled them to retreat. They 

vaified some time after in the vicinity of Nar^- 

boBDe ; bnt were again defeated, and at length 

Mven o«t of die Frrach territory* 

The residt of these intportant and spiendid vic- 
tories wa% that^ on the death of Eudes^ doke of 
Attain, his son and succeseor waa called upon 
to takt the oatha of aUegiance, not to his king, 
but to Charles Martel, who thus implicitly a»- 
eumed the sovereign authority* That he would 
expressly have done this on the death of Thieny, 
which flpeeifily iisAowed) ia not difficult to infer 
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from his neglecting to appoint a successor. Pope 
Gregdre IIL, to the end that he might prevail 
on him to declare war against the emperor L^cxi^ 
whom he taxed mth het^sy, as well as against the 
Lombards, sent him secret offers to invest him 
with the regal dignities, for which purpose he 
was, in the first instance, to be proclaimed consul 
of Rome* Death, however, which carried ofiE^ in 
the course of the same year, the pope, the em- 
peror, and Charles Martel, disconcerted this 
splendid project* 

The latter, when he was sensible of his ap- . 
proaching dissolution, divided the kingdom among* 
his children, whose inheritance it was considered, 
not only by himself, but by the nation at large. 
He bestowed Austrasia on Carloman ; and on 
Pepin, surnamed the a/tort^ Neustria and Bur- 
gundy* In this state the interregnum continued 
for some time without any murmurs. The two 
brothers were cordially united, and acted in con- 
cert on all particular occasions. Carloman vi- 
sited his Austrasian dominions, to reform a va- 
riety of abuses ; and, among other innovations^ 
introduced the custom of dating the civil and re- 
ligious acts from the epoch of tlie incarnation* 
He governed with great prudence and circum- - 
spection ; as did likewise his brother Pepin, who 
was, notwithstanding, obliged to resort to a stra- 
tagem, to render his authority secure. Having 
perceived a strong spirit of discontent among the 
nobility, he, with great address and presence of 
mind, brought a state pufipet from behind the 
scene, and placed him on the throne. This mock 
sovereign, in whose name he found it most politic 
to govern, was Childeric, the son of Chilperic II* 
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Uon^ver the two brothers might be disposed to 
remain tianquil) in the enjoyment of the posses* 
«oDs D?hich had fallen to them» they had a mother- 
in-law who was resolved to disconcert their plans* 
Sbe was niece to the duke of BaTaria^ and, at the 
time of the fiither's death, was immured in s con« 
▼eat, from which she contrived to effect her es- 
cnpe* She repaired to the amrt of Bavariai 
where she promoted a marriage between the dukC) 
her uncle, and the sister oi the young princesi 
whose consent ^e was not solicitous to obtain* 
The duhe, anticipating the probable issue of this 
uidoB, formed a powerfiil league to oppose to the 
brothers, who shortly alter manifested their ho»« 
tile intenti<uis, and marched against him in pev* 
aon» The contending armies were separated b^ 
a river* The Bavarian troqps, and their allies, 
kept on the defensive, to weary out their enemieS) 
and force them to retreat. Tlus would have been> 
on their side, a complete victory* Pepin was quilA 
at a loss what course to take, when Carioman Idl 
on a stratagem which has unce been often tried 
with success^ He had the river sounded in seve«* 
ral. places, and found it fordable both above and 
below the camp* He now caused fires to be 
lighted around the tents, as if the soldiers had 
been inactive ; and having divided the army into 
two columns, each of them crossed the river at a 
particular point, in such a way as that they were 
suddenly in presence of the enemy, whom they at- 
tacked to the right and left* The duke and his 
allies were defeated ; and the mother-in*law once 
more lodged in a convent, where she remained 
until her death. 
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Cartoman and Pepin "were successiul in adl theit 
enterprises, and repelled the attacks of the SaxooSf 
as well as of several other nations of Germa- 
ny. In the enjoyment of an elevated rank, n^ich 
victory ensured to him, Carloman was, boinrever, 
sensible of all the nullity of human greatness. 
His heroical qualities were combined with an ex- 
treme mildness of disposition, which caused him 
to lam^t the cruel necessity imposed on hizn^ in 
the exercise of the supreme authority, of repres- 
sing by rigorous measures the licentiousness and 
audacity of those he governed* He according'ij 
surrendered his dominions to his brother Pepin^ 
and redred to the monastery <^ Monte Cassino^ 
in Italy, where he spent the remaiiider of bi^ 
days in a devout and tranquil retifement- 

Pepin had a brother-in-law, named Gii£R>iv 
whose character was very different from his own* 
After the above event, he lodged him in his pa- 
.lace, and bestowed on him several maiks of his 
particular fitvour, in return for which he experi- 
enced the basest ingratitude. Griffon at lengUi 
broke out into open rebellion, and formed a les^ue 
with the duke of Saxony, who received him with 
open arms. The address of Pepin obliged hins^ 
however, to make overtures for a peace, which he 
intended to break on the first opportunity, as no- 
thing less than the overthrow of his b^nefoctor 
could satisfy his restless and turbulent disposition. 
. On the death of the duke of Bavaria^ his wi* 
dow, who, as has been already noticed, had es- 
caped from the convent with the mother-in-law of 
Pepin, and who had thus engaged the latter in a 
war, invited Griffon to her territories. He came ; 



and, U> tntict the dvificfance which wis to be re- 
posed in hiiiiy seized on her person, and on that <^ 
her infant son^ causing himself to be proclainied 
dake of BaTaria. Pepin conducted himself on 
this occasions with great dignity, as well as mode* 
ration* Instead of punishing him as a rebel by 
whom a solemn treaty had been infracted, and as 
one who had unlawfully deprived of their posses* 
sions a widow and fatheriess in&nt, he exhorted 
him^ by every persuasion, to lay aside hts usurp* 
ed authority. To gratify in some measure hit 
boundless amlntion, he tendered to him twelve 
counliea in the kingdom of Neustria, which Grif^ 
fcMi accepted with every apparent submission, but 
still harbouring the most implacable hatred against 
his brother-in-law. 

The insurrections he endeavoured to excite 
were suppressed without difficulty ; and Pepin, to 
grasp at the regal dignities, had only one obstacle 
%o remove* The unfortunate Childeric was ac* 
cordingly sent into banishment ; and thus term!* 
Rated Uie dynasty of the first race of kings. 



, CHAPTER II. 

MitabUshment of the King9 of the second raee^ to the 
extinction of the Houae <f Charlemagne^ 

PEPIN had every advantage on his side, 
when he ascended the throne. He J^' 
was in the flower of his age^ in his twenty* 
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Mtireiith fear, respected and beloTe^ He M 
ingratiated himself with the dukes and peers of 
Ihe kiiigdoiBi as well as with the bishops aad 
clergy. He was afiable and courteous to all the 
ranks of the people ; and united to these amiMc 
and conciliatory qualities, an strdent courage, and 
a most consummate prudence* Is it therefoi^ 
aurprs3ing that Childeric should have been depss- 
ed, without a dissentient voice in the national as- 
semUy which was convened to deliberate on pub* 
lie affairs ? 

To attain tiiis high elevation, Pepin was, how* 
ever, obliged to resort to policy, m aid e£ hk 
ccnirage* He had kept up a constant intercoi»8C 
with the popes, and had contributed to aggran&e 
the ecclesiastical authority. He was thus enabled 
to explain himself on a very delicate point. Hav- 
ing sounded the sentiments of the sovereign poo- 
tiff, he beseeched him, as if he had a pang of cen- 
sdence which he alone could allay, to resolve the 
following questijMi : whether it was better to de- 
legate the royal authority to a being absrfutdy in- 
capable of reigning, and who, nevertheless, had 
the name of king, than to transfer it to an indivi- 
dual who was very capable of reigning, but who 
wanted the name ? The pope decided in fevour of 
the most worthy. 

When on the throne, Pepin was not less active 
than while he was concerting the measures which 
ted to hfs elevation. The Saxons having agsHi 
revolted, he reduced them to obedience, and ob- 
liged them to adhere to the established treaties. 
The Saracens, who still occupied the southera 
provinces, having threatened a new irruption into 
his states, he forced them to retrogifMie^ and* 
thus extended the limits of his own dominions. 
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The papa! terrftoiy was next invaded by the 
Lombards. He marched into Italy ; and their 
defeat was so highly gratifying to the pope, that 
bis holiness issued a peremptory mandate to the 
Preach, nerer to chuse a sovereign out of the 
TBce of Pepin. 

Rome having been afterwards laid siege to by 

the Lombards, who were not long in breaking the 

treaty which had been dictated by force, the 

affnghted pope dispatched a messenger to Pepin, 

with a letter mm St. Peter, dated in heaven. In 

^is letter he was called on, in the name of the 

ftngels and saints in paradise, to defend the ho)y 

see, which was in danger. In case of obedtencef 

♦ictory and eternal life were to be secured to him ; 

bnt, in the ef«nt of a refusal, he was threatened 

with allliction in this world, and torments in the 

next. The spirit of the age is nicely depicted in 

this letter, on the receipt of which, Pepin, who 

was anxious to preserve the patrimony of St* 

Peter for his successors, again passed into Italy, 

and compelled the Lombards to subscribe to the 

most humiliating conditions* He then laid on the 

tomb of St. Peter, in the guise of a donation, the 

keys of all the cities restored to the pope, as a 

polite reply to the letter with which he had been 

iKHKMired by the holy apo^le. 

The death of his brother-in-law, Griffon, deli- 
vered him from a turbulent spirit by whom his 
designs might have been thwarted ; insomuch 
that the sequel of his reign was equally glorious 
with^he commencement. His prodigious activity 
led him from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other. In regulating the internal affairs of 
Ae nation, he was as anxious to prevent abuses, 
Vol. XXIII. F 
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as he was inflexible in punishing^ those who were 
guilty of them. He was particularly attendee to 
the convocation of ib/tfMda (pleasO by which his 
subjects were Secured in their immunities and jmi- 
yileges. In carrying the war into Aquitain, he 
was as successful as on every other similar occsr 
sion ; and recovered that fine province^ which 
had been detached from the crown of France. 
He died at the age of fifty-four years, of a dropsy 
of the chest. During his illness, he had himself 
conveyed to Tours, to the tomb df St. Martin, 
whose aid he implored, but without efificacy* The 
reputation of the saint was thus diminished in the 
view of the people. 

The death of Pepin was regarded as a public 
calamity. All the orders of the state were pre- 
sent at his obsequies, and were loud in the ex- 
pression of their grief. France had never as yci 
been governed by a prince who was gifted with 
an equal share of prudence, wisdom, and act^ 
vity. He possessed so essentially the qualitieis of 
a monarch, that, in his life time, no one was ever 
heard to call him an usurper. He was short in 
stature, his height not having exceeded four feet, 
four inches, English measure; but this defect 
was compensated by an uncommon strength and 
vigour of body. Having been informed that se- 
veral of his courtiers had secretly ridiculed his 
diminutive size, he invited them on the following 
day to be present at the spectacle of a battle be- 
tween a lion and a bull. The sovereign was on a 
scaffold, surrounded by the whole of his court. 
The two combatants having been let loose, the 
lion leaped furiously on his adversary^ whom he 
overthrew. " Is there any one among youj" ex- 
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claimed the king, ^ who has sufficient riiDlutioa 
to oblige the lion to let go his hold ?" A dead 
silence prevwled. ^'The task, then, shall be 
mine/' said Pepin, elevating his voice; and, leap- 
ing into the amphitheatre with his drawn swoi^ 
he made up to the Hon, cut off his head with a 
blow, and returned tranquilly to his seat. In 
passing through the croud of wondering ^)ectators9 
he was heard to say : ^ David was small, but he 
slew Goliath, who was a giant." Such traits of 
strength and prowess, observes a celebrated 
French writer, are not to be met with in our de- 
generate days. 

' Another curious anecdote, which belongs to 
the reign oi Pejnn, is recorded in history. Con- 
sta&tinus Copronymus, the emperor of Constanti- 
oople, presented an oi^;an, the first that had been 
ne^ in France, to that monarch, who bestowed 
it on the church of St. Cornelius at Compeigne. 
On its^being touched for the first time, a woman^ 
who was present, was so surprised and charmed 
with the tones which it emitt^ that she fell into 
a fit from which she could not be recovered. So 
extraordinary a death, which displays the pro* 
found sensibility of the soul, is not undeserving 
of the observation of the philosophical reader. 

Charies and Carloman were the successors of 
their &ther, whose dominions they shared. This 
partition threatened to be productive of mischiefs 
similar to those which had marked the progress 
of the first race of kings ; but the death of 
Carloman speedily occurred, to ensure the public 
tranquillity. This prince was dark, insidious, 
and mistrustful ifi his disposition ; but the charac- 
ter of Charles was altogether difierent. Frank, 
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fOiermL and ^splaying a noble audacity, Ofttarc 
had endo\ired him with all the gifts which could 
conciliate the affections of his subjects, by whom 
he was equally respected and beloved. Unlike 
his &ther, he was tall in stature. His air was at 
once courteous and dignified ; his body robust 
and finely formed ; his eye keen and penetra^iiig^ ; 
and his countenance open and prepossessing* He 
announced, in short, the warrior, the conqueror, 
and the piotitician. 

Having become, at the age of twenty-five years* 
by the death of his brother, the sole master of 
the French monarchy, the impulsion of his tow- 
ering genius was freed from every shackle* « To 
infuse a military spirit into the nation, he re*estab* 
lished the ancient assemblies of the fidd of Mars } 
and, bestowing on them the title of pariiaixientSr 
delegated to them a portion of his authority, by 
constituting them the members of the legislation. 
The generals, nobles, and dignified clergy,- were 
thus invested with powers which rendered the 
government aristo-monarchical* In resorting to 
this measure of state policy, he laboured under 
no apprehension as to his own security, seeing 
that he was sure of governing every where, by 
the force of his genius, and the greatness c^ his 
character. His exalted qualities eventually ac- 
quired him the title of Charlemagne (Carolus 
Magnus) by which we shall in- fiittire distinguish 
him. 

Each of the national parliaments, whose intp* 
rests were inseparable from those of the peq>le, 
resembled a Roman senate. The French, proud 
of possessing a part of the legislative authority, 
acted with firmness, and with an elevation of 
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oharacter, which insi»red, in all the ranksy vi 
auctient glow of courage* They displayed, in the 
territory of the ancient Gauls, for the first time, 
1^ tru^ and energetic love of their country. Fol- 
lb\¥ing the footsteps of their sovereign, who led 
them on to victory, they bore, without murmur- 
ing, the toils and penis of long and obstinatt^ 
wars^ which, under any other leader, would have 
wearied out thehr patience* Thus it was that 
Charlemagne was enabled, in the event, to give 
iKM>re than adouble extension to his empire* The 
'^vhole of Gaul, Italy, the vast territory which 
extends from the Khine to the Vistula, and to the 
.Baltic, to|^ether with a great part of Spain, fell 
under his powerful domination. 

Charlemagne divorced his consort, to form an 
alliance with Didier, king of the liombards, whose 
daughter he married* The father having, how- 
ever, very indisci-eetly affoi^ded too open a protec- 
tion to the ^dow and children of Carloman, with 
a view to the possession of a part of the domi- 
nions which had belonged to the defunct mo- 
narch, a new divorce ensued* Enraged at this hv^ 
^ xniliation, Didier made overtures to Pope Adrian I*, 
whom he Xried to bring over to his projects* 
Having £uled in the attempt, he attacked the pa- 
pal territory, and endeavoured to seize on the 
person of the pope, who solicited Charlemagne to 
hasten to his succour* The latter crossed the 
mountains, entered Italy, and having dethrcmed 
lus adversary, of whose sovereignty he took pos- 
Assion, was declared by the pope king of Xtaly> 
and patrician of Rome* The latter dignity a{ir 
proached very nearly to that of emperor* 

He entertained a most implacable hatred 
F 2 
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against tbe Saxons, wfabm he persecuted for thlrif 
Tears, with a cruelty which made him depart al« 
together from his wonted character of generosity 
ai^ elevation of mind. It appears that he eould 
not pardon them, because they poraessed a courage 
equal to his own, by which they were rendered 
impatient of a fiueign yolce, such as the cme he 
wii^d to impose on them* Apprehending^ that 
chastianity would be an in&llibie mean to sulxlae 
their bold and impetuous chara^er, he had no 
sooner brought themond^r somed^n^ee of sob* 
jection, tlHui he sent among them zealousT muM 
sioAaries, and employed every posslUe ea^sedieat 
to engage them to consent to the ceremony of 
baptism. As persuadves had but little efiect, is 
was at length deemed necessary to resort to acta 
of cruelty. Four thousand of them, whoi«&»ed 
to submit, were butchered, in one day, on the 
banks of a snudl river which cUscharges itsctf 
into the Oder. This act, and otheisp di a similar 
atrocity, instigated the Saxons i^ain totaite up 
arms. They were finally subjugatedi and (iii^ 
persed in difierent parts of tbe states of theif iriii^ 
dicttve and merciless oppressor. It is to be la^^ 
mented that so foul a blot should have been cast 
on the reputatien of a sovereign, whose conduct 
was exemplary go, every occasion in which the 
wretched Saxons were not concerned. He padfied 
several of the Italian states ; appeased the quar- 
rels of the little potencies, who were {»epared to 
assail etch other ; prevented, whenever an op- 
poi>tunity offered itself, die effusion of bloocf; 
concluded several glorious and useful treaties ^ 
and, finally, estal^ished tjhe trsnquillity of his vust 
domains. 
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He subdued Ihe Saraoeosy those eternal enemies 
of ohristiaiiity, who, having once found their wa3r 
into Elurope, made incursions from time to time» 
and JE^>t the nalioos in a constant siate of terror* 
He c^mquered Aostiia and Hungary^ united the 
diichy of Bavaria to the crown of France^ and 
captured the islands of Majorca and Minorca* 
But what was still more important and useful to 
France, was the barrier he opposed to the fiiry of 
the Northern bands^ whose descents on the coasts 
were coDstantl]^ marked by extraordinary ravages 
a»d disSisters* 

He possessed too moeh penetration not to fore- 

see, that the north would in a little time pour 

fiM?th new legions of the fierce banditti who had 

akeady laid waste . the greater part of Europe* 

To giun€ agaicat their migrations^ he gave orders 

for th^ construction, of veaseis) or lather of boati 

with an extraordinary length of keel, which, be* 

in^ constantly «manned and armed, were stationed 

at the entrances of the rivers* The coasts were 

every where guarded by these boats, which were 

cadcQlated for attack as well as for defence, and 

the Ime of which extended from the mouth of the 

Tiber to the extremity of Germany. Europe 

was thus i»pitected by the vigiknce of Charles 

magne, whose principal aim- was to throw up a 

SDOfund i^mstan impetuous torrent, the course 

of which might, without the utmost prudence and 

vigilance, sweep every thing before it. ' £^ter- 

taimng, as he did, a preseatlment of future disas*- 

ters, he frequently recommended to his sons not 

to neglect t&s bulwark ; but when their def^ora* 

ble divoions had bfok^ down the dike he hsd 

been at so much pains to estahUshi the provinces 
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became a prey to the most desolating incorsioas ; 
the ravages were general $ and the rivers of Franco- 
were swollen with blood* 

Charlemagne, who was constantly m actioih in- 
stead of confiding in the reports of others, was 
enabled to see that his orders were punctually 
executed. The condition of his subjects was 
constantly in his view. In one i^ce he ordei«d 
the repairs of a highway ; in another, the con- 
struction of a bridge, or tlie means the beat calcu- 
lated to render a river navigable ; and in anotberi 
again, he afforded the necessary aid to agriculture 
and commerce* It was not possible to deceive a 
sovereign who thus heard and saw for himself 
Each of the provinces partook, in its turn, of his 
benefits ; and the print of his majestic footsteps 
gave life and vigour to every part of the lingdom* 
He was a great enemy to luxury, and never made 
any display which might be said to border on 
royal magnificence, unless when he held his gene- 
ral assemblies at Alx-la-Chapelle* On all other 
occasions his dress, table, and attendants re- 
sembled those of a private individual. When he 
saw any of his courtiers sumptuously clad in silks 
and costly furs, he was sure to invite them to a 
hunting party, in the course of which he led them 
into the wilds and forests. On their return he 
would not allow them to change thei^ dress, 
which the thorns had lacerated.- " Observe,*' said 
he, " the condition in which you are, while my 
" sheepskin cloak, which I turn to either side^ 
** according to the state of the^ weather, is as 
^ sound as it was yesterday. Leave silks and fioe- 
« ry to women. The dress of a man is for usc) 
^ and not for shew." 
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In the porsint oi his ndlitarf ctLvetTf Cbarle- 
lagne had to eocotinter but one reverse, which oc- 
curiedafterhe had conquered all the territory situat- 
ed between the Pyrenees and the Eber. In recroas- 
m^ the mountains, his rear guard was attacked 
by the Gascons, who made a dreadful slaughter of 
Us troops in the valley of Roncevaux* On this oo- 
<^MaB his nephew, the celebrated Roland, lost his 
life ; and this disastrous event laid the foundation 
of the poem oi£ Ariosto, entitled *^ Orlando Fvlti^ 
090." While at Ratisbon, he had afterwards to 
encounter one of the greatest misfortunes which 
(an befol humanity. He was awakened in the 
flight by a priest, who came to announce to him a 
eons^mcj^ at the head of which was his eldest 
SOD. The conspirators had assembled in a church, 
to deliberate on a plan for the assassination of their 
sovereign, while the priest in question was in a 
lemote comer at his prayers* They were am* 
TO^ted and put to death, with the exception of the 
twnaturai monster of a son, who was imprisoned 
in a monastery. 

Chariemagne was accustomed to pass anmudly 
from the Pyienees into Germany, and thence to 
Italy* ' In approadimg Rome on one of these jour<* 
flies, Pope Leo IIL who had been newly el^ted^ 
but Who was not iirmiy seated in the pontifical 
eba&r, dispatched a messenger to meet him, vrith 
the keys of the confession of St. Peter, and the 
stundard of the city of Rome. From this union 
of religious and military attributes, it was evident 
that the Roman patrician, Charlemagne, was on 
the ete of 'beooming emperor. Accordingly, 
on Christmas-day, which was then the day of 
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the aew year, being present at the tenics 
g^* of the mass, and oo his knees before the 

altar, the pope came suddenly behind him, 
and placed on his head the crown of the Caesars. 
Instantly the roof of the temple was fnade to re- 
echo with the exclamations of J^n^ live Chark" 
magney crowned by the hand of God I Victory to the 
fuidfic entfteror qf the Romane I He was now seat- 
ed on a throne, which had been prepared for the 
occasion, and, the patrician's cloak having been 
taken off, was clad in the imperial habit. The 
pope prostrated himself before him three times. 
By this coronation, an august title, which had lain 
dormant for several centuries, was revived* It 
did not, however, restore to Rome, once the ca^ 
pital of the world, its ancient sjHendour* 

Nicephorus, the emperor of the East^ was 
compelled to acknowledge Charlemagne in his 
new quality of emperor of the West. So great 
was his renown, that the caliph Aaron Raschild, 
sovereign of Persia, sent him several presents, as 
tokens of his esteem and admiration* Among 
these presents was a clock which struck the hours, 
the first that had been seen in France. An am- 
bassador having been sent, in return, by Charle- 
magne to the king of Persia, the latter ceded to 
him the property of the portion of the H(4y 
Land in which the tomb of Christ is contained» 
This circumstance contributed not a little to im« 
pel the Christian nations to the celebrated cni^ 
sades, of which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to speak. 

Notwithstanding a vigorous and robust tem- 
peramenty Charlemagne now began to fisel a seja-* 
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sible decay, which was not so much the efiect of 

SLTft advanced period of life, as of the unremitting^ 

fktigues attendant on his journies, and on the 

YxiiHtaiy operations which he headed in person. 

I^e accordingly drew up an act, regulating the 

X>artition of his dominions between his three sons ; 

and this testament he placed under the safeguard 

of the French nobility, and the special protection 

of the church of Rome. This precaution was, 

however, unnecessary, as he had shortly after the 

misfortune to lose two of his sons. He delegated 

to the survivor, Louis, afterwards surname^ the 

Z>e6onatre, a portion of the imperial dignities, to 

the end that the nation might preserve the advan* 

tages it ]iad derived from his conquests, over which 

his infirmities prevented him from keeping, as 

heretofore, a jealous and watchful eye* He at the 

same time caused his grandson, Bernard, the na« 

tural son of Pepin, to be proclaimed king of Italy. 

He died at the advanced age of seventy-one years, 

and was buried in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

his fisivourite residence. ' 

Charlemagne founded several seminaries of 
learning, suppressed mendicity, and established a 
fixed and invariable price for com. The meanest 
of his subjects were thus enabled to provide against 
their wants, and all murmurings, on this head, 
were banished. He formed the vast project of a 
canal, which was intended to unite tlie Danube 
with the Rhine, and thus to establish a communi- 
cation between the ocean and the Euxine sea. So 
great was the glory of his name> and such the 
extent of his conquests, that it appeared as if his 
posterity had merely to collect at leisure the fmit 
of this superb inheritance^ and to maintain them- 
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•rltesy by their inherent force, in the elevaled'pdi- 
tttion in which thef were placed. It was soon 
diacovered, howerer, that there vras no longer a 
Charlemagne on the throne ; and that the destroy 
of empires too often depends on a single tndiTidaaL 
Louisy his successor, did not possess any of the 
herotcal qualities of his iiiustrioiis &ther. On 
his accession to the empire he was aged thirty- 
six years, and had three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, 
and Louis. He appointed the eldest to sacceed 
to the imperial dignities, and at the same time, 
created Pepin king of Aquitain, and Louis king of 
Bavaria. He was the more eager to do this, be- 
cause he entertained well-founded Apprehenaons, 
that the turbulent spirit of the grandees would, 
after bb death, throw obstacles in the way of the 
legitimate succesdon. 

The first disaster of his reign was the open hos- 
tility of Bernard, who governed in Itafy, con- 
formably to the will of Charlemagne, but who, 
not being satisfied with bis inheritMice, formed 
the daring project of dethrorang his uhde* He 
had been instigated to this by the French nobi- 
lity, by whom Louis was represented as too im- 
potent to wield the imperial sceptre. Bernard 
accordingly assemi>led an army, and seiseed on 
the passage of the Alps. On this occasion Loms 
acted with more firmness and vigour than was t& 
have been exp«:ted. He marched in person to 
quell the rebellion. The eclat of the imperial 
arms, on which Charlems^e had stamped so . 
high a character, terrified the party of Bemtm), 
by whom the important post of the Alps was pre- 
cipitately abandonei^ The Italian army was dis^ 
persed, and the authors of the revolt were the 



it forward to abandon jthe yoQC^ prince» who 
was made pnsoner, ivith the whole of his attend* 
adta. His acccmipitceSf who were discovered ta 
be the principal ministers and counsellors of Lou«- 
isy were put to deathy with the exception of the 
bishops, whose sacred character was respected* 
With respect, to Bernard himself who had been 
led away by the artful insinuations of the French 
courderS) and by the impetuosity of his youth, for 
he was only nineteen years of age, his merciless 
UQcle ordered his eyes to be put out* To this 
cfael operation he &U a victim three days after. 
The kingdom of Italy was thus united once more 
to the Imperial dominions. 

Louis, the cruelty of whose nature was equal 
to the imbecility of his character, felt, notwith- 
standing, a decree of conscientious remorse for 
the death of his nephew, for which he endeavour- 
ed to atone by a {xtblic p^tence* This did iiot 
pcaventhim, however, from keeping incapdviiy 
the brothers of his victim^ although their inno- 
cence was manifest* The cons^uence of this Ul- 
tiffiiQd severity was, that he made enemies of aU 
those who had hitherto afforded him their sup- 
pott* RevatUs booke out in seweral parts of his 
dominions ; and^ in the pe^jdexity which ensued, 
iie was so blind as to call into the administmticm 
two of the bishops who bad had a ptdncipal sfaal^e 
tn die conspiracy of Bernard* In ^e mean time, 
tile GOB^s of the ocean were ravage by the North- 
em bands ; the -Italian isles were exposed Ui the 
incursions of the Saracens, who carried fire and 
devaatation to the gates of Rome ; the Bretons, 
actuated by the hidepoidence by which they have 
been always distaoguish$id,M}roke out into open 
Vol. XXIII. G 
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Ttvolt ; the fiobfogated territorf Ikf Fmul tfarefv 
t>ffits galling yoke ; and, at the foot of the Fyre^ 
Dees, the Gascon^ put themselves at the head of 
A daring leader, to assert their injured rig^fats* 

The popes, despising bis authority, took c<hi* 
aecutively possession of the pontifical throne, 
without calling on him to confirm their elections* 
His first queen held him in captive chains, be* 
trayed him, and forced him to divest himself of 
the best part of his possessions, which he surren* 
dered to three ungrateful sons, whom she had 
taught to despise their father and sovereign* On 
her death he took another queen, Judith of Ba- 
varia, who was not content with dishonouring his 
bed, but, setting all decency at defiance, forced 
him to bestow the post of prime minister on the 
adulterer* The issue of this marriage was a son» 
named Charles, and afterwards sumamed the 
bald, whose birth was accompanied by all the 
scourges which can afiiict the human race, and 
which seemed to presage that he himself would 
be one day the scourge of his country* As he 
same into the world after the partition had been 
m^ftde to the sons of the first bed, the empre was 
once more dismembered, as soon as he had at-* 
tained the age of ten years, to provide him an 
inheritance ; and the possessions of his brothers^ 
in-law were broken in upon* TheTatter threw off . 
every degree of filial req^ct. They accused their 
father of having tacitly assented to tlie adultery 
of his queen, by the appointment of the count oi 
Barcelona, the presumed adiilterer, to the c^ce 
of high chamberlain, which gave him a constant 
access to her person. Having, by this calumny^ 
which was industriou^y circulated, weakened 



1k€ authority of the finther, Htntf todk up mrnis 
against him, and procteded to open acta of vio« 
l^ice. The pope, who vaa called on as a medi* 
ator in this unnatural atruggle, betrayed the cre^ 
dulous Loius into the hancU of his children, his 
most malignant persecutors. The empress, Jn- 
Sth, whose marriage was declared ni^, had her 
head shaved, and was condemned to the cloisters. 
The sentence pronounced i^;ainst her infant son, 
Charles, was, that he should be confined in tha 
Jbrest of Ardennes. 

The eldest of the rebd sons, Lothaire, had his 
&ther led captive to Compiegne, whence he wan 
conveyed to Soissons, to be tried by thirty pre- 
lates* This ceremony took place in the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame, in that city. The arch- 
bishop of Reims piu into his hands a list of his 
delinquencies, which he was obliged to confess 
aloud, thus accusing himself of sacrilege, hoilii« 
cide, perjury, and other crimes. He was not 
only condemned ; but the bishops asserted that, 
as he had vidated the original partition of his 
territories, he was himself the author of the ca- 
lamities to which his subjects had been exposed* 
It was diHicuIt for him to reply to this accusa* 
tion, seeing that his weakness and indecision were 
the real causes of the civil wars which had en- 
sued ; and he therefore submitted to a public pe- 
nitence. A hair-cloth havmg been spread before 
&e altar, his belt and sword were tsdLcn off, to- 
gether with the military insignia which he wore 
at the moment. While he lay prostrate on the 
earth, he was clad in a shirt of sackcloth, and in 
the black gown of a penitent, which, being once 
putOB) he was to wear for life. He was aftets 
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wmrds led 10 a small ceU, or ptmom^ btx^ agsdail 
ihe wall of a chareht but so nanrow and lowt 
that it rather resembled a tatab^ than the adxidft 

ta HviQ|r bd»ig« He was there fed on barle]f 
sad and watert receiving the light and air 
through a small apertnrei by which he waa en^ 
abled to hear the mass, aod receiTe the saciar 
nents, the only consolations allowed to him. 

A sodden and unexpected revolution was, howr 
ever, shortly brought about ia his fiaivour* The 
grandees and military officers of distinction, who 
had> in the first instance^ he&sk most indigosuU 
at his conduct, solicited Lothaire to release hiin 
fn>m his captivity* The brothers of the latter^ 
Pepin, and Louis, joined in Hiis request, but4Qef« 
iecJually, Lothaire still insisting that tht seiw 
lence was not his, but that of the national diet* 
The result was, tluit the troops, on each side, took 
Ihe field* WhUe the armies were drawn up in 
battle array, to decide this great quarrel, word 
was brought that the emperor requested to leave 
his prison for an instant. Permission having beea 
granted to that effect, he was led by his guards 
into the midst of the hostile ranks, whom he ba* 
leeched, in the name of the Divinity, of nature^ 
and of the country, to spare the blood they were 
preparing to spill on his account* Provided they 
would still -preserve the peace, he added that he 
would consent to remtan in captivity pntil the 
termination of his wretched existence* Lothaire 
was inflexible ; but his two brothers, by resort* 
ing to a stratagem, CQntrived to hem him in, so as 
to compel him to retreat with his troops* 

The emperor having been thus liberated by two 
of his ftons, who had in the first instance coo- 
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s^Mfed against him, in concert wfdi their tiiifeding 
And implacable brother, the diadem and military 
insignia were restored to him in the church of 
St. Denis, in which all the nobiHty of Fnoice 
'vrere assemlHed in full ceremony , as if a new co» 
rcmation had been about to take place. Lothairey 
finding himself deserted by all his partizans, and 
unable to withstand the formidable forces which 
'Virere preparing to invade his territory, was com- 
pelled, in his turn, to prostrate himself before hit 
&tfaer, who was seated on a throne in the centre 
mi the Imperial encampment. He was pardoned^ 
fsai condition that he should instantly quit France, 
jiever to return from his Italian dominions with» 
eut an express permission. To this engage* 
ment he was bound by oath ; and, as a further se« 
curity, the passages into Italy were guarded by 
strong, garrisons* 

The empress Judith, who had been liberated 
from the convent, took occasion to plead in fa- 
vour of her son Charles, to whose partition the 
weak monarch, her husband, added the kingdom 
of Neustrta* This imprudeht step soon came to 
the knowledge of the three brothers, who again 
united in a formidable league against their father. 
Their interests were now become common and 
inseparable ; but when they were on the eve of 
recommencing the war, Pepin died. Another in^ 
discretion followed : the inheritance of the de- 
ceased was, at the instigation of Judith, likewise 
bestowed on Charles. 

Louis, king of Bavaria, the third son by t!^ 
former marris^e, having taken up arms to invade 
France^ on pretext that by this new award his in* 
G2 
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lerasts were peculkriy aibcted ; and the gvsoideea 
tf Aquitahi, die sovetdgnty las deceased brother 
bad possessed, having declared in his ftrour ; the 
wretched emperor his father^ now aged viaad in- 
firm. Was compelled to take die field against hisii. 
lie soon feH sick fiom fatigue ; and with this 
. nititess superstition blended its terrors^ to hasfeiOi 
bis disaolation. Two oometsi and a consideralsltt 
eclipse of the son, were seen at the same time* 
Entertaining a firm persuasion tiiat the planet^ 
in their celestial rerolutions, points! otit the fiste 
of the princes of the earth, he sow his deaid^ 
written in the firmament. He therefore refascd 
to take any nouri^menl) and died of inanition* 
When he found his end approaching»he set asi^ 
-for Lothaire, a sword and a golden sceptre, the 
emblems of the empire which he left to him, icm 
condition, however, that he should abide by tht 
partitioift in favour of prince Charles. As he did 
not make my mention of his son Louis of Ba- 
varia, it was intimated to him, that, as a chiis- 
lian, he ought not to depart this life withaut be- 
stowing on him his pardon. The dying monarch 
shook his hoary k>cks, and, pointing to them with 
emotion, replied : <^ / fiarthn him ; but you may 
teUMmy that it ia he toho has Immght down vay grey 
hairi with sorrow to the graveJ* 

Three rival brothers, each of them at the head 
of an army, prepared to di^te the inheritaiK* 
of their father, before he was entombed : s«tch 
was the funeral pomp of Louis, whose obs^uses 
were doomed to be sprinkled with blood. His 
sons had toi*mented him in his life time : they 
had dismembered, in his view, the vast em{m of 



CliaxiezDagne. They wnre now about to inflict a 
paaishment od tbenusdres, and to gather the dis* 
aBtnwft Srvats of their dificori and cupidity. 

Ijoihaate, being confirmed in the titk of em» 
|ittor, aimed at the posaesaion of the whole of hia 
&ther's territories^ and aideavoured to deprive of 
^leir inheritance hia brotfaera Louia and CharleSt 
who assembled all their forcea to vindicate their 
rights* This gr^t family quarrel was decided on 
tiie pimns of Fontenai. The conflict waa ter- 
nt^, and the ground ^apnted with an ob«> 
Btinacy of which few examples are to be found 
in the sanguinary records of war* Historiana 
agree in stating, that a Irandred thousand men 
H^ on this occasion* Lothaire was defeated) and 
•d^ged to t>ietake himself to flight* He had in- 
stantly recourse to the Saxcms, who had been so 
cruelly peniecuted by Charlemagne, and tendered 
to them his permission to return to paganbm, pnK 
vided they would aid him in spilling ^e blood of • 
ins brothers, fbtr which he so ardently thirsted* 
They^ladly abjured Christianity, embraced their 
idols mth a new enthxusiatsm, and flocked in pro- 
di^OQS numbers to the standard of Lothaire^ who 
was, however, ferced, in spite of this scandalois 
recourse, to consent to the partition* The gran- 
dees, wearied out by these discords between the ' 
brothers, interposed^ bound their hands, enquired 
into their respective claims, and ferced thi&m, in 
ii^te c£ themselves, to come to terms of accom- 
modation* Lothaire, who preserved the title of 
emptor, had assigned to him, Italy, Rome^ 
Proirence, and the fertile territories situated be- 
tween the Rhone, tl^e Rhine^ the Maese, sad the 
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Scheldt. Louis, who acquired the surname k£ 
Germanicus, had the whole of Germany ; and 
France, comprehending Aquitain and Neustiia, 
fell to the lot of Charles, the son of the empress 
Judith. The fine empire of the west, fbi»ided 
by Charlemagne, was lost to the house of France. 
Instead of remaining hereditary, it became elec- 
tive, as soon as it had passed into the hands of 
the Germans. 

During the fatal quarrels between the three 
brothers, the Saracens had invaded the duchy of 
Benevcnto, of the greater part of which they 
possessed themselves. Charles laboured under 
still greater embarrassments. The northern bri- 
gands made a descent at the entrance of the Ga- 
ronne, and laid waste the country to Thoulouse. 
Another flotilla of these desperate adventurers en^ 
tered the Seine, and sailed up lo Rouen. Having 
obtained possession of that place, they advanced 
to Paris, which they pillaged. In the mean time, 
Charles was entrenched at St. Denis, with a small 
body of troops ; and held a council of biphops, 
who were consulted on the mode of prosecuting 
the war. The nobility had been cut off in such - 
numbers by the intestine divisions, that scarcely 
any of them were left to defend the country against 
foreign invasion, or to assist by their counsels. 
Charles was reduced to the necessity of bestowing 
seven thousand pounds weight of silver on the 
devastators of his country, to induce them to re- 
tire with the plunder they had collected. A ge- 
neral diet was next holden, and a law enacted, 
that the nobility should not be constrained to fol- 
low the king to the war, in the case of any intes- 
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quarrel, or idle {iretext of aggnudkeiticntt 
bat should merely be called out when the countfy 
iras threat^ed with invasion. 

As) instead of fighting them; Charles had in a 
Btanner subsictixed the brigands of the norths their 
incursions l^came still more frequent. One act 
of dastardly submission seldom fiols to draw ano* 
tiier in its train; and accordingly he had the 
meanness to regulate the quota of the contribu* 
tioDs which each city was to pay them* He had 
iraoted the spirit which was requisite to repel the 
firat attack ; he was surrounded on all sides bjr 
tnemies ; and his only talent consisted in appees* 
log revolts by money* He was accustomed to 
aay^ that hemoE^ly paid what the war in which he 
-must otherwise have engs^d would have cost* 
This reasoning, hbwever, which force may some- 
times employ, does not apply to a state, the con* 
dition of which is enfeebled* 

At this time the grandees formed the reaolo 
6on to reside on their territorial possessions, and 
not to take any pait in the general interests, which 
had been so indecently compromised* Content 
with defending and aggvandicing their own pro* 
perty, their views were exclusively directed to 
their private concerns ; and their unioii with the 
crown was weakened in proportion. They re* 
pented that they had espoused the quarrels of the 
princes, whose offers, as well as their persons, 
they finally contemned* The foundation of the 
feudal system was thus laid* 

On the death of the emperor Lothaire, who 
left three sons, a new partition became necessary* 
Chades shewed himself more active in usurpa- 
tion! than when he was caUed on to make a legi<* 
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timate defence. He invaded the states o€ his' 
deceased brother, and imprisoned two of his n^e*' 
phews. He had, hovrever, rendered himself to9 
odious to be suffered to remain tranquil. Xhe 
grandees, each of them in his particalai;, retire^ 
ment, became acquainted with this i&vasicm, ^^ 
aim of which they resolved to defeat.. They did 
not scruple to say, that, as they had placed Charles 
on the throne at the expence of their blood and 
treasures, they were justified in deposing him, 
now that his conduct was that of an unprincipled 
usurper. They invited Louis, styled Germani- 
cus, to seat himself on the throne ; and convened 
a free and general assembly at Verberie. Terri- 
fied at these preparations, Chaiies promised to da 
justice to all ; but his word was not believed* 
The princes of the blood, and the different orders 
of the community,, acknowledged Louis, who 
was solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Sens* 
The complaints urged against Charles were so 
well founded, and the will of the grandees so rea» 
sonable c^nd Just, that his brother Louis had scarce^ 
ly the air or dispossessing him, when he became 
master of his dominions. 

The latter having, however, very imprudently 
disbanded a part of his'krmy, Charles availed him- 
self of this circumstance, and, by the dint of 
bribes, promises, and protestations, brought over 
the greater part of the nobility to his interest. 
' Encouraged by this dawn of success, he levied an 
army with all possible speed, and reconquered 
his provinces with a facility equal to that by which 
the loss of them had been accompanied. 

The northern depredators still continuing to 
lay waste the territory bordering on the co^t»t 



Charles assctnbicd a parliament at Compiegne, 
and) with the consent of the diet, bestowed on 
Robert, sumamed the Valiant, the duchy of 
France, situated between the Loire and the Seine, 
on condition that he should protect it against 
their incursions. Robert fully justified the high 
expectations which had been conceived of him, 
by his prudent and valorous conduct. He was 
the grandfather of Hugo Capet ; and it will here- 
after be seen, that a grateful sense of his impor- 
tant services, entertained by all ranks, secured 
the throne to his descendants. The end of the 
Carlovingian race approached, and had a strong 
analogy, as will appear^ to that of the first race. 
The grandees were in reality the sovereign arbi- 
ters on both occasions. Such was their authority 
on their respective domains, that Baudouin, high 
forester, carried off the daughter of a king of 
France, and, having forced the father to consent 
to his union with her, was afterwards created 
count of Flanders. 

To return to the history of Charles. — On the 
death of the son of the emperor Lothaire, he 
crossed the Alps with a powerful army, and took 
possession of the kingdom of Italy. His ambi- 
tion being fired by this aggrandizement, he re- 
psdred to Rome, and purchased the imperial 
crown at the expence of his bestprerogatives. 
His brother Louis was so much offended at this 
coronation, by which his second son was disin- 
herited, that he resolved to make an attack on the 
dominions of Charles. He died, however, at 
Frankfort while he was making his preparations 
for that purpose. Having braved the vengeance 
of the foUier, CIsaries came to a resolution to 
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disposseM his Bephewg of their inberitance* TMr 
age and experieoce eaabled them^ boweFer^ to q>- 
ppse to faiiu an effectual resistamre* His entry 
into Gennanjr was followed b^ a speedy defeat. 

The whole of bis amintion was.Bow c(H)fioed to 
Itdy. While he was engaged in repulsing the 
Saracens, wbo carried fire and devaatation into 
the papal territory, be looked with a tranquil eye 
on the banditti of the north, whose depredatory 
incursions were still formidable in France, not- 
withstanding all the vigilant precautions of Ro* 
bert. His new title of emperor was, however, la*- 
tal to him* Having returned to Frat^ce, be leam* 
ed that Carloman, king of Bavaria, the second 
son of his deceased brother Leiua, was about to 
tnarch an army into Italy, to assert his right to 
the imperial dignities. He accordingly made 
-tvtry preparaticMi to recross the Alps ; Ivat the ge- 
nerals of his army, bding wearied out by bis aacsr 
pacity, restlessness, and inconstancy, gained over 
Sedecias, his physician, by birth a Jew, to poison 
him. This weak monarch died in the cottiigp of 
a peasant. His body was embalmed* to the end 
that it might be conveyed to St. Denis ; but the 
activity of the pcnson was such, that the soldiers 
could not bear the stench of the patnd exha^a* 
tions it emitted. It was therefore buried on-the 
march. 

Chaiies was not regretted. His restkas i^ 
turbulent spirit led him on to enterprises, which 
constantly n^iscarried throogh his incapftcijty, and 
the defect of a sojiiad judgment, such as their 
execution recjuired. He formed plans of ^ggi»n*> 
dizen»ent under ciFc\imsts|M3es wbieh disabled l»m 
(rom protecting and presQr>^ wl)a4 he. aiwdy 



(iDssessed* He vnts cruel, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive* His posterity had to lament for ages that 
be exposed France to the incursions of the 
nmthem depredators, to whose aggressions he 
displayed an almost emire indifference. 

Under his reignthe feodal power commenced in 
FVance, which had been already portioned out 
into several territories, constituting so many ap* 
panages, or dependencies, distributed among those . 
by whom the empire had been founded ^*or, in 
other words, among the military who had contri- 
tmted to the conquests atchieved by the different 
sovereigns. The proprietors of these possessions, 
who were named leude*^ or counts, were exempted 
from every tribute, and were only to be called on 
for their military^ services. These fie& had hi- 
therto been transferable ; but Charles the Bald^ 
through a mistaken pdicy, rendered them here* 
^tary. He thus separate froin the royal do* 
mains properties which, it is true, were invariably 
to belong to the distinguished military chiefi^ but 
nellher of which was originally intended to enter 
into the succession of one and the same family* 
This new regulation was the necessary result of 
the right of primogeniture he wished to establish^ 
for the succession of the kings of France* Con<» 
jointly with his two brothers, he established, in an 
assemUy held at Mersen, the regulation that the 
children should, for the foture, inherit the sceptre 
^ their fore-fathers, according to their seniority. 
TIus was a very important change in the political 
constitution* On the death of each sovereign, the 
throne had heretofore been considered as vacant. 
The prince who was the m€>st fortunate, the most 
powerfol, or the most adroit, provided he was of 

Vol- XXIII. H 
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the bk)od royal, might fill it, to the detriment not 
only of the eldest, but of all the children of the 
defunct monarch* Charles, to establish the su'- 
preme power, and render it hereditary, did not 
hesitate to accord the same privilege to all his 
irassals, who, following the example of their 
monarch, made an absolute property of the lands 
they held for life* The law which made an in- 
heritance of the throne, stamped the same cha- 
racter on all their possessions ; and the govern- 
ment founded on the law of the fiefs was estab- 
lished in France, to the evident detriment of the 
regal authority. Several of the seigneurs became 
to powerfiil as to refuse to submit to all earthljr 
domination, declaring^ in their acts that they held 
of God and of their sword alone. Hence were 
derived the aUeuxy or allodial lands of free tenure* 

Louis II., the son of Charies, sumamed the 
Stammerery did not receive the crown, but made 
a purchase of it To obtain the suffrages of the 
grandees, he bestowed on the first comers the 
abbies, marquisates, counties, and governments* 
without any reservation ; insomuch that, having 
entirely exhausted his bounties, those who were 
the last to present themselves, were^isappointed 
in their expectations. They murmured, and in- 
sisted that he had not a right to dispose of these 
possessions, without the consent of the general 
assemblies. His party prevailed, however, by the 
force of numbers. At his coronation he took a 
solemn oath to maintain the privileges of the 
grandees, and to respect the (k)i)ations he had 
made to them. 

The vassals of Louis soon became his equals. 
Soson, one of the most formidable of the chief-^ 
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fains, wto had been created viceroy of Italy, and 
count of Provence, carried off the daughter of 
his sovereign with impunity, and afterwards 
espoused her. He next established the kingdom 
of Aries, which comprehend^ Proveitce, the 
Dauphin^, the Lyonnsus, and Franche Comt6, 
thus becoming a real monarch, but without in- 
heriting the tiUe* Louis, who was afraid of be- 
ing attacked and dethroned, was desirous to live 
with such vassals in a perfect state of harmony. 
He dierefi>re roaintsdned the peace with his neigh- 
bours, and did not attend to the disturbances 
which the wish of the pope ta create him empe- 
ror against his will, had excited. The latter per- 
iisting obstinately in the political choice he had 
made, was attacked i>y a contrary &ctioi^ who 
declared in fiivour of the king of Bavaria. The 
sovereign pontiff was imprisoned by this party ; 
but contrived to make his ^escape into France, 
with the most valuable . of the treasures of St* 
Peter. 

On his arrival he was equally assiduous in poy- 
ing bis court to Boson and to the king of France, 
tendering to the former a crown, and to the lat- 
ter the imperial diadem, while he himself had 
been buried from his throne. The imperial dig- 
nities were not, however, re-established, till af- 
ter a lapse of three years, when each of the com- 
petitors was deceased* In the interim, the pope 
held a council at Troyes, and promulgated a 
canon which was an extraordinary testimony of 
the weakness of the royal authority in those times. 
It enacted that the potentates of the earth should 
in future treat the bishops with the highest res- 
pecty and should consequently never presume to. 
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be seated in their presence, unless with ihdir per^- 
mission* In breaking up the council, he pre- 
sented to the church a donation, which he saad 
had been made by Charles the Bald, in &v«mr of 
SL Peter. It consisted of several rich iiionaa% 
teiies, and <^ the abbies of St. Denis and St» 
Germam. To this alienation of t|ie royal do^ 
mains the nobility would not, however, conseDt. 

Louis had in vain duunembered a part of his 
kingdcmi, to render several particular govenn 
ments hereditary. It was imposaiUeto ssiisfy ail 
the claimants ; and the kingdom \ras again a pr^ 
to tumult and insurrection. SuH)icioiis were en^ 
tertaioed that he was taken off by poison. Ac 
the time of his decease the queen was pregnanf^ 
and was afterwards delivered of a son, <^ vrhom 
we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, luv . 
der the name of Charles the Simple. By a foiw 
mer maniage, he had had two sons, Louis and 
Carloman, who became his successors. He reign* 
cd only two years. 

Conformably to the laws of the succession 
which had been recently established, the crown 
devolved on Louis, the eldest son ; but the gran» 
dees having convoked an assembly, it was agreed 
that, to prevent any contention between him and 
his brother, the diadem should be worn by both* 
They lived and reigned together in a most per* 
feet union, and displayed some of the qualities 
of their valorous ancestor Pepin. They, in some 
measure, put a stop to the ravages of the northern 
brigands, fifty thousand of whom had entered 
by the river Somme, and had taken Corbie, 
Amiens, and several other places situated on its 
banks. Louis defeated them in an engagement 
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tiearCourtray, but having neglected to follow up 
liis victory, they rallied, and made incursions into 
Picardy* 

The reign of these two princes was short. Louis 
-was killed by a singular accident* In pursuing a 
young ^rl who endeavoured to escape from 
him, he struck his head against a door^ and was 
killed by the blow. Carioman survived him but 
a short time* In hunting a wild boar, one of hi» 
attendants lanced at the enraged animal a spear, 
which took a wrong direction, and wounded the 
monarch in the thigh* From an apprehension 
that this unlucky accident might be interpreted 
into a crime on the part c^ the attendant. Car- 
toman circulated a report that he had been 
wounded by the wild boar. He died, at the age of 
twenty-eight years, on. the seventh day after he had 
received the wound, still preserving, with a noble 
generosity, an impenetrable silence as to its real 
cause. 

Ai neither of the above princes left behind 
them any male issue, the inheritance fell to Charles, 
the posthumous son of Louis II. As he was, 
however, too young to govern a nation assailed' 
by foreign foes, and a prey to intesdne broils,^ 
the grandees assembled, and elected, according to 
the ancient usage, the emperor Charlcsj to whom 
they made a tender of the crown- He accepted 
it ; but governed with so much imbecility, that 
he was shortly after dethroned by those to whom 
he was indebted for his elevation. He was suc- 
ceeded by Charles, surnamed the Corpulent, who 
brought on the country all the vengeance of the 
northern invaders, by the dastardly assassination 
of their chief, whom he drew into an ambush, on 
H3 
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pretext of a private conference* They advanced 
toPariSyto which they laid siege ^ but weren* 
pulsed by Eudes, the son of Robert the Valiant. 

On the death <^ Charles the Corpulent, the 
immense territories he possessed were divided* 
Germanj was separated from the French domina* 
Hon, and became a distinet empire. A part of 
Italy conferred the sovereign authority on fie* 
renger, duke of Friool ; and another part on 
Guy, thesonofLambeitydukeof Spoleta. This 
dismemberment was the more remadMbie, as it 
gave a new form to the feodal syateniy and broke 
idl the bonds of union by which a vast and weM- 
compacted body had been cemented. 

In France, the bishops and lords, ma perii^ 
ment holden at Compiegne, unanimoasly chose 
Ibr their sovereign Eudes, cofunt of Paris. They 
had not forgotten that his father, Rot>ert the Va-> 
fiant had been slain in attacking the northern 
brigands, vrhom the son had just repulsed vrith an 
incredible valaor. He had saved Paris ; and was 
best calcalated to defend the monarchy against 
the enemies by whom it was surrounded. Eudes 
displayed on Uiis occasion great generosity. Be- 
ing forced to accept the diadem, he protested 
that he received it on no other condition than to 
restore it to the youthful Charles, when he ^loukt 
be of an age to govern the state. During nine 
years of calamity, he sustained France, and dis^ 
played on all occasions of difficulty a profound 
intelligence, and the most heroic courage. When 
Ills glorious career was about to terminate, he so* 
licited the grandees in favour of Charles, whom 
they consented to establish on the throVie of his 
ancestoi's. 
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At the time of the death of Elides, the im^ 

tioDs of the ncffthem Bations had in a great mea* 

sare jceased ; and t^pse vdio had made good their 

footinf^ vrere oonfined to the frontiers. In ac* 

knowledging Charka the Simple^ on whom that 

epithet was certainly weU bestowed, as their sove** 

reign, the nobiiity appear to have had a view to 

their own independence* The choice of this weak 

monaichwas highly consonant to their prelen-r 

nous, which were become greater than ever< 

The contempt in which they held his person was 

Im^ too well ji^tified* He cedc^ Normandy to 

the usorperS) by whom it had been so often ra<* 

raged ; and gave up Britany, which became i^ 

mesie-tenure to the crown* If the nation had 

not kept a watchful eye over him, he would have 

yiekkid up all his possesions* He was deposed ; 

and the crown bestowed on Robert, the brother of 

Bodes, a valiant and accomplished prince. On 

the death of the latter, who was slain in carrying 

«ii a successful war against the invaders of the 

French terntory, Charies was equally unsuccess* 

&iL His partisans levied an army, which was cut 

in pieces by the fdrces of Hugo, the* son of th« 

deceased Robert. 

This young prince, surnamed the great, would 
not accept the crown, which was bestowed on 
Raoul, duke of Burgundy* The latter maintained 
a successful war against the Danes, by whom 
Aquitain was ravaged, as well as against the other 
enemies of the state, and, by several important 
and decisive ketones, appeared to have annihilated 
^en the name of his competitor. The unfortu- 
nate Charles, possessing neither courage nor 
foresight, was the dupe of circumstances, and 
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terminated his earthly career in a prison* His 
son Louis, then an infant, was conveyed in safety 
to England, on which account he afterwards ob- 
tained the surname of Outremer. He was re- 
called on the death of Raoul, who did not leave 
any children behind him, and placed under the 
guardianship of Hugo, now sumamed the Great. 
He was invested with the title of king, but coald 
merely be considered as an hereditary chief whom 
the dukes and counts had been pleased to elect. 
In the different territories they were absolute and 
independent. Such, indeed, ;was the form of the . 
feodal government, that the real sovereignty coM 
be bestowed on no other than a great and exalted 
character, such as Hugo Capet, who knew how to 
respect the prevailing customs and usages, without 
daring to infringe the rights of any one of those, 
who, collectively, could dethrone him at their 
will. Accordingly, after the demise of Louis 
dT)utremer, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse ; of Lothaii^, the nature of whose death is 
uncertain ; and of Louis V. who was poisoned by 
his queen ; all of them events which succeeded 
each other with great rapidity, Hugo Capet, the 
first of the third race of French monarchs, re- , 
ceived the crown. The house of Charlemagne 
thus became extinct, after having filled the thione 
during a space of two bundled aUd thirty-six 
years, and after having formed three royal braiKhes 
in Italy, Germany, and France. 

It remains here to say a few words of the 
northern plunderers, to whose incursions and de- 
predations France had been so long exposed. 
They came from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
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ftnd other countries still more dtstanty to seek a 
milder and more genial climate than their own* 
They irere inured to fittigue, and possessed of 
^I'eat bravery, but would never conform to trea- 
ties, which they eluded with a particular address* 
They" <Hd not cease their ravages until they had 
obtained the quiet possessicm of a part of the 
kkigdom of Neustria, which they cultivated with 
aa.asnduity that ruidered it by far the most 
fiouxiahing territory of Fmnce* When they laid 
aiese to i^ns, they dismayed an industry equal to 
their iatr^ndity. They were not strangers to the 
hattering ram, balista, and other machines and 
warlike implements employed by the ancient 
Romans.. Their waiiike apparatus was dr^ged 
on wheels, which enabled them to assail the be- 
sieged with a more powerful effect* 

At the period to which we are now arrived, a& 
epidemic worm disease, the effects of which weft 
ao dreadful that it was conndered as a punisb- 
ment from heaven, knd which made a havoc simi- 
lar to that of the plague, broke out in Fiiuice) and 
in several other parts of Europe* 

CHAPTER III. 

E^abUshmerU of the third race qf French Save* 
reigns^-Xhigin of the Crusades which were suc^ 
ceasively tmdertaken^-^Iiwasion (f England hy 
WiUiam of JSTormandy. 

TX7"HEN Hugo Capet ascended the 
^g • ^^ throne, the succesMon in reality be- 
longed to Charles, duke of Lorraine, the 
uncle of Louis V* The grandees, however, by 
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whom the nation was representedi declared 
prince incapable of holding the reins of the ^over 
tnent ; and^ by virtue of tlus decisioni his compel 
tor was crowned at Reims without any opposit 

The duke of Lorraine, being apprised of thl 
event, entered France with a very powerful annyj| 
in which he had a great number of Germa 
auxiliaries, to obtain by force what was refus 
to his birth* He soon made himself master i 
the cities of Laon and Reims ; but instead 
following up his victories, sufTeced his troops to 
distribute themselves over the surrounding ter*! 
ritory, which they laid waste* Hugo Capet, hav 
ing collected together all the troops he could 1 
bring into the field, took advantage of the im-T 
prudence of his rival, defeated Ms army, and] 
obliged him to fortify himsdf in the city of Lacm» ''^ 
Being reduced to the last extremity, and driven .| 
to despair, Charles made so successful a sortie^ 
that he routed the army of Capet. In this state -. 
the fortune of war remained for some time un- \ 
certain, until at length Charles was betrayed by 
one of his courtiers, and, having been made 
prisoner, together with the whole of his family, 
was kept in close co^nement at Orleahs, where 
' he died. His children shared the same fate, with 
the exception of a daughter, who, as she could 
not have any pretension to the crown, was libe- 
rated. 

Hugo Capet insensibly changed the form of 
the government, and enacted several salutary laws 
and ordonnances. He established his resi- 
dence in Paris, which had been deserted by his 
predecessors for upwards of two hundred years, 
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tend thus rendered it the ca]»tal oF the monarchy. 
He delegated a portion of the supreme authority 
to his son Robert, whom he was very fond of ex- 
hibiting to the people, with all the distinctive 
marks of royalty with which he refused to deco* 
rate himself. Even on the great and solemn oc* 
casions v^hen pomp is so essentially necessary to 
the monarch, to inspire the subject with respect 
and awe, he could not be prevailed on to wear ei« 
ther the crown, sceptre, or royal purple. It is 
recorded in history, that he had consulted a sooth- 
sayer, who told him that his hanUy would reign 
for several generations. By renouncing the in- 
signia of royalty, he fancied that he could bring 
this descent one degree forward. The event has 
proved that this precaution was unnecessary. His 
family occupied the throne of France during 
eight centuries ; and it remains to be seen, at the 
present time, whether the monarchy may not one 
day be re-established in its favour, to the dcstruc- ' 
tion of the most odious of usurpations. 

It is more probable, however, that this modesty 
was put on by Capet, to the end that he might 
not alarm hb vassals, who were as rich and pow- 
erful as himself. He manifested, indeed, on eve- 
ry occasion, a consumnnite policy, by which he 
contrived to disguise his ambition, and by sacri- 
ficing its idle decorations, to establish it on a 
leal and solid basis. He was considered by the 
grandees as a man of a mild and pacific disposi- 
tion, because he was constrained, by the existing 
dicumslances, to leave them in the possession of 
their ancient independence. It became the in- 
terest of his successors to abolish this inde- 
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pendence ; to effect which, as will appear in the 
sequel, they followed up a regular and profouDdlf 
meditated system. 

Hugo Capet was interred, without x>OTnp, in 
the abbey of St* Denis, and was succeeded by his 
son Robert, sumaroed the pious, who had, to the 
detriment of his own hap^ness, as well as of the 
national prosperity, espoused Bertha, the daugh- 
ter of Conrad, king of Bui^ndy. This prmcess 
being related to him in the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity, it pleased the sovereign pontiff to an- 
nul the marriage. His anathema was pronounc- 
ed ; Robert was not only enjoined to separate 
from his queen, but condemned to seven years of 
penitence ; and the archbishop, by whom the 
marriage had been solemnized, ^vas, as well as 
the bishops who had consented to it, ordered to 
proceed to Rome, and demand absolution* 

The churchmen obeyed, and set forward on 
their journey ; but the king, who was not equafly 
tractable, remained tranquilly in the society of 
his queen. The fulminations of the Vatican 
were now issued ; and the decree of excomniuni- 
cation set the wh(4e of the kingdom in flames. 
The interdict became general ; the mass was no 
longer celebrated ; aad, which was still more dis- 
astrous, the sacrament was refused to the sick, 
and the dead left without burial. A general con- 
fusion ensued* There were no longer any regula- 
tions of police ; and, as all alike dreaded to ap- 
proach the person of one who had been excommu- 
nicated, the king was abandoned. He had to com- 
mand, however, the ser?ices of two faithful domes- 
tics, who passed through the fire whatever he had 
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touched^ and threw to the dop the offal which 
came from his table* 

In this perturbed state of affiurs, the grandees 
interposed) and obliged Robert to divorce him- 
self from bis queen. The interdict was thus 
taken off^ and the tranquilEty of the state re- 
established. 

This ^^as the first essay of the pretensions of 
the <x>urt of Rome» which saw that the moment 
was arrived when it was expedient to subject the 
crowns of all the potentates of Europe) to he 
tiara of the sovereign pontiff. Robert made a 
public confession of his crime, which he expiated 
by a solemn penitence ; and received absolution 
in the mode prescrit>ed by the ecclesiastical law. 
He formed a new alliance, and espoused Con* 
stance^ the daughter of the count of Provence, a 
hau^ty and imperious female, who took advan- 
tage of the ascendancy she had acquired over him, 
to torment him for the remainder of his life. She 
possessed all the atrocity of Fredegonde, without 
inheriting any of her talents. She caused the &- 
▼ourite of Robert, the grand master of the palace, 
to be'assasunated, because he paid a greater re- 
spect to his sovereign than to herself. Such was 
her intolerance, in the pers^ution of a religious 
mecU whose tenets were simHar to those of the 
Manicheans, that she caused thousands of the 
individuals who had embraced these doctrines, to 
be tied to the stake, and burned, as heretics. 
These cruelties were exercised with a particular 
severity in the province oi Languedoc, where the 
protestant &ith has since constantly piedominated 
over Catholicism* Her next measure was an at- 
VoL. XXIII. I 
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tempt to promote a diBimioii between her 
law, the ofTspring of the former marriage, b^^^^ 
possessing the elder of the inheritance, to bestow 
it on his younger brother. 

The politics^ events of this reign were but few> 
on this account, that the weight of the feodal go- 
Temment served as a counterpoise, to maintain 
the public tranquillity. A dreadful famine was, 
however, substituted to the horrors of war^ and 
desolated France, as well as the rest of Europe. 
The dead were taken out of their graves, to serve 
as food for the livmg. The passengers were in- 
tercepted <m the highways, and emtied into the 
woods to be devoured by the famishing peasantiy. 
In the city of Toumus human fiesh was pistsficijr 
exposed for sale ; and in the vicinity of Maoon a 
tavern keeper massacred the poor in the night 
time, to be enabled to furnish a repast for his 
guests on the day following. There was not onfy 
a dearth of com ; but a want of pi^^tune, occa- 
sioned by cold and uninterrupted radns, had been 
fatal to the calde, which perished from the same 
causethat prevented the seeds from germinating. 

Robert was strongly addicted to bigotry and 
superstition, but possessed not thvX universal cha- 
rity which the true apostolic religion so eamesdy ^ 
points out. After the siege of Avaion, the inha- 
bitants of which i)lace had defended themselves 
with great bravery, he ordered a part of them to 
be hanged, and the others to be sent into exile. 
He is said to be the first of the kings of France 
who had received the especial and supematunl 
gifl* of curing scrofoious affections, from thenoe 
llenominatedthe king's evil, by toudiing the sick^. 
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cAe4?9 and may Qod cure thee. He laid the first 
stone af the cathedml church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, on the ruins of a temple which had been 
ccNnsecrated to Jupiter, bf the watermen of the 
Seine, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius* 

On the demise of this noonarch, the widow was 
demroos to bestow the crown on his second son, 
Kol^ert, alleging that such had been the djring 
'vriaii of the^her* So powerful a party was thus 
formed against Henry, the eldest son, that he was 
oUiged to seek shelter in Normandy, where he 
implored the help oi duke Bobert, the second of 
that name. The duke accompanied him to the 
capital of France, with an army by which the op- 
posite Action .was appalled. This army ravaged 
the territory of the rebels, burning the towns and 
Tills^es, and putting the inhabitants to the sword. 
Tt was the duke's maxim t<^ carry on the war in 
this manner. It was necessary, he ssdd, to ter- 
minate it speedily, by resortii^ to the most rio* 
lent measures, or to abstain from declaring it al- 
together. On this accotu}t he was nicknamed 
Modert the DeviU 

C^n the death of the que^n dowager, which 
happened soon after, the two brothers were re- 
c<H]ciled. The duchy of Bui^ndy was assigned 
to Robert ; and Henry, who was invested with 
the sovereign authority, carried on several suc^ 
ce^sful wars against his mutinous subjects, the 
'counts of Champaign, Troyes, and Chartres. He 
had DO sooner si£dued these refractory spirits, 
than » younger brother, who had not been con- 
sidered in the succession, backed his claim to an 
inheritance by a powerful army which he had 
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contrived to levy* Thk army was defeated ; and 

he himself perished in a second attempt to assert 
his alleged rights. Henry was thus freed from 
all his enemies. 

Robert the Devil, the powerful protector of 
Henry, made a pilgrimage to the holy land, in 
concert with several other potentates whom a new 
impulsion had carried thither. On his return 
he fell sick, and appointed as his successor an ii« 
legitimate son, whose mother was the daughter 
of a dealer in skins belonging to the town of 
Falaise. This bastard was no other thaB die ce- 
lebrated prince afterwards known by the name of 
William the conqueror. On the death of Ro- 
bert, the Norman grandees instigated the peo;^ 
not to acknowledge him, on account of his iUegi« 
timacy. Henry, who had not forgotten the gcxNi 
offices of the fitther, took up his cause, and in- 
vaded Normandy with three thousand men only. 
With this inconsiderable force he defeated an 
army of twenty thousand Norms^s. His afifec* 
tion for William was, however, but of a short du- 
ration. After having defended him with so much 
gallantry, he did not hesitate to attack his do- 
minions ; but this step merely served to consoli- 
date the power of his heroical adversary. Such 
was the hatred which ensued between the French 
and Normans, that it laid the foundation of long 
and obstinate wars, which did not cease until after 
the latter had accomplished the successful inva* 
sion of England. 

Henry, although not advanced in years, was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution. He had 
espoused a Russian princess, to avoid felling into 
the error which had been so prejudicial to his 



falHer, by * contracting a xnarriage within the de- 
crees of consanguinity prohibited by the canonical 
lai^s. By this princess he had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was crovfned when only seven 
years of age. Baudouin, count of Flanders, a 
man universally esteemed, was declared regent, 
and governed under the title of marquis ^f^ 
France, on the death of Henry, which happened 
in his' fifty *^xth year. He was an active sove- 
reign, who knew how to maintain, and even 
extend his authority ; but his enterprises against 
tbe duke of Normandy were injurious to his re- 
pose, his honour, and his best interests. 

Philip L his eldest son and successor, was 
merely a spectator of the events of his reign, 
which was x>f a long duration* As he had not 
any share in the political events which then fixed 
the attention of Europe, such as the conquest 
of England by William of Normandy, the enter- 
prises of the popes, and the origin of the cele- 
brated crusades, his name simply serves to mark 
the epoch of the interesting occurrences which 
took place in the interval between his birth and 
his death. He had a passion for Bertrade, wife 
of the count of Anjou, whom he enticed from 
her husband. Being anxious to espouse her, he 
forged a genealogy 5y which he attempted to 
prove that his queen Bertha was related to him in 
a degree which set aside the marriage. A divorce 
ensued ; and as Philip was entirely governed by 
the caprices of Bertrade, his new consort, he 
became utterly contemptible in tlie view of his 
subjects. 

For some dme the regent governed the state 
with dignity and discretion j but at length his 
12 
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poliqr hrwock him. He did not perceive tbat tie 
elevation of Wilfiam to the throne of £nglaaA^ 
would oppose to France a powerful rivals capriie 
of depriving her for centuries of a real supe* 
riority. Instead of reusting^e aggrancHzetnent 
of so formidable a vassal, he permitted Vt^illiam 
to levy troops in France, and even supplied him 
with money to fiirther his designs*_ 

The only appellation by which the conqueror 
of England had been hitherto known, was that of 
William the bastard. He himself introduced ft 
into all his acts. Although a great man, and a 
wise legislator, lie was not beloved by the Eng- 
lish, over whom he reigned. He laid the founda- 
tions of their commerce, notwithstanding, and 
gave them laws which, having been since perfcc- 
tionated, are become the admiration of the worid« 
A rivality could not fail to ensue between the 
two nations ; and, accordingly, PhUip of France, 
or rather his regent, encouraged the revolt o£ 
Robert, the son of the conque!tor, on whoin the 
latter had bestowed' Normandy. A trivial cir- 
cumstance was afterwards the occasion of a most 
inveterate hatred between the two sovere]g;ns. 
William had become so corpulent, that he wars 
for a great length of time confined to his bed. 
*< When," said Philip, " will this b^ man be de- 
" livered ?" To this jest William replied in the 
following tf rms : " When I am to be churched, 
♦' it shall be in the cathedral of Notre Dame in 
" Paris, surrounded by ten thousand spears, in 
" the guise oftapew." He did not confine him- 
self to threats, but carried them into execution, 
and marked his resentment by the most dreadful 
ravages. He even penetrated to the gates of 
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-PslAbj to -which city he was about to set fire, 
when a fell fi'om his horse rescued France from 
the calamities by which she was threatened* 

At the above time the pretensions of the court 
of Rome were highly exorbitant. PopeGregoire 
VO. a man of an obscure birth, but possessing 
^reat talents, carried the spirit of papal domina^ 
tion so &r, that the cmwned heads of Europe 
hecaxne, in a manner, his vassals. He deposed 
and excommunicated the emperor of Germanyy 
In consequence of his having conferred several 
benefices -without his consent. Such was his 
ascendancy over Philip, that he dictated to him, 
on every occasion, the line of conduct he was to 
^rsue* The very presence of his legates was 
«i]fiicient to impress an universal terror. To one 
sovereign he sent a message, ^^ that he was un» 
** worthy to wield the sceptre.*' To another, 
^ that his life was devoted to the most infamous 
^ pursuits, and that therefore, unless he shouM 
^correct Mmself, he should not hesitate to de- 
^ pose him." To form a just appreciation, how- 
ever, of the extent of the papal authority, it will 
be necessary to take a summary view of the cm* 
aades, and of the powerful ascendancy they had 
in directing the arms of Europe against Asia. 

Pope GregoireVII. having formed the plan 
o£ the conquest of the holy land and its depen« 
dencies, addressed a letter to the different sove- 
reigns of Europe, whom he considered as his 
vassals, observing to them that, as christians, 
they could not leave in the possession of idolaters 
the city in which our Saviour was bom. The 
first impulsion being thus g^ven, his successor 
'Urban IL felt an equal 2eal for the christian 
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cause. He engaged a devout pilgrjyoi to tnvcl 
oyer every part of Europe, to paint, in the mosl 
glowing C(dour8, the sufferings of the christians 
idio were held captive in Palestine, and the pro- 
fiuiations of which the infidels were guilty. This 
pilgrim, who travelled bare-headed, and with 
naked arms and legs, held in his hand a large 
crucifiX) to which he pointed with the most ani* 
mated gestures. He soon drew about him an 
immense body of enthusiasts. Princes, nobie« 
men, artisans, peasants, monks, and even wo- 
men, manifested an equal anxiety to bend their 
steps to the east, and deliver their bretliren from 
their captivity. 

The pope, being informed of the progress made 
by his missionary, proceeded to France. On his 
journey, he had an opportunity to witness the 
preparations which were every where making for 
the conquest of Palestine. He held a convocation 
at Clermont in Auvergne, in which he declared 
the war to be sacred, and promised a remission of 
their sins to all those who should engage in it. 
The first crusade was accordingly published ; and 
it was enjoined that the only distinction to be worn 
by the devout pilgrims "was to consist of a cross 
fastened to the shoulder. 

It has been calculated that five millions of 
souls embarked in this expedition. They were 
formed into three divisions, the first of which was 
commanded by the papal missionary, Peter the 
hermit. It was composed of an unruly and un- 
disciplined populace, whose ranks were so much 
thinned by every species of immorality, that not 
the one half passed through Germany and Italy. 
Before thi^ division could reach the strait of Gib- 



fa^tMT) it waft in a great meumre bitkm up and 
annihilatwk ^ 

Tite two other diWsioDS, which comprehended 
tbe nobifity and soidaeiy, were less tmnultuofis m 
ihear march, but were cut ofTby nckness, hunger, 
aad&t^ue; insomuch that when the troops were 
mustered) and the siege of Nicea about to b^ 
undertaken, not more than six hundred thousand 
infioitoy, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
c«99hj could be found* They were afterwards 
reduced, when before Jerusalem, the important 
object of tiieir confederation, to twenty^ne thou- 
sand five hundred fighting men. That city sua* 
tuned the first assault, but was carried on the 
second, with an indiscriminate slaughter of ths 
whole of its Mahomedan inhabitants* Even thi 
children were not spared* A few days a{iter> 
Caodfirey of Bouillon was declared king of Jerusa* 
lem, an empty title which descended to lus pos* 
teri^, and subsisted for ninety years* 

liiaving thus g^ven a brief sketch of the firstoT 
the crusaides, of which there were seven in th« 
space of two centuries, we proceed to Louis VL^ 
sumamed the Corpulent, vdio succeeded hisfiither 
Philip I., and was crowned at Orleans* Atdiat 
time Paris was blockaded by the troops of several 
of the petty states, whose rulers set the sovereignr 
at defiance* They were, however, gradually si&» 
dued, and a kind of municipal government sub* 
stituted to the feodai tenures, which suffered 
greatly in these struggles mth the regal authority* 

Louis was not equally successful in the wars iis 
which he was engaged with the king of Englandt 
by whom his army was d^eated in the battle of 
^^enneriHe. In his flighty an Engliidmuin seized 
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_:i» Germany, and otWr par» at g^ ji * iue > Fjc 

_n«sp»w Conrad III.aB£aa.aiaK:3e^Bne ijnc 

c-:::4ibr Paksdnc^ witk SB amf «b u^wana ^ ^.lus^ 

■lared tfaousaiid mak 

liie iuia|Miii> nf Loob wib camp^rn^v issk- 
oo tlHi occasiaBu .Ss n^ny^ ••-w lessc^ 
iHdy and diaficnedy aai ae iumnet 2d inia:lK 
JiaDds of the Saraccs^ He was libcrHea jr :tK 
%iaf€ fy of tbe kzo^ of ^iolj^ aut xnune^ -a 
^raoice wiibtbe rcxBoaat «f aass ~ 
jbottiy after the mi ifliaii a»kiartfeei 
ble mmBtrr win lad gfsteme^ 3l ms 
andy bon^ left antfioat & ^fodit^ omnnittect m. 
tiwoaand ianarnhniii filk (^voice irun iss 
qneciiy wfao kad heoi cBOTicfiea it lonoeutv 31 
Paiesdne, was not tlie imailr^ (si ixu runnnrrm 
He imo t ed to herr BncandkiflBaulT. divcmie sad 
PohoOy wfaicb sbe had broni^iit ^ turn, m narrv 
age ; and tlKae peovinoes weoe* ssl wceka auez. 
li imit md tD HeacT, doke of NdasEBHtr^ ttie 
j|MeauHM|i< ife hdr «}f the czawniof EaghBgr, 
thus yuan wrd the 6fai pest of the irsach] 
narchy, and was cnahirrt loiihrhcada^anattiBe 
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others, mHcdtbetondi of Sc ThoBHH i Bechec, 
al CanleitiHrf. Thx& faappaed k liafK nine 
years afierdK inidei of die asuot. la one of 
these pUgrimagcs L4i«sdkdb and was bispied in 
the ahbey of fiarfacan^ wiadt be had inaickd. 
IfistondiwaBopcKd, ai lS6&r hf Ca»ies HLy 
and the body faond las kB^Meof presery»- 
tkxu Od tfie fingers were sefaai ^oki rine^ 
vfakhy fanfins bom tdecB ol^ were worn by 
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on his hone's bridle, e»:Uiiiniiig, **ihe king is 
taken." ^ The king is never taken/' said Louis, 
^ not even in a game of chess ;" and, havhig |ho- 
Bounced these words, laid his enemjr dead at bis 
fieet* 

He was an accomplished aoTereign, possessed of 
mat energy, courage, and activity. On his 
death-bed, he addressed to bis son the following 
lemaikable words : ^^ Recollect, my son, that 
^ ro3ralty is notUng more than a public charge, of 
^ which you will have to render a very strict ao- 
<^ count to him who midbes kings and judges 
« them." 

Louis VIL sumamed the Young, had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he was c^ieidy attacked 
by one of his vassads, the count of Champaign^ 
who carried his rebellion so fisu* as to obtain fromi 
the pope a decree of interdiction on all the cities, 
towns, villages, and houses belonging to his 
sovereign. This, and other similar affit>];its, drew 
down t& vengeance of Louis, who marched into 
Champaign at the head of a powerful army, and, 
having surprised die city of Vitry, found no re- 
astance, unless in the parochial church, in which 
thirteen hundred persons had fortified themselves, 
to shun, the ikay of the soldiery. The church 
was s^ fire to, by order of Louis, and those 
who were within perished in the flames. The 
remorse which followed this act of cruelty 
gave rise to the second crusade, to which Louis 
was strongly urged by Bernard, a ^est. The 
convocation was held at Vezelai ; and so great 
was the^ national fervour, that the women in 
general insisted on following thdr husbands* 
Among the number was the .queen. Thisjnous 



exaltation was notcoDfined to Ftance^ but spread 
to Oermany, and other parts of £arope« The 
emperor Conrad III> set out^ about the same time, 
Ibr Palestine, with an army of upwards of a hun* 
dred thousand men. 

The incapacity of Louis was completely mani* 
fested on this occasion* His troops were defeat* 
edy and dispersed, and he himself fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. He was liberated by the 
bravery of the king of Sictly, and returned to 
France with the remnant of his army. He had 
shortly after the misfortune to iosa th&very capa- 
ble minister who had goremed in bis absence, 
andy being left without a guide, committed a 
thousand imprudences. His divorce from his 
queen^ who had been convicted of in&ielity in 
Psdestine, was not the smallest of his blunders. 
He restored to her, unconditionally, Guyenne and 
Poitou, which she had brought to him in marri- 
age ; and these provinces were, six weeks after, 
transferred to Henry, duke of Normandy, die 
presumptive heir of the crown of England, who 
thus possessed the fifth part of the French mo* 
narchy, and was enabled to make head against the 
remainder. 

Louis made .several ^Igrimages, and among 
others, visited the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, 
at Canterbury. This happened in 1180, nine 
years after the murder of the saint. ~ In one of 
these pilgrimages Louis dtedy and was buried in 
the fJobey of Barbeau, which he had founded* 
His tomb was opened, in 1566, by Charles IX., 
and the body found in a high state oi preserva* 
tion* On the fingers were several gold rings, 
which, having been taken off, were worn by 
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Charlea together with a gold chain which ipn, 
found in the tomb* < 

On his accession to the throne, Philip II«, %t^ 
ed the August, pubtished three edicts, the iult 
of which condemned all heretics to be bum^ 
The second sentenced all those who abould te 
guilty of blasphemy to be drowned ; and the thotf 
ordered all jugglers and mountebanks to leave tbe 
kingdom. 

The Jews, who were very rich and numerousy 
and who carried on their dd trade of usury, W€K 
arrested in their synagogues* Their immoveable 
property was confiscated, and sold for the benefit 
of the king* All the ddbts which had been coa- 
tracted with them were declared Bull ; and thejr 
were banished, with permission to carry with them 
their moveable property* They contrived, how- 
ever, to conceal their money, which quitted the 
kingdom never to be brought back* 

The remnants of the crusaders, those at least 
who had not any habitation, or any visible means 
of existence, on their return from Palestine, had 
£>nned tliemselves into troops of banditti, who 
plundered the christians in their native counUTf 
with as little ceremony as they had before phu*- 
deped the Turks* Phi% marched against them, 
and, with the aid of the newly-estabhsbed muni* 
cipalities, subdued them* His attention w^ soon 
after directed to the occurrences in the east, which 
\vere of more importance* The dissensions and 
jealousies of the crusaders had favouied the views 
of the emperor Saladin, who had retaken . Je* 
rusalem, and had put to the sword thektngMi 
templars and hospitalers by whom that city .was 
def«aded* On tfee receipt of thift intelligence thi 
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pope died of grie& The Idngs of England ant 
France suddenly Isdd aside their mutual animosi* 
6es, and fonneid a third crusade, which was betr 
ter regulated than the preceding ones. The com- 
manders of this expe^tion were Frederic L, em* 
peror of Germany ; Richard, ^mamed Cmur dt 
Lion^ who had recently succeeded to the throne 
of £ng1and ; and Philip the August, of France* 
Richard, who was ardent and impetuous, posses^ 
sed all the qualities which can adorn a hero ; 
ivhile Philip, who possessed a greater share of 
prudence and poticy, was less enthusiastic in his 
Tiews. When they took leave of each other, on 
setting out for Psdestine, they were apparently 
cemented by the strongest des of friendship ; but 
the concord which was established between them 
was not of a lasting duration. 

They agreed to proceed to their destination by 
tea ; and Philip was die first to land. He de- 
feated the Saracens ; took possession of several 
pTaces ; and was about to besiege Acre. In the 
mean dme Richard, who had been detained ia 
Sicily, was shipwrecked near the coast of Cyprus. 
The soverdgn of that island, instead of affording 
him succour, seized on three of his ships, and 
imprisoned the crews. This incensed Richard so 
much, that he landed his troops on the island, 
look the capita], and made the monarch prisoner. 
' He had scarcely reached the camp of the 
crusaders, when Philip regarded him with a jea- 
lous eye. Richard had been heard to say, that 
however his rival might press the siege of Acre^ 
the glory of its surrender would belong to him 
alone. On his side, Phitip charged him with en- 
lisdng under his banners the best of his solders; 
Vol. XXIII. K 
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an accusadon nrhicfti was certainly lounded^ «& 
Richard did not spare hb fueaaures in re cniitii ^ 
lAs annyy iHiile Pliiltp had notiii&g^ to btstow^oQ 
his followers, whose ismks we» duly thimiod* 
It was, be^es, in^asible that tkc dfasemMi^ 
and crafty character <^ the latter could long* con- 
ciliate itself with the frank and generons nature 
of Richard. 

The capture of Acre gave infinite {rfeasure to 
PhiUp, who was tired of the war, and desixous to 
return to his own dominiofis* He pretended that 
tiie air of Palestine did not agree with lib 
health ; but the truth was, that he was jeakma 
of the glory which Richard had acquired, aiod 
of his superiority, of which he was but too 
sensible. Notwithstanding the solemn engs^;e- 
ment by which he had bqmi inmsd^ he was alao 
desirous to return home, tlmt he might profit 
by the absence of his rival to attack his dota^ 
nions. Among other oharges whidi he broaght 
against Richard) he accused him of having^ in- 
stigated to Ins murder the old man of the monn- 
tain. 

The history of this atrocious character de* 
mands some mention. Me inhabited Phenk^a, 
where he braved the authority of the cal^ihs of 
Egypt, and of tht kings of JeniSEjem. In wag- 
ing war against the neighbouring potentii!te% 
he depended entirely on the resource of the 
poignard. His &natical assassins were trained 
from their earliest infancy to the bloody task, he 
imposed on them, and hastened ta execute his 
commands with a promptitude and ^eal which 
nothing but the persuanon they entertained, that 
the blood they were i^ut to spill would be grate- 
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loi to hecven, could have iiuipiped* They^ weit 
fvequently known to|»erce thitmgh the- armed 
Fasiks assembled in th« field, to reach the victim 
«l whom their poignard was tot>e aimed; and, 
when taken aKte, to smile at their tortures, and 
iBock their execu^oners. 

Ricfam^ being ngw sole master of the opera^ 
tionsy performed prodi^es*of valour, and (fisplay- 
ede^ his knowledge of the art of war. He de- 
feated Ssdadm, who had been hitherto considered 
AS invineible \ and rescued from destruction the 
€i%7 of Jaffi^ in w^cb there were a great number 
of women and sick who were about to be put to 
death. With an army of live thousand men only, 
lie defeated twelve thousand Saracens, forming 
the escort of a caravan of seven or eight hundred 
camdb kdenwitb provisions, of which the crusa- 
ders at that time stood m great need. In the 
midst of his victorious career, he was informed 
^lat Phifip had drawn over to his side his own 
brother, and that a plan had been formed between 
^m to seize on England, on the one hand, and 
Normandy, on the o^r. 

Ho was thus forced to conclude a truce with 
Saladin, and to abandon the siege of Jerusalenu 
Having procured an asylum for the christians in 
the diferent cities of Syria, he set out from 
thence on his return to England, putting on 
board his large ships, his treasures and rednue, 
and embarking, himself, on board a light vessel 
for the sake of expedition. Having been ship- 
wrecked between Venice and Aquileia, he chang- 
ed his purpose^ and set out by land for Germany, 
havmg his &ce besmeared with soot, the better 
to disguise hamself. He was hated by the 
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GermanSy on account of the disputes, which "had 
arisen at the siege of Acre ; and, having^ been 
waylaid, was taken in a cotts^ near Vienna, 
while employed to turn the spit at the kitchen 
fire. He was bound in chains by the duke of 
Austria, who sold him as a slave to the emperor 
Henry VL From this captivity he was at leng^ 
delivered on paying tv ransom of fifty thousand 
marks of silver* As soon as Philip was apprized 
of this, he wrote a letter to Richard's brother, 
John, sumamed Lackland, in which he desired 
him to take care of himself, as the devil was un- 
chained. 

On his return to England, Richard prepared 
to punish Philip for his perfidy, and a disastrous 
war ensued between the two nations* In the sue* 
cessful prosecution of this war Richard died, and 
was succeeded by his brother John, whose pre* 
tensions to the crown of England were, however^ 
disputed by his nephew Arthur, ^ded by Philip* 
Arthur having been made prisoner, and put to 
death by his inhuman uncle, the latter was sum* 
moned by Philip to appear, in his quality of 
duke of Normandy, before a tribunal of his 
peers* On his refiisal Philip attacked and sub- 
dued the provinces of Maine, Anjou, and Tour 
raine, which were then held by the English, and 
united Normandy to the crown of France three 
hundred years after it had been detached fix>m 
it by the incapacity of Charles the Simplo* 
Guyenne was the only province which remained 
to king John. 

While Philip prepared a powerful fleet and 
army for the invasion of England, and while 
the success of this expedition was in a manner en* 
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sared l^ the genend ctiseontentfl, and by the de> 

testation in which John was held bj M the ordeit 

of the statey pope Innocent IIL was plotting, 

fm his side, to render England a fief of the 

church* He excommunicated John, declaring 

that his crown was forfeited, and calfing on his 

flitfajects to declare against him. John, who was 

now driven to despair, had no o^r resource 

than to surrender his crown to the pope's legate,' 

Pandolphus, by whom it was restored to him on 

his signing and sealing an act which purported 

that he held it of the holy see. This submissian^ 

on the part of John to the Papal authority, was 

notified by the pope's legate to Philip, who was 

constnuncd to give up every idea of the intended 

oonquest of England. 

A powerful league was shortly after formed 
against Philip, whose lust of dominion had given 
great umbrage to theneighbouring potentates. At 
the head of this league were the emperor and 
the king of England, aided by the united forces 
of the dukes of Brabant and Lontdne, and those 
of the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, and Nevers. 
Two very formidable allied armies were thus as- 
iembled. PhiKp having sent his son Loms into 
Anjou, proceeded himself into Flanders, whert 
he encountered the emperor Otho, at Bovines, be- 
tween Lille and Toumay. A dreadfol conflict 
ensued, which lasted for five hours, and waA 
nearly fittal to Philip, who was wounded, andun* 
horsed. He was rescued by two of his knights ; 
and victory at length declared in his ^vottr. The 
emperor fled ; his standard, in which was dis- 
played the Imperial eag^e, was torn in pieces ; 
and the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, to- 
gether with three other very powerful grandees, 
V K3 
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four German princes, twen^-five nsAAsmencsa^ 
rying bannersi and an infinite number of ofiBcera 
and knights, made prisoners. 

After this victoi^, Philip made his tiiiuaphfi^ 
entry into Paris, with the count of Flanders 
chsdned to his car. In England, the dastardljr 
conduct of John, in the prosecudon of the war, 
occasioned great discontents. On this, and other 
accounts, he was compelled by his barons to 
sign the Magna Charta, the foundation of British 
fiberties* Hieiving afterwards violated his pro- 
mise, he was dethroned, and Louis, the son and 
heir of Philip, was invited to repair to London^ 
where he was proclaimed. He was verjr soon, 
however, obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
infant son of John, who was seated on the throaef 
on his father's death. 

About this time the fourth crusade was unde^- 
taken. It terminated by the capture of Constan- 
tinople, which transferred the empire over the 
Greek church to the Latins. Baudouin, tlie new 
count of Flanders, was elected emperor; but the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches did nol 
subsist for more than half a century. The powei 
of the Venetians, who had had the greatest shara 
in the exploits of this crusade, was more solid and 
durable ; insomuch, that from that time Venice 
became the most fiounshing republic in th« 
world. 

The inquisition, which was first established in 
France, from whence it found its way into. Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, may likewise be dated 
from the reign of Philip. In Languedoc and 
Gascony, thousands of sectaries, who had dared 
to attack several of the most revered dogmas of 
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(he church of Rome, were tried mquititoriaBy bf 
the execrable Simcm of Montford, and condenm*- 
ed to perish by the flames. These unfortunate 
victims may be considered as having laid, at the 
expence of their liyes^ the foundations of the pro- 
testant religion- 
Philip II. died at the age of fifty-eight years^ 
mud was succeeded by his son Louis VIII. who 
was scarcely seated on the throne, when he was 
samtnoned by the king of England to fulfil the 
, promise he had made, while in London, to sur- 
render, as soon as he should become king of 
France, Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. 
Instead of complying with this demand, he took 
Rocbelle finom the English, whose sole posses- 
sions on the French territory were now limited to 
Bourdeaux^ and a few other {daces in jGuyenne* 
A peace was ccmcluded between the two powers^ 
which lasted for four years* 

Disturbances were at this time fomented iii 
Flanders by a man who styled himself count 
Baudouin, and who had so striking a resemblance 
to the nobleman of that name, that the inhabit- 
ants almost unanimously declared in his favour^ 
notwithstanding it had been asserted that the real 
count, after having been declared emperor of 
Constantino^, had been put to death by order of 
the king of Bulgaria, into whose hands he had 
fallen* The daughter of Baudouin, who governed 
as countess of Flanders, called Louis to her aid ; 
and by his interposition the insurrection was quel- 
led* The pretended, or real count, for there 
were many who entertained a persuasion that he 
was not an impostor, was put to death, after hav^^ 
ing experienced the most cruel t<»rtures which a 



ttteieileaftlefiide €(mld deyise^ Thi« was a^ the 
first enonmty to which the cotimessiiad been m- 
itigated by her ambitkm) as she had refused to paj 
the ransom of her hmband^ who was at thi^ time 
faeldcaptiTe* 

After a short reign of three years, Louis VIII. 
was pdaoned at the «ege of Arigooih by Tht> 
babt>^count of Champwgiu This siege, whkh 
lasted* for three months, had been utiderfakca 
agtdnst the religious sect before alluded to, the 
constant object of the persecutions of the popes 
atid kings of France. 

Louis IX* commonly styled St* Louis, being an 
infont at the time of his father's death, the re- 
gency was confided to Blanche of Castille, the 
queen dowager. This was considered as a viola* 
tion of the &klic law ; and accor£ngly a power- 
fill league^was formed by the counts of BouJogoe, 
Champaign, Toulouse, and la Marche, aided by 
tte ambitious countess of Flanders, by whom the 
queen regent was detested. The latter found an 
able prime minister in the person of the cardinal 
legate ; and by his policy the league was brcdces* 
To thwart the views of the countess of Flanders, 
who was about to contract a marriage with the 
count of Brittany, she liberated the count, her 
husband, from a captivity which had lasted thir> 
teen yeafs, and re-established him in his posses- 
ions. Having been afterwards informed that a 
plot had been set on foot, by this intriguing fe* 
male, to seize on the person of the young fing, 
she suddenly afmed the Parisians, and by the 
adoption of other prudent measures, counteracted 
her designs. 

Scarcely had Lottis attained the age of twenty- 
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«ne ^ears, and taken the reins of ^ goTennnent 
into his own handsy when Henry IIL of England 
demanded the provinces which Louis VIII* had 
promised to restore. At^iderwas made of Poi- 
tou, and o^ the best part of Normandy ; bat this 
did not satisfy Henry, who resolved to try the 
issue of a battle. His army was defeated on the 
banks of the Charente. 

LauIs had hitherto displayed great wisdom and 
firmness ; but having fallen dangerously sick> he 
made a vow, that if he should recover his health) 
he would proceed to Palestine with a powerful ar* 
my, to eicterrainate the infidels. This was the 
sole motive of the crusade which was about to be 
undertaken. It may be considered as the sixths 
there having been another entered on some years 
before, the issue of which was so contemptible 
that it scarcely merits a record. 

The miscarriages which had attended the pre* 
ceding expeditions to the holy land, had abated 
the religious enthusiasm to such a degree, thai 
the subjects of Louis manifested a gre&t reluc- 
tance* to the new enterprise. His consort, and 
brothers, did whatever they could to prevail on 
him to abandon his design* The archbishop of 
Paris, a virtuous prelate, represented to him that 
a compliance with his vow would expose hi$ 
states to invasion, and his subjects to ruin. He 
had, at the same time, to overcome the repugn 
nance of the grandees, without whose aid it would 
be impossible to accomplish his design. By 
the dint, however, of much perseverance and ad- 
dress, be was at length enabled to set out&r 
Asia, accompanied by his queen, and his two 
brothers, Robert and Charles. The regency hav* 
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hkg been onee more confined to tlie <pittefr 
ager, Loms pn)ceeded to LyMSi ^ere ' 
ceived the benediction of tiie pope^ and^ 1 
descended the Rbo&e^ embarked at 
Mortes. 

Ha)dng landed in Egypt, a cotmtiy tiie'< 
qnest of which had been represented to- hnSb ( 
essential to that of Palestine, Damieftfrwas 
doned by the Saracens on the approach of Ini 
troops, who advanced to Cairo in fott coBfidemaa 
of success. One of the kivyg's brothers, the ooufll 
d'Artots, having, with two ^K«sand csev&lr^ 
crossed the branch of the Nfle, which wa»lb«Hl 
^ be fordi6Ie, to feclfitate the passage of tiie 
main army, was invested by Ihe Satacensi, and} 
OS well as his ^oWer», cut in'intees : Loois, 
who hastened to his succour, was hhxisdf i^epv^ 
ed with a dreadful carnage of hifl troops, and 6l> 
figed to fortify himself m the fortress of Dsemiet^ 
ta« In the mean ttttie femine and disease made H 
dreadful havoc among the French troops, wiio 
ifere pressed by an enemy infinitely superior to 
them in force. 

Louis having again taken the field, wa» hhxiseff 
tnade prispner, and the vHiole of his army either 
killed or taken* He was ransomed by the tinltaii 
of Egypt, on condition of surrendering the for«* 
tress of Damiett^ in which his unfoirtunate qfueen 
was immured ; and had, besides, to make a sa* 
crifice of nearly half a miiffion sterling for the 
ransom of his troops. These conations, and a 
truce of five years by which they were Mowed, 
were so displeai^g to the Saracens, that the;f 
put the suhan^o death. 

Instead of returning to his own dominnm^ 
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liRPBu praeeeded to Pakstine, mheet he spent 

jfaree yesurs in firming ellbace^ and projecting » 

Kevr attack <»» the if£dels. When he was told 

Ibaft France waa in daoger, hia reply was : ^ What 

^ -irill laecome of the kingdom of Jeruaalem if I 

^db|Mat ?" He was^ howev^y solicited with ao 

■meb iiB^g^cyy by the queen dowser, to return 

tD lilS'Own donwimiS) that he was forced to re* 

oaaaciCf hr the preseoti hb views in Palestine* 

Od has arximl in Paris, he founded there the ho8« 

pital of the^QoinsBe-'Vingts, an institudon for the 

hfeidy in snenorjT of three hundrad of his hnigfats 

fnho had had their e^es put out by the Saracens | 

andkadaehap^huilttocontun the relics he had 

cidiecteil in th^ holy land* 

The EaghshV who had recruited their strength 
danag has abscscey imperuMialy demanded the 
fronno^ of 'which they had hcen dispoaseaaed* 
Afier much c^Nbeataidcm with his barons on this 
«^ject, k was Agreed by Louis, that the pRK 
mac&A of Limousin^ Perigord, joid Queicy, shouM 
{be ceded 'to Eogland, on cmidttioQ that Henry 
-and his descendants should renounce every for^ier 



Tlieattendon of the French nation was infect- 
ed at this period to the canquest of the two Sic»- 
Mes, vby Chifflescpunt of Anjpu, the younger bro- 
ther of Louis. The emperor Prederic IL hav- 
iag been exeommunieated, and deprived of bis 
ibdian posaejBsions, tiiey were aff(»«d. by pope 
■Ufbaa {V. to any prince of Europe who woudd 
uadertaloe to punish Conrad, his son, for his re- 
•fractory conduct towards the. see of Rome* He 
not m\y held the above possesaieiis, without the 
coasei^ >of the xxspe, hut atCadscd and ravaged 
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the papal territory. Charles took up the quanw 
of the church) and having slsdn Conrad, made i£ 
rapid conquest of Friuli, Calabria, and Sicily* Hj| 
was checked in his career by Conradin, the sod mf'j 
tlie deceased, a youth aged sixteen years, wh0 
signalized his courage on several trying occasions- 
He was made prisoner by a stratagem, and publidir 
beheaded, by the order of Charies, in the city 6[ 
Naples. It will be seen that his death was aveog* 
ed, fourteen years after, by the massacre of the 
French, at the famous Sicilian vespers. 

Louis, who was. resolved on another crusade, 
was well pleased with the conquests made by his 
brother Charles, because they &cilitated his entrj 
into Egypt, and from thence into Palestine* Tl^ 
preparations having been made, a council was as* 
sembled to deliberate on the spot of debai'kation* 
The king of Tunis had sent an ambassador to 
Louis, to signify that he should have no objection 
Co embrace Christianity, provided he could be as- 
sured of the support of the French. This was, 
however, merely a feint to which he res<»ted, to 
divert the forces of Sicily, under Charles of An* 
jou, who meditated an attack on his dominions* 
The French army, being embarked on board Ge- 
noese and Venetian vessels, sailed towards Tunis, 
but found, on their arrival, the port shut, and the 
idolaters under arms. 

Enraged at this treachery, Louis forced his way 
into the port, and attacked Carths^ge, which was 
at that time a wretched town built on the nuns of 
the ancient city. The citadel was carried with- 
out any resistance, and the troops formed en- 
trenchments to wait for the arrival of th^ king of 
Sicily> with a supply of men and provisions. The 
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fesoisrces of Loius's army were nearly exhaust- 
ed ; and while the ranks were dsdly thinned by 
disease, the scorching heats, and the^^want of 
wholesome sustenance, the king of Tunis, backed 
by a powerful army, derided the impotent efforts 
of his adversary. After a most dreadful and 
agoni^ng suspense, Charles arrived, but without 
the expected reinforcements and supplies, which 
were still on thei%way. The plague, which had 
made gp'eat raTS^;es among the troops, had intro- 
duced itsdf into the royal tent ; and the king of 
Si<dly came just in time to see his brother Louis 
perish from its attack. Thus terminated the 
seYenth and last of the crusades, with the life of a 
monarch who possessed many excellent qualities, 
and who, had it not been for his fanaticism, would 
have been a blessing to his country. 

Philip, styled the Hardy, succeeded his father 
Louis, whom he had accompanied to Africa, and 
the miserable remains of whose army he brought 
back to France. The commencement of his 
reign was marked by a disastrous event, the mas- 
sacre oi the French in Sicily. Peter III. king 
of Arragon, had espoused the sister of Conradin, 
the youth who had been so inhumanly butchered 
by the command of Charles. The Arragonian 
monarch considered Sicily as the patrimony of his 
wife ; and, being backed by the pope and the ^ 
emperor of Coi»tanUnople, was determined to 
avenge, in the execution cf his project, the above 
murder. For this purpose, he employed an in- 
triguing Italian nobleman, named Procido, who, 
IB the disguise of a £iar, prepared the Sicilians 
Sm a revolt, and bound them by a promise to 

Vol. XXIU. L 
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j&urder all ^be French dwdUog en tlte iiiflidi 
without any distinction of age or sex. 

£kster Sunday vnts made chok:e of liir 
^^' the exeodtion of this bloody purpcMse. The 
Tcspera had no sooner commenced than 
the signal was given for the butchery^ and in less 
than two hours all the French in f uUy were pot 
to death. The assassins did not even spmre their 
own daughters who were prepiant by their cne^ 
mies. Such was the hatred they entc^ttained 
against ^ose whom they considered as the in- 
vaders of their country ! Upwards of eight thoa* 
«and males were massacred^ without reckoning 
the females and chiidren. In the mean time thik 
king of Arragon, who was on the coast with a 
powerful fleet, was received wkh open arms on 
his landing, and instantly crowned. By this 
sudden revolution the cruelty and tyranny of 
Charles met with an exemplary pohiahment. 

He suddenly assembled bis forces, »id laid 
siege to Mesinna, before which plaoe he inelfec- 
tuidly exhausted his n^ans snd hts itreog«th; Hh 
son was made prisoner by the Arragonian mo- 
narch ; and this disastrous event had so lively an 
effect on hiln, that he died of grief. 

Philip, to avenge the murder of the French to 
Sicily, fitted out a fleet, and levied an army 
which penetrated into Oatsknia, to ikttack the 
king of Arragon in his here^ary dominions* 
The troops were accompanied by the pc^'s le- 
gate, who commanded them to pot to death hk- 
discriminately the Wlidfee of the ifohahitants, aH 
they had been excommutncated by the sovereign 
pontiff. Snch was the bariMttity of the Fi^neh 



mUk&ty^ th«t fit the ^egc^ of Girona^ they 
killed all Ihoae wbo had sought lefuge in the 
Gfauneb^ aa a»yiiim. which had been hitherto ccmi- 
ataatly respected* 

The enterpriMEofPhiiqi^ which had assumed 
9o menacing an aspect, was confined to the 
finxltlcsa cai^ure of the aboire city. The hired 
i^esaels belonging to Genoa and Pisa iiad been im- 
prudex^ly diachar^jpd ; and the enemy either sunk 
or captiued what remained of the French naval 
armaaieQU The troops which had been thrown 
imo Girona wore redaced to the g^eateit extremi- 
ties for the want 'of provisions. In shorty the 
gjessei:al Allure of the expedition afflicted Philip 
ao much, that he fell into a decay, of which he 
died atPer^agnaa* His character was totally 
the reverse of the surname of J^rdy which he 
bore* His weakness made him the ready dupe of 
«very artifice ai hi& courtiers ; and he had not 
any predominant feature in his character^ ex« 
cept that of aa inordinate passkn for amassing 
wealth* 

The interment of this monarcli gave rise to a 
"^BBry angidar and obstinate dispute* The monks 
of St. Doiis would not allow the heart to be 
taken out of the tiody ; while the Jacobins as* 
sorted, that, conformably to the dcHiation of his 
successor, they were entitled to keep the heart 
in their church. Tiie doctors df the Sorbonne 
referred the question to the pope ; and in the 
mean time the Jacobins, without waiting for his 
decision took possesuon of the object of their 
wishes. 
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Philip the Hardy was the first of the sovereigns 
of France who besto¥red patents of nobitity on 
the wealthy cidzens. A new class of aristocracy 
was thus introduced,^ which at length vied in 
splendour with the ancient possesses of the terti- 
torial properties. 

Philip IV. samamed the Fair, ascended the 
throne at the age of seventeen years. He had, 
on the preceding year, espou^ the rich heiress 
of the king of Navarre, who was likewise count 
of Brie and Champaign. These states, hewg 
added to his own dominions, rendered him ex- 
tremely formidable. 

During the first eight years of his reigpo, France 
was at peace. Edward I. of England, desirous 
to prevent every object of contention, paid a visit 
to the French territory, and did honoc^ Sa 
Guienne. The ardent rivality which had so loi^ 
subsisted between the two nations appeared to 
have been subdued, when Philip, who was proud, 
haughty, and jealous, gave the signal for war 
on a most frivolous pretext. At Bayonne, an 
English sailor had killed, in a quarrel, a sailor i 
belonging to Normandy. This was the sole 
pretext for an oixler issued by the French* mo* 
narch, without any previous complaint or de« 
claration, to attack, seiz^e, and bum, -the Eng- 
lish vessels* 

The English having retaliated, Philip cited the 
king of England to appear before the tribunal of 
tlic peers of France, to which the latter replied 
that he had an independent tribunal in London, 
capable of administering equal justice. The j 
French sovereign still persisting to treat Edward, 
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koL bid qoafi^ of duke of Qmeoin^ as a rassal of 
tlte-tax^WH ; aad^the other aa obatinatelf i^efuain^ 
to cross the aeas$ ki obedience to'ao petvmptory « 
AiaiidiUey war was declared in Ibmiy and the con* 
qttftftt of Guieniie ateloevvd bf the French. 

Adc^I^usy king of theJlomaBS) declared war 
agiunAt Pyiipy bf whom hia ambassadors had 
been gios^ insulted. This was the origin of a 
new league enterad into i^nst Fmnoe, byEng* 
Imd and t^ermany, aided by the diilce of Bar, 
and the eoent of Flanders. In the {Hosectitioii 
of the contest which ensued, Pl^^ was extremeif 
successful* He triumphed o?er Edward and hia 
sllies, and conquered Flanders* At the instance^ 
howeycr, of Pope Boni&oe Vlll. he was after* 
wards oUlged to restxHre Lillet Dmiay, and Coor* 
trsy, to the count of Flanders, and to conclude a 
peace with England* It was likewise decreed by 
the pope^ that Edward^ who had lost his queen 
ia the course (^ the preceding year, should es- 
pouse tlw^ sister of Philip, who should at the same 
time bestow the hand of his daughter on Edward^a 
eldest son* These marriages were accordingly 
solemnized* 

Pope Bonifiice next declared his wish that Phi* 
lip should instantly set out with all the forces he 
coidd assemble, to expd the Saracens from Syria 
and Palestine* The crusade, indeed, which was 
published by his holiness was universal, all the 
princes of Christendom being commanded to con- 
tribute towuds the expedition, in men and mo* 
ney, in proportion to the extent of th«r states* 
The sums which werfe thus collected were lodged 
in the coffers of the pope. Philip pleaded urgent 
business as a pretext for refusing to send an army 
L2 
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to the east : and Boniface, who was awaie of tUft' | 
reftisd, pronounced a decree of exconiintmicar^ I 
tion against him, declaring that his sidijects "w&rt^ \ 
freed from their allegiance, and that his domtmcKift ; 
were the lawful property of any one who woaM 
take possession of them* 

Philip, in return, charged Boni&ce with be- 
ing an impostor, a heretic, and a siraoniac, ao 
cusing him of every posdble crime, and declaring 
that the see of Rome was vacant. He a»i8e- 
quently appealed agsdnst the sentence which had 
been pronounced in the convocation of carfinala 
at Rome, referring his cause to a future assemUy 
over which a legitimate pope should premde» A 
trusty agent, of the name of Nogaret, was dis- 
patched to Rome vnth this appeal, but with 
seci^et orders to seise on the person of the pope^ 
and to conduct lum to Lyons, to the end that 
he might be tried by a general convocation of 
the states. The most considerable personages be- 
longing to the ecclesrastical territory were bought 
over ; and Nogaret vras, on his arrival in ItSy* 
supplied with troops by the &milies of the Colon- 
nas, who had been persecuted by Boni^e. Be- 
ing accompanied b^ Sciarra Colonna, Nogaret 
introduced himself into Agnani, in which place 
the pope considered himself much safer than at 
Rome, where he was not beloved* At day-break, 
the papal palace, which was but weakly guaotled, 
was forced. On the first rumour of this attack, 
Boniface clad himself in his ecclesiastical mantle, 
and adorned his head with his tiara, seating him- 
self on his throne, with the keys in one hai^ and 
the crosier in the other, the more effectually to 
awe his assailants. In this posture he waited 
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^€(^^ter his tritttnph or his death* Sciarra struck 
Mm in the face with liis gaimtleti at the same time 
\bat the soldiery attacked him by the grossest 
mitragesy and the most insolent language* The 
pcmtifir who was perfectly calm> being at length 
pressed to abdicate the papal throne, replied that 
he preferred death to this alternative. Then 
Wwiog his head, he told the soldiers to strike* 

The enraged Sciarra wished to plunge his dag- 
ger in his breast | but Nogaret interceded, ami 
protected his person from aU further violence* 
He was made to descend Grom his throne, andy 
having been divested of his pontifical ornaments, 
was seated on a horse without saddle or bridlCf 
with his &ce turned towards the tail. As it was 
not posable to conduct him in this way to Lyons, 
the conspirators deliberated em the step it next t>e- 
hoved them to take. Some were of opinion that 
he should be shut up in a dungeon to perish with 
hunger ; while others proposed tlmt he should be*^. 
decapitated, and his head sent to Philip. It was 
fortunate for Boniface that the decision was put 
off until t}ie following day. In the course of the 
night the inhabitants of Agnani, to the amount of 
six thousand, took up arms for his deliverance, and 
struck such a panic in Nogaret's troops, that they 
abandoned their prey. 

Being thus delivered from his merciless ene- 
mies, Bomface was safely escorted to Rome, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than he found 
that his palace had been plundered both by his 
enemies and his pretended partisans. As all the 
treasures of the church had been collected in this 
building, it contained immense ridies, such as all 
the potent^es of the earth could not have assem- 
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bled nt the sAtne time* This calamitous event 
produced a phrenzy which speedOy^ terminated his 
existence. 

Philip had no sooner made his peace with th» 
church, and thoroughly reconciled himself with* 
tiie successor of Boniface, Pope Clement V*, than 
a revolt broke out atnong the Fleming^, who 
had been cruelly oppressed by their governor^ the 
count of St* Paul. The insurgents were he^ed 
by a weaver of Brussels, and had been wrought 
U> such a fntch of exasperation, that thejr mas* 
sacred the French garrisons in every part dt 
Flanders* They afterwards defeated, in a regu- 
lar combat, a French army commanded by the 
count d'ArtoIs, whose imprud^ice and temerity 
were such, that the greater part of his cavalry 
were precipitated headlong into a canal having a 
muddy bottom, in which both men find horseif 
perished. The Flemings made a bridge of their 
bodies, smd charged the enemy's infantry, neariy 
the half of whom were slain. Upwards of twenty 
thousand French, among whom were the counti 
of Artois and St. Paul, fell on that day ; and 
lour thousand pairs of gilt spurs were hung up in 
the Flemish temples. 

The insidious offers made by Philip were re- 
jected by the Flemings, who persisted in their re- 
solution to throw off the French yoke. It requir* 
ed an assemblage of all the forces of France to 
defeat them ; but their spirit was stlU unsubdued. 
They revolted afterwards under Philip, of Valois> 
and proved that, when the affections of a nation 
cannot be gsdnedov^/itis not an easy task to re* 
duoe it to obedience. 

The religious and mMitary order of the Kn^hts 
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Templars was at this epoch ahoUshed in France. 
The motive which led Philip to this measure is 
related in the following manner. He had debased 
the current cdn to such a degree, that the popu- 
lace of Paris had revolted, and proceeded to the 
^;rossest outrages against his person. As the 
templars had neglected to quell this insurrection, 
he caused the grand master, and the whole of the 
order, to be apprehended on the same day, as welf 
in Paris as in the provinces. Historians allege 
that he was prompted to this measure by his ava- 
rice, which had before induced him to debase the 
current coin of his realm, the templars possess- 
ing an immense property. The grand master, 
and the principal members of the order, were put 
to the torture, and aflerwards executed. By this 
horrid cruelty Philip obtained possession of their 
wealth. 

Several leagues having been formed against 
him, and symptoms of revolt having manifested 
themselves in every part of his kingdom, Philip 
fell sick of grief, and died at Fontainbleau. His 
death was, at the least, accounted for in this man- 
ner ; but suspicions were entertained that he was 
assassinated by the order of the bishop of Chalons, 
who had set en foot the most formidable of Uie 
leagues. In the reign of this monarch, whose 
vindictive disposition could only be exceeded by his 
extreme avarice, the city of Lyons was united to 
the, French monarchy, and the independent Swiss 
Republic established. Three of the Cantons 
leagued agunst the emperor, who was their sove- 
reign in quality of the duke of Austria, and, hav- 
ing expelled their merciless governor, brought 
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about the confederation which sqbMsted for neaxifp 
five centuries.. 

Louis X.y surnamed the Butm^ succeeded Iq 
the throne, in right of his bulh* His character 
was weak and irresolute, and it was therefore for* 
tunate for the subject, that he did not rei^ more 
than six months and a few days* He had all the 
vices of youth, without possessing any of the vir- 
lueft and amiahle qualities which usu^ly distin* 
guish that period of life* 

The only remarkable political event of his 
short reign was, an unfortunate expecUtion he 
made to Flanders, in which his army, employed 
in the siege of one of the Flemish fortresses, be- 
ing left destitute of provisions and ammuDiti(»i^ 
was exposed to the mercy of the enemy^ and ia a 
planner exterminated* 

Louis, having heated himself in a tennis ceurt^ 
and very imprudently swallowed large draughts of 
water cooled with ice, was suddenly cut off, leav*- 
ing his second wife pregnant* On the recdpt of 
ti^ intelligence, his brother Philip, who was then 
at Lyons, repaired to Paris, and having assembled 
the heads of the imtion, demanded the govern- 
ment* It was enacted that he should hold it undl 
the queen should be brought to bed* If she 
should be delivered of a male cluld, he was to 
have the regency ; but if of a female, he was to 
be proclaimed king* 

A mate child came into the world to defeat the 
lM>pes of PbtHp ; but this posthumous infant srn^ 
vired only five or six dajrs. The regent was now 
^:oclaimed king, under the title of Philip V., sun 
mmed the Long* He was the first monarch of 
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tlie t^Pd face who came to the throne in a collale^ 
val tme* On his accession he convened an assem- 
biy, in n^ich ftn express kw was enacted to ex* 
dude from the inheritance tiie prhicesses of the 
blood. 

Philip made a traffic of civil liberty, which he 
bartered for money to the bondsmen of the royal 
domains. These domains he declared to be im« 
ftfienable. He likewise made a provision by which 
the appanages, hitherto the property of the chil- 
dren, were to be revfertible to the crown, in de- 
&u}t of male issne* He persecuted the Jews, and, 
^ ^tieral, ail the foreigners who resided within 
his dominions, and refused to embrace Christiani- 
ty* Many of them fled ; and others were con- 
demned to be burned. The Jewish women threw 
their children into the flames in which their own 
\30dies were to be consumed, to prevent them fiom 
being subjected to the baptismal ceremony. 

After a short reign of five years, Philip died, 
and left behind him no other than female issue, 
whoni he had disinherited by the support he gave 
to the Salic law. He was succeeded by his young- 
er brother, Charles IV. sumamed the Fair, a vir- 
tuous and accomplished prince, who began by re- 
pressing the severities exercised by the inferior 
class of the nobility against their tenantry. He al- 
so brought to condign punishment the financiersi 
the greater part of whom were either from Lom- 
bardy or some other part of Italy ; for in those 
days the French disdained these employments. 
The fruit of their rapine was confiscated ; suid they 
were sent back to their own country as poor as 
when they had quitted it, the greatest punishment 
which could have been inflicted on them* The 
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mint master, who was at the same linxe recrilrei 
genera] of tlie crown, was. put to death, in* consei 
quence of his refusal to reveal the spot iti which h€ 
had concealed the royal treasures he hsEd aj4>ro* 
priated to himself 

The wise condjactof this prince, who knew how 
to take advantage of the existing circumstances; 
secured peace to Frafice. His rigid probity led! 
him to attack vice in every direction, whatever 
might be the rank or dignity of the offender. He 
was himseU* a strict observer of the laws ; and had ; 
no other ambition than that of governing his sub- ^ 
jects with justice and equity. Had not his career 
been so soon checked, thei« is reason to pre- \ 
sume that he would have made great efforts to en- 
sure their happiness* He was, however, snatched j 
off by an untimely death. What was said of him 
by his courtiers, was perhaps the highest compli- 
ment they could have paid him, that he was more I 
of a philosopher than of a king* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Revoit qfthe Flnmng^^Defeai of the French in the 
memGreUfie battle tf Crecy by Edwerd IIL of 

^ En^dmd^ and in that of Poitiev by Edwan^the 
Black Prince^^ney are again defeated at 4gin» 
court by Henry V* of England. 

A T the time of the interregnum which followed 
^^ the death of Charles IV. who did not leave 
behind him any male issue, the monarchical go- 
vernment was not as yet established, seeing that 
the principles of obedience were not defined. 
This could alone be brought about by the unioo 
of the great fiefs to the crown. They merely ac« 
Imowledge the monarch as lord paramount. 
Even the provinces which had been subjugated, 
arrogated to themselves a considerable number of 
privileges ; and the dukes of Guienne, Burgundy, 
and Brittany, in conjunction with the count of 
Flanders, deprived the throne of a part of its 
preponderance. It will shortly be seen how this 
order of afiiadrs influenced the future destinies of 
France. 

The widow of Charles being pregnant at the 
time of his death, it became necessary to establish 
a regency, instead of proceeding immediately to 
. elect a king, in the expectation of her producing 
a male heir to the throne. The question of who 
was to be regent lay between Edward III. of 
England, the eldest son of the sister of the de« 
V-OL. XXIIL M 
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ceased monarch, and Philip of Valois, the eldeil 
8on of the paternal uncle of the last three king^ 
The former founded his pTretensions on the proxi 
roity of his relationship ; while the latter called tc 
his aid the Salic law* Edward alleged that if this 
law excluded females from the crown, it did not 
exclude the sons of princesses, and that conse- 
quently the nephew had a better title than the 
cousin german* This reasoning was qonchosive ;^ 
but the invincible aversion entertiuned by tbe^ 
French to English domination, bestowed the re- 
gency on Philip of Valois. 

On the birth of the posthumous child, which 
was a female, he was proclaimed king. He was 
sumamed the Fortunate, because he obtained the 
crown by the demise of three young sovereigns. 
The first act of his authority was to bring to tnal 
Remy, the person who had had the administra- 
tion of the treasury imder Charles IV. He was 
tried, convicted of peculation, and hanged. 

He found infinite difficulty in reducing to obe- 
dience the Flemings, who made unceasing strag- 
^cs for their liberty. They were brought under 
subjection for a time ; but Philip treated them 
with so much cruelty, that ten years after their fu- 
ry became implacable. Their revolt was princi- 
pe^y caused by the forced levies made on them by 
their count, who had, to their detriment, signed 
private treaties with the king of France. 

Philip formed the resolution of humiliating his 
rival and competitor Edward, whom he haughtily 
summoned to appear personally before him, to do 
homage for Guienne, and the county of Ponthieu* 
Edward, with the advice of his peers, proceeded 
to France as duke of Guienne, but accompanied 
by a suite which announced all the pomp of 
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royalty* He had studied the form of the homage 
lie was to sender, ^d expressed himself in terms 
urbicb did not commit his personal dignity. After 
this Suxaed act of submission, the exaction of 
whicb inspired him with an inveterate hatred to 
Phitip, he demanded justice of the states for the 
lands the king of France had withheld from him 
since the war made in Guienne by Charles of Va- 
lois, in which a part of the duchy had been wrested 
Groxn. him* He meditated a plan which he pru- 
dently concealed, until he should find a meet op* 
portunity to humble Philip in his turn* He was 
not long in bringing oyer the Flemings to his in- 
terest ; and a brewer, named Arteville, became a 
more powerful ally to him, tlian the emperor 
Louis of Bavaria, and five other princes whom he 
had drawn into the league* Arteviile had acquir* 
ed over his countiymen the Flemings all the as- 
cendancy which courage, patriotism, eloquence, 
and successful enterprise could bestow. 

In the mean time Philip created a new enemy 
in the person of Robert of Artois, the grandson 
of the count of Artois, who had been killed in 
the battle of Courtray. Robert was legitimate 
heir to the county of Artois, which Philip, not- 
withstanding, withheld from htm, having bestow- 
ed it, from interested motives, on Matilda the 
aunt of Robert. The latter set off for London, 
and exposed his pretensions to Edward.- 
. The Flemings were at this time ripe for a re- 
volt, but entert^ed a scruple of conscience. ^ 
They had promised in a late treaty to be feithful 
to the king of France. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Robert of Artois persuaded Edward to 
assume, without any ceremony, the title and arms 
of France. This was no sooner suggested than it 
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was carried into effect ; and a justiiicatofy xnu' 
Aifesto was published on the occasion* Xhe ne- 
gociations which followed being ineffectual, fid- 
ward set off for Germany, and made an alliance 
with the emperor, in whose dominions lie leYied 
troops. 

A naval engagement followed, in which the 
French were defeated with a dreadful loss* To 
save the further effusion of blood, Edward pro- 
posed to Philip that, as the war was rather a cdQ- 
fiict between sovereign and sovereign, than be- 
tween nation and nadon, the issue should be tried 
by a single combat ; or, which would perhaps be 
more agreeable to him, by a hundred champfojos 
on each side* To this Philip insolently r^Ii^ 
that a lord paramount was not bound to accept a 
challenge from his vassak 

Edward was so afRicted at the death of Robert 
of Artois, who was slain in the naval conflict, that 
he bound himself by an oath to ravage France* 
He landed in Normandy, and having rapid]/ 
atchieved the conquest of the greater part of that 
province, proceeded towards Flanders. Seeing 
with regret that his personal quarrel was the cause 
of the destruction of so many men, he sent a 
second challenge to Philip, whose contemptuous 
silence irritated him beyond measure. Having 
prosecuted his route, with fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners who greatly embarrassed the pro- 
gress of his army, he crossed the river Somme, 
and took possession of a height which commanded 
the village of Crecy, become so celebrated by 
the defeat of the French army* This ever me- 
morable battle cost the French thirty thousand 
soldiers, twelve hundred knights, and eighty ban- 
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ners. Fhilip) notwithstanding he had been beat* 
en^ persisted in refiuing to retreat f and was on the 
pcnnt of being made prisoner by the English^ 
when ooe of his not^ipen seized the bridte of his 
horse, and forced him to withdraw from the fieJd 
of battle. The effects of this victory, thus glori* 
oosly gained by Edward, were more dreadful than 
the battle itself^ He laid siege to Calais, and con- 
certed his measures so well, that his adversaries 
ooold not throw succours into the place. Nearly 
two tfaousand of the wretched inhabitants having 
boea sefit out by the garrison, to lessen the con- 
amnptioa of provisions, came to the camp of the 
besiegers. Edward gave to each of them a hearty 
nueal and two shillings, providing them a retreat 
for their future securi^. 

The French army nad scarcely assembled be- 
' fore Calais, when the place was surrendered to the 
Engfish. Edward held this acquisition to be of so 
much consequence, that he deemed himself in 
possesion of the keys of France. The import- 
ant post of Calais was in the possesion of the Eng- 
lish until 1558. Edward displayed so great a 
share of moderation in die midst of his conquests, 
which were extended to Brittany and Guienne, 
where his arms were equally successful, that he 
consented to a truce with France. 

At the above time a scoui^ still more terri- 
ble than war threatened the human species with 
an entire desolation. A general plague, surpass- 
ing in its horrors whatever besides the remotest 
history can furnish, ravaged in the space of 
eighteen months every part of the known world. 
It broke out in the northern provinces of China ; 
and, after having desolated Asia and Africa, de- 
M3 
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populatifed Earope* In its retuni) it swept ofi^ in 
the traces through which it passed, two-thirds of 
the inhabitants. This calamity had been preced- 
ed by teniae earthquakes, which swallowed up 
whole cities. 

Philip died amid the general execration of his 
subjects. He was vain, obstinate, and of a li- 
mited capacity. Even aiter he had been beaten, 
be could not appreciate the merits of the adversa- 
ry with whom he had to deal. In his arrogant 
presumption, he persuaded himself that he co^d 
master events, fancying them subordinate to his 
courage. Edward &cetiously called him the au- 
thor ci the SaHc law, because he took possession 
of all the salt in his dominions, and so^ it to fan 
subjects at his own price. 

During this reign, Avignon was sold to the 
pope for a trifling compensation, by Jane of 
Anjou, queen of Naples, who had strangled her 
husband, and to whom the pope granted an 
asylum in the territory he had acquired by this 
purchase. The province of Dauphin6 was ceded 
to Philip, on condition that the eldest born son, 
the presumptive heir to the crown, should in fu- 
ture be styled Dauphin, and bear the arms of the 
province. 

John II., the son and succfessor of Philip, was 
forty years of age when he ascended the throne. 
He conceived the most violent projects; con- 
stantly refused to be governed by the advice of 
his statesmen; and possessed neither sagacity, 
foresight, nor discernment, in the line of conduct 
he pursued. He commenced his reign by the 
assassination of the high constable, Raoul, count 
of £u, who was decapitated in his presence, 
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without being brought to a trial. The post of 
high constable, and the county inherited by the 
deceased, were bestowed on two of John's favour- 
ites* Xhts scandalous abuse of power excited so 
much alarm among the grandees, that they pio- 
ceeded to open revolt, and chose {at their leader 
Charles I. lung<^ Navarre. 

The latter called on John to dismiss his favour- 
ite on nvhom he had bestowed the post of the de- 
ceased Raoul ; and on his refusal, caused the 
newly-elected constable to be assassinated. He 
then wrote to the grandees, and to the different 
cities of France, to say that he had resorted to 
this measure for the public wel&re, and to entreat 
them to be constantly united with him, so as to 
obli£^ the king to govern equitably, and con- 
formaUy to the laws. On his side, John was 
not remiss in his exertions, and deemed it expe- 
dient to have recourse to a stratagem. He ac- 
cordingly contrived, with the aid of the dauphin, 
who pret^ided to have been brought over to 
the adverse party, to seize on the person of the 
king of Navarre at a public entertainment to 
which the latter had been invited. He next or- 
dered four of his particular friends, among whom 
was th^ duke- of Harcourt, to be put to death, 
and was himself present at their execution. 
This act of cruelty rendered the revolt gene- 
ral, and kindled the flames of war between 
France and England. The brother of Charles of 
Navarre, who was lodged in prison, and all the 
friemis of his house, together with the relatives 
of the noblemen whcr had been executed, took 
the field, and demanded succour of Normandy, 
as well as of the king of England, to whom they 
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made a jtender of seversd cities, to engage him iB 
break the trace he had made with the kin^ <if i 
France* -i 

John disdainiiilly rejected the pacific offers of^ 
the prince of Wales, who had ten years before f| 
obtained so much renown at the battle of Crecy ; i 
and the result of his obstinacy was, ^at the fiic* 
ti(»is which had been set on foot obtained over hiia 
a complete triumph* The battle of Poitiers £o^ 
lowed, to shed an additional lustre on ^e arms of 
England* The blBL<ck ymncc could bring into the 
field eight thousand men only, whom he had to 
oppose to an army eighty thousand strong* He 
was pent up, near the city of Poitiers, in a very 
narrow spot, where,^ without risking the event ai 
a battle^ John might have reduced him to the al- 
ternative, either of surrendering, or of seeing his 
army perish through hunger* Such was, howe- 
ver, the impatience of the French monarch, that 
he attacked without regulating the order of the 
battle. Victory declared in fiivour of the sms^ 
army of the prince of Wales, by whom John's 
army was routed and dispersed, and himself mad^ 
prisoner. He was conducted to Bordeaux, and 
from thence to London* A truce was shortly af- 
ter consented to by the Idngof England, who dis- 
played great moderation on this occasion, as he 
might unquestionably have made himself master 
of the whole of the French territory, by a vigo* 
rous pursuit of the war* 

In the interim the king of Navarre, who bad 
escaped from prison, acquired a powerful asceml- 
ancy over the states general, which had been con- 
vened after the captivity of John, and were pre- 
sided by the dauphin in his new quality of lieute- 
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mit of the kingdom. The conwquence was that, 
in these assemblies, the minbters by whom the 
public affairs had been conducted before the un- 
fiurtunate event of the battle of Pdtiers, were tri« 
ed and convicted, notwlthstaniling the dauphin 
made eveiy possible efibrt to screen them from 
piiiUBhinent. On the latter being declared regent, 
he acted with so much firmness, that Charles of 
Nairarre, after having thwarted him in every pos- 
stt)le manner, was construned to propose to him 
terms oi accommodation* 

Jt^n, who was wearied of his captivity, pn>- 

poeed to the English, that, on concKtion they 

'^ould consent to his liberation, they shoidd hold, 

in full sovereignty, Normandy, Saintonge, Pdtou, 

Guieosie, Maine, Anjou, Tourraine, the territory 

of Aunis, Perigord, ue limosin, Ponthieu, and 

the Boulonnus, jn addition to which they should 

be paid fbur millions of crowns in specie. The 

piovisions of this treaty, which had been ratified 

In London, the dauphin and the states general re* 

fused to confirm, which irritated Edward so much) 

that he landed a powerfiil army in France, and j«t- 

vaged several of the provinces. 

John returned to France : but shortly after set 
out forXiondon, to engage Edward, as some his* 
torians pretend, in a crusade which he^d un- 
dertaken at the instigation of the lung of Cyprus. 
Others assert that the motive of his visit wbs a 
passion he had conceived, during his captivity, 
for the countess of Salisbury. This unfortunate 
monarch died two months after his arrival in the 
English ci^ital. His body was conveyed to St. 
Denis. 
Unless for the talents of his successor, Charlea 
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V« sumamed the Wises the Freoch 
might have fidlen m^r the yolke of KngUah 
.^miHitioD* On his accessioQ to the throne^ the 
.was lecommeiiced agajnst the ki^g of Ni 
who again asserbed his preten»Qn$ ^ Brie 
Champai^* He was defeated b3f Berlraodr 
Guesclin, a valiant commander fin whQ«» QI 
bestowed an unUnuted confidence* Churiiii: 
thirty preceding years the French hadexpej 
.ed no other than defeats 9 a more fiattesk^ pi 
pect was now before them. .^, 

Du Guesclin was next sent into Brittai^» ail 
the head of a powerful armff to support the po^ 
tendons of Charles of Blois ; andafterwarda iolo 
Castile} to succour Don Henry, wha had to dis^ 
pute the crown of his ancestors. with his brother 
Petert sumamed the Cniei* The latter having 
been taken under the protection of England, was 
so powerfully aided by the hci:Qical prince oi 
W^e% that he was seated on the throne^ a£lber th^ 
defeat of the army of his brother Henry, in a 
combat in which Du GuescUa was made priscHier* 
His subjects were, however, so irritated by his 
haughtiness and inhumanity, that they recalled 
Don Henry, who h^ pa83ed into France to im- 
plore the succour of Charles* By his aid Peter 
was d^^ted in the batde of Montiel ; Du Gues* 
clin was liberated from his captivity ; and Don 
Henry again seated on the throne* 

He was. Dot ungrateful to his bene&ctor, but 
formed an alliance with France, as soon as war 
had been declared agsdnst England* Charles, in 
the prosecutitmof this war, brougbt into the field 
five armies, the most powerful of which was com- 
naaded by hia favourite Du Guesclin, whom be 
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appcmited constable of France. The cte* 

of Goienne was raprdty atclijeved by the 

idi armsy tbe career of which was, howeyer, 

ohecked by the prince of Wales's general, 

by a dextrous and well concerted march, 

jRiddeBly found himself before Paris, to which he 

liid siege. While before the place, the English 

iKist liersdds to defy Charles to come out and meet 

tbeixiu Instead of accepting their challenge, he 

opposed to them the 1army of Da Guesdin, who 

forced them to raise the siege. The latter prose- 

CQted his enterprises^ and expelled the Engikh 

from Beny, Tottrraine, and Anrjon, of which 

they had already made themselTes masters. He 

next recovered from them the Rovergue, Peri- 

^cyrd, and a part of the Limousin. 

]3on Henry, the ally of Charles, obtained a 
Tfelory over the English fleet. As Edward had 
not a sufficient nnmber of vessels to send prompt 
reinforcements into Poitou, Guienne, and the 
territory of Aunis, the French general met with 
but little resistance. The English monarch ac- 
corcMngly expeiienced tbe inconstancy of fortune, 
which forsook him both by sea and by land. His 
anrnes on the French territory insensibly melted 
away, without being able to set cm foot any great 
military enterprises. 

The truce which intervened was followed by 
the death of the prince of Wales, and by that of 
his £3ither Edwai^, who survived him but a short 
time. Charles having now brought liis projects 
to maturity, assailed the English in every direc^ 
tion. He recovered from them five provinces, 
but failed in his attempt on Brittany, by a preci- 
pitation which threw all the advantages into the 
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scale of his adversaries. This monarcl^ wU 
possessed great vigoar of mind, but whose cam 
stituti<^ was extremely delicate^ was sudcieidp 
carrkd off in his forty-seventh year. It ^rill soi 
be perceived that his death wiui a great calami^ 
to France. " 4 

He was succeeded by ChaHes VI. styled ihttt 
, Well Beloved, whose minority was confided to fai» 
' three uncles. Their insatiable avarice, duru^^ 
their short regency, was such, that the oppressed 
Parisians, as well as the inhabitants of Roueo* 
Troyes, and Orleans, broke out into open re^olu 
When the insurrections were quelled, they weie 
made to pay very heavy conUibutiona, which 
were seized with avidity by the regoits, instead 
of being carried into the public treasury, for the 
benefit of the state. The necessary consequence 
was, that when arms were taken up against the 
English, the people were harassed by new taxes* 
the weight of which indicated a general insur- 
rection. 

The first campaign into which Charles entered 
Was against the Flemings, headed by the son of 
Jacques d'Arteviile, whose exploits have been 
already noticed. He defeated them at the battile 
of Rosebeck ; and shortly after, by the advice 
of his council, turned his arms against Eng- 
land, then weakened by the civil wars in whidi 
Richard II. was involved with his subjects by his 
incapacity. 

There had never been, on any former occa* 
sion, so great a preparation of ships, men, and 
warlike machines, as were then destined for the 
invasion of England. All the vessels belonging 
to Flandersy Sweden^ and Dennaark, were either 
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§«ircliased of hifcd for the expedttioti. Thisfoi^ 
«nidaMe fleet, whieh wasfitt^outin 1386, con« 
«ated of one thousand, two hundred, and eighty-^ 
•eren sail, of which sixty were ships of the 
Une. Id the centre was a wooden city, having a 
diameter of three thousand paces, ^provided with 
towers and bastions, and constructed over boats 
lastened together. It was so contrired as to be 
put together, or taken in pieces, in the space of 
a day ; and was intended to furnish lodgings for 
the troops when they should be landed. Twenty 
thousand horsemen, twenty thousand cross-bow 
men, and twenty thousand foot soldiers armed 
with halberds and hatchets, formed the army 
which was to be disembarked* The French no- 
bility proceeded m great numbers to Flanders, to 
eml^ric at the different ports, and share in the 
glory of the expedition. To the great surprise 
of Europe it failed, having been encountered on 
its passage by a tempest which dispersed the 
ships. The wreck of the wooden city was thrown 
by the waves on the English shore. 

Charles had a &vourite, named Clisson, whose 
elevation to the rank of constable of France 
gave |o much o^nce to the grandees that they 
formed for his assassination a pfot which was 
carried into effect as he quitted the palace. He 
received fifty wounds^ neither of which proved 
mortal. The assassins fled into Brittany, where 
the plot had originated ; and were followed by 
Charies, who was resolved either to force the 
duke to deliver them up, or to punish him in case 
of a refusal. In crossing the forest of Mafns, at 
the head of his army, he suddenly displayed 
symptoms of insanityy fmm which he was not 
Vol. XXIII. N 
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wdl recoveredt wken an accident at a ball, g^^ 
on the occasion of the birth of a princess^ brouj 
on a relapse« 

During his insane state, the^ dukes of Burgundfr 
and Beny resumed the reins of the governments 
Louisy duke of Orleans) brother to Charles, as-; 
serted that the regency belonged by right to 
him ; but he was excluded by the duke of Bur* 
gundy on account of his youth. This was the 
ground of an inveterate hatred between the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy. Louis had the 
queen on his side^ and intrigued so well that, 
while the, duke of Burgundy was absent on a jour- 
ney, he was declared sole regent. His degraded ad- 
versary did not long survive this event ; but the < 
duke ef Orleans did not derive any advantage 
from his death. The son was still more ardent 
and politic than the father, and was resolved to 
assert his rights. 

The hatred which prevailed between the heads 
of the two factions was at length augmented to 
such a degree, that they did not scruple to ma- 
nifest publicly their hostile intentions. The duke 
of Orleans was detested by the peqple, and be- 
k>ved by the grandees ; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy had captivated the good graces t>f the 
commonalty. On Sunday the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1407, they had both of them been present 
at the mass, and received the communion to- 
gether, In addition to which they had sworn to 
be perfectly reconciled to each other, and to 
keep up a friendly intercourse* On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, th& duke of Orleans, having 
quitted the queen's house in the evening, had not 
proceeded a hundred steps, when he was assaa- 
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^sinated, hy tfie order of the ' duke of Bargimdf , 
I by Raoul d'Ocquetonville. His widow died of 
grief ; but his sons were forced to sign, in the 
cathedral of Chartres, a reconciliation with the 
duke of Burgundy, who was proclaimed regent 
amid tbe acclamations of the people. 

After some years of struggle and contention 
between the contending Actions, it was resolved 
that the regency should be placed in the hands of 
the queen and dauphin, as the surest means of 
preventing open hostilities* The duke of Bur- 
gundy, on his dismissal, joined the English, who 
were arming both by sea and land, to attempt the 
invasion of France* They landed in Normandy, 
and were not long in recovering several of the 
strong holds of which they had been dispossessed. 
Having crossed the river Somme, without meet* 
Big with the smallest obstacle, they found the 
French army drawn up in a plain near the village 
6f Agincourt, or Azincourt: it was there that 
the valorous Henry V. of England, with an army 
of fifteen thousand men, gave battle to neariy 
foar times that number of the French, over whom 
he g^ned a most complete and decided victory* 
On ^t memorable day, ten thousand French 
were slwn in the field. The loss was chiefly con* 
fined to persons of rank and consideration. It 
was estimated that upwards of nine, thousand 
knights or gentlemen fell, together with a hun- 
dred and twenty noblemen carrying banners. The 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts of 
Eu and Vendome, were made prisoners. The 
other ptisoners amounted to fourteen thousand, 
being nearly equal, in point of numbers, to the 
force which Henry brought into the field. 
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As it was apprehended that the duke of Bi]r« 

gundy^ who was making forced marches towai^'^ 
the capital, would unite his forces with those » \ 
England, the count of Armagnac was called <m 
to defend the kingdom* He was appointed prirarf 
minister, and had the dignity of high constahfe 
conferred on him* He was so haughty and 11^ 
flexible in his administration, that the people re* 
gretted the absence of the duke of Burgundy* 
His abuse of authority was carried to such an 
excess, that he at length became obnoxious to bit 
own party, as well as to the queen, to 'whom he 
was indebted for his elevation. Being aware 0/ 
the intention of the latter to bring him into dis- 
grace, he was resolved to anticipate her, for 
which purpose he accused her, before the kln^^ 
who had his lucid intervals,, of maintaining a 
criminal intercourse with Louis Bourdon, th« 
grand master of her palace. Bourdon was strang- 
led in the prison of the Chatelet ; and the queen 
imprisoned at Tours, where she was strict/f 
watched. In her captivity she wrote to the duke 
of Burgundy, whose succour she earnestly im- # 
pk>red. He was obedient to her call, and pub- 
lished a manifesto in which he demanded th^ the 
regency should be bestowed on her, calling on all 
the subjects of France to unite their arms to his, 
and free the king and the dauphin from the thral- 
dom in which they were held by the count of Ar- 
magnac* 

The queen having been delivered from her cap- 
tivity, the duke put himself at the head of sixty 
thousand men, and was received with open arms | 
in Champaign and Picardy, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Paris, accompanied by the 
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laeen* It was not necessary hr him to invest 
~ie place, the gates of which were opened by the 
[populace, who seized on the Annagnacs, and 
^ made tliein prisoners. The king, who was in a 
state of stupid insensilnlity, thanked both the 
qaeen and the duke for their good offices, pro- 
mising for the future to be governed by their 
comisels* 

A report having been circulated in Paris that 
the ArzDs^acs were to be liberated, the populace 
proceeded to the Conciergerie, where they put 
to death the constable and all his adherents* 
TViey went from thence to the Chatelet, and mur- 
dered such of the bishops, presidents of parlia>- 
ment, Sec as were favourable to the vanquished 
party, and had gone thither for protection. It 
was to be expected that the English, who had 
well founded pretensicMis in France, would take 
advantage of this state of anarchy. They re- 
turned to the ^French territory with a full peiv 
suasion that they would not meet with any 
^ resistance from the duke of Burgundy ; and con- 
quered the whole of Normandy. Their rapid 
progress at length equally alarmed the two jEeic- 
ticms,' the one headed by the dauphin, who styled 
himself Regent, the other by the queen and duke 
of Bui^ndy^ by whom a council had been 
established for the direction of public affairs. 
Negociations were accordingly entered into with 
H^ry V. of England, whose demands, dictated 
by his victorious exploits, were so extravagant, 
that they inspired universal terror and alarm. 
" God,*' said he, " hasjaken me by the hand, and 
** conducted me hither. There is no longer any 
^ king in France, where anarchy and disorder 
N2 
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^' prevail. It therefore bekmgs . to me to g^ovem^^ 
^' and to save a state which totters on the brink df 
« ruin." 

. The dauphin and the duke dE Bai^gpLmdy bad 
an interview, and embraced each other at tbe 
■head of their respective armies, promising- to tmite 
in the expulsion of the cmnnicHi enemy. Tbe 
assassination, however, of the duke of Orteansbf 
the latter was not forgotten by the partizans 
of the dauphin* A seomd interview baring: be&i 
agreed on, on the bridge of Montereau, ta remove 
eveiy cause of future contention, the duke bad no 
sooner bowed his knee to do homage to tbe . 
dauphin, than he was surrounded by a band of 
noblemen who had been attached to the deceased 
duke of Orleans, and put to death* Tbe queoi, 
who entertained a mortal hatred to her son, was 
so incensed at this murder, that she persuaded 
Charles to disinherit him, and to tofeder the 
crown of France to Henry of England, <^ obB" 
dition that he would espouse the princess Ca- 
therine. The ofiTer was accepted, and a treaty ^ 
entered into, by which, on the death of Cfaarifes, 
the property of the kingdom was to devolve to 
Henry and his heirs for ever. He was in tbe in* 
terim declared regent. With respect to iJbm 
dauphin, the son of the duke of Burgundy de* 
manded that: he should be brought to trial for 
having commanded the assassination of his father. 
On his refusing to obey the mandate of tht 
council, which was assembled at Troyes, it was 
declared that he should be banished for ever from i 
the kingdom, tlie assassination of John, duke of ^ { 
Burgundy, having rendered him unworthy tosuf^* 
6eed to the crown. 
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L A kind of interregnum Mowed the death of 
tiHeniy, vrhich happened at Vincennes in the 
r thirty-eighth year of his age, and that of Charles^ 
ynho survived him only two months. At length 
the infant son of Henry was proclaimed king of 
-Engiand and France ; and the duke of Bedford 
appointed regent of the latter kingdom during his 
AQinority. 

Cards were invented in the reign of Charles 
VI. to amuse that monarch, and to relieve him 
firom the melancholy which followed the aliena- 
tion of his mind. 

There were at this time two competitors for the 
crown of France, Charles VII., son of the de- 
ceased monarch, styled by the English, by way 
o£ derision, the King of Bourges, the place of 
his residence, and Henry VI. of England. The 
forooer owed his re-establishment to the throne of 
his ancestors, to the zeal and valour of his gene- 
rals, and to the neglect of the duke of Bedford, 
the regent for Henry, by whom he was allowed 
^ to augment at his leisure a party which, at his 
Seller's death, had been very inconsiderable. 
The efforts of this party were at first uncertain ; 
and Charles would have been irrecoverably lost, 
had not a misunderstanding arisen between the 
English generals and Philip, the new duke of 
Burgundy. The duke of Bedford had proceeded 
to England, to quell a popular insurrection. After 
several inconsiderable actions, the siege of 
Orleans was undertakei!!. 

This meroosable siege was to decide the fate of 
I the French monarchy. The attack and the de- 
fence were made with equal vigour. Count Du- 
nois, better known under the nasie of the Bastard 
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of Orleans, performed prodigies ci valour ; 
withstanding which the besieged was about to 
lender the place, when a sudden and unexpecl 
event occurred to revive the ardour of tlie Frei 
A young country girl, named Joan d'Arc^ 
sented herself to the council of Charles^ wi 
had himself, in his de^>air, fled the evemng' 
fore to Dauphin6, to say that God had, in a reVi 
lation, apprized her that the royal troops 'would ' 
enabled to sustain the siege, and force the epemj 
to retire. Struck with equal surprise and 
miration at the heroical conduct she displayed}^ 
the council granted her the sword she requested^ 
and by this sword she swore, that in her hand it, 
should be fatal to the English, whom she would 
drive from the kingdom, to restore it to its lawfiil 
inheritor* 

At the head of the French troops she fvdBUed 
the promise she had made. She was mounted on 
a white palfrey, and displayed on her banner tb^ 
image of our blessed Saviour. Thus arrayed, 
she sallied forth into the field, and, having ohUgtd ^ 
the English to raise the siege of Orleans, led on 
the troops of France to further conquests. The 
hopes of the nation were raised, as if by a mi" 
racle. Rheims opened its gates ; and while the 
English were dispersed in eveiy direction, Charles 
extended his conquests to the banks of the Seined. 
He was crowned in the above city, Joan of Arc 
being present at the ceremony, clad in martial ar- 
ray, and holding in her uplifted hand her victori- 
ous sword. « 

As a recompence for tiiese important services, 
she was ennobled by Charles, together with the 
whole of her family, and their heirs and dc- 
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idants* The nobility did not refuse to receive 
to their body the humble female domestic of a 
Ivern keeper ; an incontestible proof of the 
celebrity of her exploits. Having been after- 
irds wounded in defending Compiegne, which 
^was besieged by the duke of Orleans, she was 
[made priscMner in a sortie, and sold to the English 
ffer ten thousand livres. She was by them tried 
I at Rouen for sorcery, and condemned to be 
burned. After this sentence, which reflects an 
eternal disgrace on the judges of the secular tri- 
bunal by: Airhom she was tried, she leaped cou- 
lageously from the battlements of the tower in 
which she was confined. She was bruised and 
lacerated by her fall. The cries which her suffer- 
ings extorted from her gave the alarm to her 
guards, who watched her more strictly than ever* 
When led to execution, she shed tears. To pro- 
long her tortures, a scaffolding of plaster had 
been contrived, with so great an elevation, that 
the Barnes required a considerable time to pe- 
netrate to her body, which was gradually con* 
%&umed. 

The subsequent union of the duke of Burgundy 
with Charles, was a &tal blow to the English, 
who received another check by the sudden death 
of the duke of Bedford* The body of this great 
and virtuous nobleman, who had governed France 
with so much wisdom and moderation, that he 
was equally beloved by the French as by his own 
countrymen, was conveyed to Rouen, and inter- 
j red, with princely ceremony, in a magnificent 
] tomb, 

I The aspect of affairs became suddenly changed. 
1 It was of little avail that Henry VL was pom- 
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pously crowned in Paris : the pravinces fell, 
after the other, into the hands of the F) 
whose successes were due to &e exploits of Fi 
Dunois, Armagnac, Montmorency, Trimoi 
and several other distinguished generals. Ohai 
was not an idle spectator of these events, 
gained in person the battle of Formigny ; and 
i^ortly after the capital fell into his hands. 

In his southern dominions his career was check- 
ed by the valour and skill of Talbot, an illustrious 
English warrior, who perished in battle at the age 
of eighty years. The death of this heroical chaimc- 
ter, and the fiital disputes in England between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, at length 
placed the whole of the French monarchy, ynih 
the exception of Calais, under the dominion of 
Charies, who was on that account sumamed the 
Fortunate. 

In the midst of his conquests he was harassed 
by the refractory conduct of his son, who at 
length broke out into open revolt, and levied a 
powerful army in Dauphin6, his appanage. He 
endeavoured to surprise several places in the vi- 
cinity of that province, while the fether was 
employed in the conquest of Normandy and 
Guienne. He had next the temerity to demand 
. the title of the duke of Normandy for his infiint 
son. Having failed in his attempt to bring over 
to his side the duke of Burgundy, his atrocity 
of character suggested to him the idea of cut- 
ting off his father by poison. Charles, who was 
made acquainted with this unnatural plot against 
his life, was seized with so terrible a panic, that 
for five or six days he refused all sustenance. 
When he was at length prevailed on by his second 
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fODy the duke of Beny, to take a small portioo 
if aliment, it was too late* Nature refused her 
pffice ; and the apprehension of perishing bf 
poison, caused him to fall a victim to hunger* 
Bach \ras the end of Charles, styled the Fortu- 
nate and Victorious I 

In his reign the discovery of printing was 
made, in the year 1440« The first book which 
was printed was a folio bible, the characters of 
wluch were a nice imitation of writing. They 
were eng^ven oh a plate ; and the moveable 
types were not invented until two years after. 

The pragmatic sanction originated about the 
aame time, in a general assembly of the clergy 
and nobility, representing the Gallican church) 
held at Bruges, to re-establish the ecclesiastical 
discipline* Its aim was to check the despotism 
of the popes, and to follow the traces of the 
luimitive church. The superiority of the con- 
vocationsy or assemblies of the clergy, over the 
aee of Rome, formed the basis of the reguktions 
which were then established. 



CHAPTER V. 

Gvil wars between the CathoScs and Protestants-^ 
The detestable massacre <^ Stm Bartholomew^^ 
Wars of the leaguem 

ON the death of his fitther, which he had him- 
self indirectly occasioned, Louis XL com- 
menced his detestable reign. As his conscience 
apprised him of the hatred he had inspired, he 
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solicited the duke of Burgundy to escort laim to 
Paris, with an army calculated for his protecuoo* 
On his arrival he governed France as if it had 
been a conquered terntory* He dismissed tlicf 
members of the different administrations ; levied 
troops unnecessarily ; persecuted the nobility ; 
augmented the established imposts ; and levied 
others unconstitutionally, without consulting the 
states of the kingdom. He had scarcely reigned 
a month, v^hen discontents broke out in every part 
of the French territory. 

His first pc^itical project was to humble his 
ancient protector, the duke of Burgundy, and 
the count of Charolois, his son, who had afforded 
him an asylum again«t the just indignation of the 
deceased monarch, his father. While he had to 
oppose the united forces of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, .the count of Charolois form- 
ed an alliance with the discontented princes and 
grandees, whose numbers were very considera- 
ble ; and at length gained over Charles, duke o! 
Berry, the king's only brother, who was irritated 
at the entrenchments Louis had made in his 
establishment. A manifesto was speedily pub- 
lished by the malcontents, whose party was de^ 
nominated the league of general welfare. 

The confederated army was soon augmented to 
a hundred thousand men, and had the wishes of 
the nation on its side. It was sufiiciently power- 
ful to redress the grievances complained of ; but 
the multitude of the generals by whom it was 
led, counteracted the vigour of the operations. 
The battles which ensued were not decisive, the 
loss being equal on either side, and each of the 
parties claiming the victory. After the combat 
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oF Montlkeiy, in the course of which the terror 
was so g^reat, that many of the runaways belong- 
ing to each of the armies, travelled upwards of 
forty leagues without taking any repose, announc* 
ing every where on their route that the day wa$ 
lost, the king passed into Normandy, to prevent, 
by his presence, the insurrection of diat important 
province. Having learned, during his absence, 
that Paris was on the eve of surrendering to the 
duke of Berry, who had assumed the title of the 
regent of the kingdom, he hastened back, but not 
without apprehensions that the Parisians would 
refuse, him entrance* In the case of finding the 
gates of the capital barred against him, it was his 
resolution to withdraw into Italy, and seek the 
protection of the duke of Milan. They were, 
however, opened, on the condition, extorted from 
htm by the inhabitants, that he should govern for 
the^ture by a council of eighteen persons to be 
i^pointed by the citizens. 

His principal aim was to dissolve the confedera* 
cy, whatever sacrifices he might be obliged to 
make* He accordingly repaired to Conflans, 
where the princes were assembled, and made over* 
tures of peace* By the treaty which followed, 
and which he was so anxious to sign, that he 
granted to -several more than they demanded, his 
brother had the flourishing duchy of Normandy 
for an appanage* The expenced which the duke 
of Brittany had incurred in carrying on the war 
were to be defirafed by Louis ; imd the count of 
Charolois was put In possession of Ponthieu 
and the Boulonnois. The &vourite of the latter 
wa0 aj^inted constable of France. The other 
maJcontents were re-established in the proporties 
Vol. XXIII. O 
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of which they had been dispossessed. Tt m» tf> 
terwards stipubted that twelve prelates, twdft 
knights, and twehre commoners, to be appointed 
by the clergy, the nobility, and the people, sfafnli 
assemble to deliberate on the acts of the govern- 
ment, and that the king shoifrid be obl%ed to ooo- 
form to their opinion. This was the last ardde 
of the treaty, and on its being signed the let^;tie 
Was dissolved. 

It was not to be expected that Loins would ksng 
conform to stipulations which were so galHng to 
his pride. He began by attacking the weaJ:est 
party, and marched a powerfal army into Nor- 
mandy, of which he dispossessed his brother, who 
retired into Brittany, meditadng revenge. The 
death of the duke of Burgundy' a£R>Tded Lpm 
an opportunity to attack his son and saccessor, 
whom he mortally hated. On this occasion he 
was drawn into a snare by his confident, the car- 
dinal of Balue, who treacherously engaged him to 
proceed to Peronne, and hold a conference with 
his adversary. He wtnt thither without an es- 
cort, in full confidence that his p^son would be 
considered as sacred and inviolable ; but was 
> made prisoner, and forced to sign the treaty of 
Peronne, which put his brother in possession of 
Champaign and Brie. The latter was soon after 
taken off by poison ; and not the smallest dotibt 
was entertained but that Louis was the author of 
this atrocious deed* 

The young duke of Buigundy was so incensed 
at this event, that he carried the war into France^ 
and sacrificed to the manes of his deceased 
friend, a great number of innocent victims, who 
had to forfeit with their lives the crime of Uieir 
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soTeveig^* The £ii|^h> who were stiU in pcm- 
ficsslon of CalaiS) having been brought over to the 
•duke's interesty penetrated into the heart of the 
-Freoch territory, but were checked in their 
victorious career hf the apathy of their monarchy 
£d^virard IV.^ who preferred a treaty of peace to 
the g^ory of foreign ccoiquests* The enterprising 
Burg^undian, deiierted as he was by his aHy, did 
not dedst* from his purposes, but formed the re- 
solution of purchasing Provence) and of seizing 
on. Lorraine, at one and the same time, to the 
eokd that he might» by the union of these tW0 
{kTovmces to his hereditary states, be enabled to 
pass firom one sea to another, without demanding 
a {KLssage* He was not deficient in the audacity 
re<)uiaiteto the execution of this splendid project; 
but, as if to justify the appellation he had ac- 
quired a£ Charles the JRa^/i^ he was so imprudent 
as to attack the Swiss, by whom he was defeated, 
in the course of the same year, 1476, in the 
combats of Grandson and Mors^. He afterwards 
turned his arms against the duke of Lorraine, 
who had aided the Swiss in defeating him, and 
was killedj by the treachery of an Italian officer, 
in an aaion before Nancy, to which place he had 
laid siege* 

Louis had been long troubled with attacks of 
epilepsy, which became more violent and alarm<- 
ing as he advanced further in years. He was at 
length a prey to all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, and immured himself in the chateau of 
Ples»s-les-Tours, surrounded by guards. In this 
fortress, which he had dxosen as his retreat, he 
laboured under constant apprehensions of the 
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revolt of his subjects, whom he had most cruft^ 
persecuted. Death at length relieved him fron 
the complicated suflfenogs of guilt and supersti- 
tion. To convey an idea of his sanguuiarjr chik 
racter, it will suffice 16 quote the following iastz 
When he pronounced sentence of death on the 
duke of Nemours, he ordered that his in&nt 
children should be placed beneath the scaficddtto ^ 
be sprinkled by the blood which gushed from the 
body of their parent. Such an instance of refined 
cruelty, and cold baibarity, dispenses us Atvin 
saying any thing further of this scourge of the 
human race, who was, notwithstanding, the first 
of the kings of France on whom the title of His 
Most Christian Majesty was conferred. . 

His. successor, Charies VIII., was in hisms*' 
joritywhen he ascended the throne, having en* 
tered on his fourteenth year : it was therefore 
declared, in an assembly of the states^ that the 
kingdom was not in need of a regent ; and that 
the conduct of the royal person should be confided 
to Anne of France, the king's sister, and wife of 
Peter of Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. This deci- 
sion was highly displeasing to the duke of 
Orieans, who aspired to the regency ; and laid 
the foundation of discords which separated the 
Court into two distinct facdons. 
' The duke of Brittany having died without male 
issue, the rich heiress, his daughter, was sought 
by all the unmarried princes of Europe. She had 
already been betrothed to the archduke Masi- 
mlHan ; but, by the influence of the duke of Or- 
leans, a marriage was brought about between 
this princess and the, young king, who had been 
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betoTO cootncted to the daughter of the king of 
tfae Romans. A double diapeudation was thus re- 
quired £rauk the pope* 

Thi^ manriage, wiuch excited the aatoniahment^ 
of all Suropey giive so much displeaMire to the 
arrhdiitft, that he implored the succour of Spai^ 
and £»iigiaBd, in carrying on a war against 
CiiaElea» His tioops having been defeated, thfs 
£ng^^ wididrew the fctces they had landed at 
CUaia for thi6 invaaon of France* 
' Xlie liwurile prcjjectof Cliarlea was the con- 
quest of Naples, on which he was obstinately 
bent, as if Che territory of Pr»ice had been of 
Mttle CM* DO iralue, whea compared with the pos- 
sesttDD of a part of Itdj, which boasted a more 
genial climate* To remove every obstacle which 
lay in the way^ he terminated the war with the 
nelgiibouring princes, and$ to secure their neu- 
trality, made to them the most in^rtant con« 
eessicms. To the king (^ CastiUe he ceded the 
counts of RoussiUon and Cerdaigne ; and aban- 
doned to ^e archdidLe Maximilian, whose wife he 
had taken, the comities of Burgundy, Artois, and 
Chatokns. 

The king of Naples was no sooner apprised of 
his intention, than he tiered to do honu^ to 
Charles, and to pay him an annual tribute of fifty 
thousand crowns* This proposition was haughti- 
ly rejected ; and the Frendi army crossed the 
iyps, but with such insufficient means for the pay- 
ment of the troops, that their leader was onder the 
necessity of pledging the jewels and trinkets of 
the duchess of ^voy and marchioness of Mont- 
ferrat, to raise the sum of twenty-four thousand 
09 
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ducats. The great advantage of the Fn^seii^' 
when they penetrated into the Idngdom of J>f aples, caj 
resided in their powerful train, of artillery* Tfaey^* j 
were not obliged to undertake any nege, zior ta 
combat their enemy in the fwld ; and sucli wram 
the terror their appearance excited, that ^e g^ceat-- 
er part of the cities sent a deputation to Ctiaiics 
with the keys. On this occasion pc^ Alexander 
VI. wittily observed, << that the French lad cxuxsc^ 
^ like quarter-masters, with the caiixne. beneatb' 
^* the arm, and chalk m the hand, td mark oat 
•* their lodgings." 

The inhabitants of Florence declared in &.vocic' 
of the French, and, in their revolt, proscribed the 
Medici, whose property was confiscated^ and their 
statues broken. Every part of Italy was panic 
struck ; and Charles made his triumphaat entry 
into Rome, without encountering the smallest op^ 
position. The pope, who had secretly fiivoured 
both the emperor Maximilian and the king of Na-^ 
pies, took shelter in the castle of St* Angelo. To 
make his peace with Charles, he was reduced ta 
Ibe necessity of ceding four of the cities of the 
ecclesiastical state. 

When the French tnonarch was yet at the dis- 
tance of fifty leagues from the Neapolitan territo- 
ry, the dastardly king of Naples surrendered ids 
possessions to his eldest son, and retired to Sicily, 
where he died six months after. The son §qU 
lowed the cowardly example of the father, and 
Ijetook himself to flight as soon as the French 
presented themselves to force the outer entrench-^ 
inents of the capital. Charles was crowned king 
of Naples in the month of February 1495 ; and^ 
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bamn% assumed the pompous title of kisg of Coo- 
ifiMAtinopte, wore the Imperial ornaments during 
ilbe ceremony* 

^While the French felt themselves secure in 

Italy, where they treated the inhabitants of the 

ttiib|ugated territory with the utmost rigour, a 

league, of which the pope was the principal in- 

sftigatory was formed against them at Venice* ■ All 

4he princes of Italy were secretly united against 

Cbarles, who adopted, when it became necessary 

Ibr hkn to d^end himself against them, the most 

vicious ^an he could possibly have devised* 

£b diyided his troops, instead of keeping them 

in a collective body ; and the result was that the 

Preiich were driven, not only out of the ^ ngdom 

of Naples, but of every part of Italy* The king 

• (^ Ariagon contributed essentially to their de* 

feat. 

Charles, oh his return to France, could not be 
prevuled on ^o abandon his favourite idea of the 
conquest of Italy* He levied a new army, and 
made the most expensive preparations to effect 
the passage of the Alps* He was, however, 
thwarted in his intention by cardinal Bri^onnet, 
who had been gained over by the pope ; and by 
the duke of Qrieans, by whom the command of 
the army was declined* The latter perceiving 
that the health of the kmg, who had led a very in* 
temperate life, was visibly on the decline, was re- 
solved not to quit the capital, and thus risk the loss 
of the succession* He was not wrong in his conjec- 
tures relative to the approaching dissolution of 
Charles, who was cut off in his twenty-eighth 
year. The direct line of Philip of Valois termi- 
nated with this monarch* Anne of Brittany had 
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borne him four children, all of whom died in t 
iB&ncy ; and the sncceaiion £ell to his couffitB^ t 
duke of Orleans. In this reign the diacoTery i 
America was made by Columbus. 

Louis XII. styled the Father of the Pc 
was the grandson of th^ ddke of Orleans, 
had been assassinated bv the duke of Barg^ 
«nd great grandson of Charies V* of France^ 
was tlurty-six years of age wh^ he asceoded i 
throne. He suppressed a multitude of f 
and took the most effectual measures to i 
his subjects happy and Contented* He vms fiW] 
quently heard to say, that a good shepherd casM •> 
not take too much pains to fatten his fiock^ 

After having regulated the internal affiiirB et 
his kingdom l^ the wisest and most ben^c^it 
administration, Louis became the dupe of his al- 
lies, who prevailed on him to attempt the conquest 
oi Genoa, Naples, and Milan. He was sUccessfid 
at the commencement of his operations ftgamst 
Italy ; but their issue was as unfortunate as that 
of the enterprises of his predecessor* He was m* 
volved in a great number of treaties, which were 
so many snares, cmitrived to entrap him, by the 
treachery of the Italians. He had beskieis the 
want of address td irritate the Swiss agamst him, 
instead of making them his friends. In his war 
against the Spaniards he was equally unsuccessful. 
His army was defeated ; and his fleet -of obsem^ 
tion, which was stationed off the coast of Cats* 
Ionia, driven into port. 

The widow of Charles the VIIL had retired to 
Brittany, her inheritance, a possession which it 
was of importance to Louis to obtain. He had 
long entertained a passion for Anne of Brittany ; 
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polio J now blended itself with hia love. He 

KscordlTn^ty procured a divorce with his queeO) 

tlie daughter of Loab XL, and contraaed the 

al&UTkce iie so ludently desired* The newqyeen 

< *> tgi irse< i over him an entire ascendancy* .Her 

destiny^ was somewhat sif^ar : after having es- 

pcMu^ed two kings, and having been in a n)an« 

ner dm-vcHoed from MaximiJian of Austria, she 

ascencled the throne a second time, by the depo* 

sitioT^ of a princess, the daughter of a king of 

'Yrai>c^* She died, after having, by her impoN 

'Umities, done considerable injury to the affairs 

o£ Xtaly. She considered the war carried on 

a^aiost the pope as impious and sacrilegious) 

anice, according to her principles, an attack on 

\]he sovereign pontiff could not be justified by any 

circumstance. She accordingly counteracted the 

military operations, and destroyed in the councils 

inrbatever Lotus accomplished by the success of his 

amis* 

Henry VIH. of England, the head of the con- 
&deracy s^inst Louis, had not only declared in 
favour of the emperor, but had waged a success- 
ful war on the French territory. He suddenly 
broke with his allies, and having made his peace 
•with the French monarch, bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister, who had been long betrothed 
to the archduke Charles. This marriage was as 
extraordinary as the preceding one. 

In the midst of his preparations to recover the 
losses he had sustained in Italy, Louis died uni- 
versally regretted* The lamentable exclamation 
of the good king ia dead, was heard on every side ; 
and the memorable edict of 1499, in which he 
enjoined that the law should be constantly 
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adhered to, aolwkhfttandiiig the cxmfmiy 

which importunity- might ohanceto extort 

the aavereign, ought to have been engrairBii 

his tomb. 

' t>ur«Dg his reign the quantity of cir 

mod^ was so much a^^mented by the 7 

ooi^priiaaythat the rents of territorial 

were angmented in a ratio of eight or nine to t 

On this account the nobility deemed 

ao rich, that their expences became 

and obliged them finally to dispose of their j 

Their extravagance in horses and dogs was \ 

bounded ; and this induced Louis to 

^ that tl^ greater part of the notdemen in 

^ kingdom were, like Acteon, and Abderusi 

* favourites of Hercules, literally devoured 

•* their dogs and hopses." 

As soon as it was ascertained that thQ queen» ' 
the widow of Loui^ XII. was not pregnant (for 
this precaution was indispensable) Francis^ couni 
of Angoulemey the first prince c^ the bloody sud- 
denly assumed the title of king* 

Francis I. possessed several amiable and bril- 
liant qualities, but had a strong prop^isity for 
military exploits, and was encouraged in this 
ruling passion by the courtiers who surrounded 
his throne. His predecessor had formally re- 
nounced the duchy of Milan ; but as Francis was 
the great grandson of a certain Valentine, duke 
of Milan, his r^ationship fiimished him the pre- 
text of undertaking its conquest- 
Pope Leo X. had entered into a league with 
the emperor to prevent the entrance of the 
French into the Milanese territory ; and, <m 
their side, the Swiss had seized on the different 
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of the Alps. The French army passed, 

bwever, by a road whkh a peasant <6scoTered 

) the king. The Swiss were so much enn^ed 

their eluiding their vigilant research, that they 

them into the Milanese territory, where 

gai^ them battle* Theeombat was dread- 

Xhe French ardllery, which had been 

across the mountains with incredible la« 

made a prodigious slaughter of the Swiss 

whole files of whom it swept away, so as 

ectat^ the French cavalry to charge and break 

eir ranks with &cility* The Swiss general, ob- 

•erviB^ the terror and desoktioa spread among 

them, gave orders for the retreat, and left fifteen 

^bouaand dead in the field of battle* In this ac* 

ikoia Francis fought as a soldier, not as a sove* 

TOgn ; and his example inspired the troops with 

fot enthusiastic fury which contributed not a 

Bttle to the victory they gained* Being thus put 

m entire possession of the Milanese territory, 

Francb made his solemn entry into the ca- 

pitaly in. which he caused a paritament to be 

assembled* 

He was on the point of returning to France, 
when Pope Leo X* demanded to have an inter- 
view with him at Bologna. The result of the 
conference was, xh»t ^ concordat was substituted 
to the pragmatic sanction ; and the popt thus gain- 
• ed, for the ecclesiastical sts^, a year's income c^ 
each of the benefices conferred in France. Frauds 
next purchased, at an extravagant price, an al- 
liance with the Swiss, who engaged never to 
serve the ^lemies of the FiJcnch monarchy* M 
they had given manifest proofe of tlieir valour, 
and occupied besides the defiles which led to 
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Italy} it was conudered that such an 
ooukl not be too dearly bought. 

While Francis I. justly considered himself i 
the most powerful -sovereign of Europe, he ^ 
not long in finding a riral in the perscn 
Charles V< who had just ascended the tttonc < 
Spain. The emperor Maximilian bein^ dece 
they both asserted their pretensions to the ea 
pire. Charles haying the German ptinces oo ' 
side, was elected emperor ; a decision which <^e- J 
rated so powerfully on Francis, that his jealou^jj 
was suddenly converted into a personal animosl^^ 
which caused seas of blood to flow, in a war that 
lasted more than thirty-eight years. 

It was the endeavour of Francis to brings over 
to his side Henry VIII. of England, but the 
latter declared his intention to remain neuter. 
While he maintained, however, an equilibrium 
between the two powers, he reserved to himself 
the right of making either of the scales of the 
balance preponderate at hi% pleasure. He is ac- 
cordingly represented on a medal, holding a pair 
of scales in the right hand, and a weight lathe 
lefU 

The hostilities began in Navaire ; but the seat 
of the war was afterwards carried into Flanders 
by the Imperialists, who laid siege to Mouason. 
The emperor having learned that Francis liad 
reached the bank of the Scheldt, advanced to 
dispute with him the passage of that river ; but 
Ending himself anticipated, abandoned his army 
which might have been easily defeated by his 
rival, had he not been destitute of the pecu- 
niary resources necessary to the vigorous prose* 
cution of his enterprises. 



' Fope Leo X, leagued with the emperor to 
drive the French out of Italy, and was, by treaty, 
^^fto take possessKMi of Parma and Ptacenza* His 
*|K>licy, conjc^tly with the magnitude of the re- 
'•*ih>u#ces of the Imperialists, and the death of the 
' ^iralorous Bayard, whose expk>its have acquired so 
liigh a celebrity, proved fiital to the cause of the 
French, whose subsequent disasters, on the Itali- 
"*n territory, may likewise be ascribed to the pcr- 
aecutiort of the constable of Bourbon by the 
queen mother. That accomplished general quit- 
ted France, and took the command of the armies 
of Charles V. 

Francis having enclosed the army commanded 
by Antonia de Lcve in Padua, to which place he 
had siege, fancied he had nothing further to 
dread* He therefore divided his forces, and hav- 
ing sent a. body of ten thousand men to Naples, 
and another reinforcement of four thousand men 
to Genoa, disdained to fortify himself in his en- 
trenchments. The Imperialists assembled their 
troops, and offered him battle. His unprepared 
^tatef was such, that his generals recommended to 
f him to retreat ; but he resolved to face the enemy. 
The battle, which terminated in the entire defeat 
of the French, was fought on the 34th of Febni- 
ary, 1525, and resembled, in its catastrophe, thos^ 
won by the English at Poitiers and Agincourt. 
j Twenty-five thousand French were slain, and 
Fnuicis himself made prisoner. He had the mor- 
ffication to find hhnself the captive of one of his 
f subjects, of the very constable whom he had, as 
^ well as the queen dowager, treated with so much 
hauteur. 

Having been conducted to Madrid, the empe- 
ror refused to see hiro^ on pretence that the in* 
Vol. XXIII. P 
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terview woiddlie embastnamag to both tfae^ 
tics. Frauds was so muoh hmt by this 
that he feU dangerously sick* In bis daepmr 1 
defiveicd to his sister, the duchess of 
who bad come to Madrid to visit hiniy un act i 
ftuncialion by which he ceded the crown lo 1 
dauphiO) exhorting hb feniily ai>d hia subjects i 
consider him as od^ no longer ia .eyiaieDce. 
the mean time the parliaroem took the 
measures for the security ci Paris, and, fay i 
firmness it displayed, ^mimsbed .the 
tion into which France bad been thiown by i 
captivity of the monarch* 

Europe was at length alamied by the i^;gim- 
diasement of Charies, whose ambition bavnig no 
longer any check or coonterpcHse, might bant 
forged fetters for all the surrounding naidons* A 
league was in consequence .formed in <&vour <^tte 
captive sovereign ; and to tlus cenfoderecy Eng> 
land gave her support* Charles was thus in a 
manner forced to liberate his prisoiiet» inaa nfbom 
he exacted the following harsh cofidttikms x JBuiv 
gundy was to be ceded to hiiptn ItiU sovereignty i 
Francis was to renounce bis claims on Milan, lU^ 
pies, and Genoa ; was to r&>es|abii$h the constable 
of Bourbon in bis possessions, chatgts, and dig^ 
nities ; and to pay besides two millioos crf'crowfif 
'as his ransom. For the due performance ef 
these conditions his sons were %o be delivered op 
as hostages ; and he w«s himself to return ta 
his imprisonment, if he should be uoable to ke^ 
his v^ord. 

It was impossible that such a tveaty could he 
carried into effect* Francis, on his retum tO 
his own kingdom, assembled the states general, 
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frcei' kfan from him pfomises by a declara* 
lioa that he iras net autkonsed to alienate the 
seyaLdemaiBi^ The states of JBuiffundjr refused 
ta pwnij tmdef a fopsign dominatioQ ; and the m^ 
Atsy of Chades V* iras baffled, as a pmish* 
snent to him ht having exceeded the limits of 
aKUtdsmtM. By a alrraige InfetualiOBy howevery 
tile 6vo sen»of Franeis were delivered up to the 



C^kSKiiesfiarir turned bis arasa' agaiast the pope^ 
had eaisnad iata tiie kagne. Some waa 
niifflrrrl by the la^ieiii^MBls, vtose feroeky couki 
oaiy he compared to that of the Humi aad Visi- 
gottm^uadsr AUBiafand Aham. Either the iaha^ 
bteamsy nor the fine laoaumenta of the gsaios of 
Bsiftoel and iAfohael? Ai^^kn were sparod. The 
pope- wa9 made pnsooer ;> and Chanlea the Fiftk 
dsclawd Fsancis' ivspoiisibie ior the. disasters to 
vUch Itaiy was a> pst^* 

Tbeboaidof uhimwas new more etosely ee<> 
moisted h^weeia £ogi«nd and France, but withw 
emt intimA^utilig^ the powa^ Charles, who resd v-^ 
ed on the imFasioaa of the latter kingdom* He in« 
undaited Provence with &Ety thousand men, and 
laid siege to Mastei to^ a&d Aries. The defensive 
operslioBS ¥i«re so suceessfolly carried on by the 
M^echai de Atoitmorency, whose troops were 
constantly oo foot to intercept the supplies of 
provisions destined for ^e. enemy, that the impe^^ 
rial troops were overcome by famine* Charles^ 
rammed 90TmwM\y iato Italy^ after having lost 
the one half of his army, cut off by diseases 
and'prifvatioasb On his passage by sea to Spain 
he was o^erttdLen by a tempest which dispersed 
Ids fleet. 
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While dif se eTcnts were passings the eldeal^ ^ 

son of Fruicis was taken off b^ pmoo at Madiid^' ' 
This crime was ascribed to Catherine of .Medki%* 
the wife of the duke of Orkaas, who, by tlie deatht 
(^ the dauphin of France^ became heir to the. 
throne. 

Pope Paul III. with difficnltf brought aixnit a 
peconciimtion between Charles V. and FraiK^ L 
who agreed to a truoe d ten y«irs* During this 
truce the inhabitants of Ghent revolted agamt 
the despotism of Charles, and were de»raiis to. 
put themselves inider the protection of his riTa^* 
to whom they made a tender of the Netheiiands. 
This offer was rejected by Frands. The empe- 
ror, deeming bis presencse necessary to quell tiic 
insurrection, demanded a passage through France, 
and on its being granted, pud a vi»t to the meia* 
arch who had been his prisoner, and whom he 
might have held captive during life. Durifiji^ la^ 
stay in France he promised to bestow the duchy 
of Milan on one of the infenta of France ; but 
this promise he fergot on his return to Spain* 

It is unnecessary to follow him in his other at- 
teR^>ts at iHiiversal domination, in all of which 
he &Liled. To return therefore to Frands, who. 
had exhausted his kingdom by thirty years of 
warfare, he at length signed at Crespy.a definitive^ 
treaty of peace with his formkiable adversary*^. 
He survived this treaty only two years. He was 
a zealous patron of learning, and founded in the. 
capital the college of France, whkh subsists ta 
this day. • 

His son, Henry IL, succeeded to the throne. 
He became the slave of the duchess of Valen- 
tinois, who had been the mistress of FranciS) and 
who, notwithstanding she was forty years of age 



swoce i sde ^fa qi^nrtbglltc yoany ^prince. From 

tbe nMomeotftbe acfulved a thorongih Mesodcncf 

e¥«* biiR) Jie ceftSed to dii^jr either chatacter or 

geniuB^ CMy indotidy to j^ve aiiy wiU of lu* oimb 

His ioQ^eiUitf in^^ired tvio &ctioo6 with a deah« 

Id wield the scefHjre. At the head of oDe of tbem 

w&» the coQs^iye of FtwKe^ .who was opposed by 

the sUIi mer« feErmidahta par^ of tie Giaaes. It 

was imposaibie for this wesk nuHttrch to pre* 

▼eajfc the eie¥atioa of the hoaae of LorsMne* 

Francis of Ixtrraine, duke of Giiiae» had SHncd 

aTei<y close eoaaectioa with tlie dadbessof Valeai- 

tifiois^ who waa tQo> poUdc to oppose hiaa in kis 

aBiEfttioas (H-Qjocts^ He was considered as the 

aaviour^ iheitaltvkavtag obliged the powerfol 

Uharles V. la faise the siege of Metz^ and {»a> 

teeted the kinf^ofB ^[ainst a very fonaidshie in* 

^«aa(xi. He iKtd aipttmed the title of lieatenam** 

9«[ieTai of the kisif^ia* But what contributed 

most efiecttialiy to hiactedit and gk>ry, was the 

capture of Calais from the English in 1 55 7« The 

siege of that piace hady in \M7j been prosecut* 

ed for eleien months bf the vsdsfons Edward 

III* of England, after tl^ battle of Creasy ; but 

the duke recovered it in eight days, to the surprise 

of ali Europe, and made amends, by this rapid 

coBcpiest, ior the defeat of the French in a battle 

before St. Quentin. 

Snch was at length the locendency of the &n> 
tkm of the Guises, that it overawed both the 
monarch and the nation* It is true that the 
dnchess of Valentinois, the patroness df this he* 
ti<»i, had rendered, herself o^ous by the perse- 
ention of the calvinists and protestants- in ge* 
P3 
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neralf whose property wmi confiscated to her tm 
By- these acts of anielt|)F 9saA opprmnskony sbe 
ed that her feigned aibction for her soi^reiga 
^ton to gn^y her QiiboiiRded cupidity* SI 
engaged him in sev^id wars whkli he mi^ht bav< 
av^ed* in the league against the evapetof 
Chartes-y. his generals did so great an iofury to 
the cause be hadesfibraced^ by their mutual jea- 
lousies and animosttiea, that tl» struggle became 
minoui to France. He was iinaHy obliged tosign 
treaties of a most disadvantageous nature* By 
the peace which was <:onduded at Cannbray he 
ceded a oon»deyabk aumber of Ibrtresses to the 
Spaniards^ and consented to restcwe Calus to the 
English at the expiration of dght years. The 
last article of the treaty contained the* proTisioBs 
that the daughter of Henry shoitid espouse Phi- 
lip IL the son of the emperor Charles V* ; asd 
Mai^;aret, his sister, the duke of Savoy* No 
other step he could have tidten. would have been 
equally injurious to the French monarchy as these 
alliances, which were to be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the duke of Guise, and Henry's mistress^ 
the duchess of Valentinois. 

The death of this nuaiarch was owing to an 
accident which befel him in the <5elebration of 
the above nuptials. He had commanded a tour- 
nament, in the course of which he was dcsiroos 
to amuse the ladies^ by a tilt between himself and 
the count of Montgommery, who was esteemed 
the most dexterous justler of his time* In their 
rencounter both their lances were broken, ssid 
the count thrown from his horse. In his fell, the 
broken trunk of the spear, still i^maining in his 
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-fiand, straek the monarches right eye, and pro- 
• duced so vMent a coiitasion as to tennitiate hi» 
«!Kistence« 

Francis If ^ his sdccessor, ascended the thtt»e 

&t the age of sixteen yearfs* As bis yoath rea- 

^er^ him incapable of governing, and as he ymB 

besides of a very delicate consdtution, the duke of 

Guise, and his brother, the carcMnal of Lorraine, 

took upon them to govern in his name. Their 

party was joined by Catherine of Medids, the 

queen dowager, who had been declared regent ad 

interim. It was, however, her intention to break 

with the Guises, whenevei* she shoukl find a meet 

opportunity, and to take the reins of the govem- 

xnent into her own hands. 

The party of the calvifiists, weaned with the 
persecutions they had so long endured, came to a 
resolution to devote their lives to the defence of 
their liberties. The conspimtors formed a power- 
ful and numerous body, in which the catholics 
who were dissatisfied with the government enrol- 
led theraseKes. They were secretly abetted by 
the prince of Cond6, brother to the king of 
Navarre ; and were headed by an enterprising in- 
dividual named Renaudie, who had visited Eng- 
land, after having travelled through every part of 
France, and had collected a considerable body of 
troops. 

They were confident of success. The calvi- 
nist noblemen were to present a petition to the 
, king, praying for liberty of conscience, and per- 
mission to build temples. On his refiisal, of 
which they were fully assured, several bodies of 
protestants, led by intrepid commanders, were to 
appear in arms, for the purpose of seizing on the 
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citf • Tlitt iaeing «%olcd9 thef were to put ti 
dcatli the priDoes> of Uie iiouse of Lorraine* and . 
to force the king to appoint the prince of Conde^ . 
wto had for that puipoee repaired to court, hia 
UMiteflBDt<<geaeral. The plot was diacovered by 
oae of those aecideota which homan Sortssiglk 
cannot guard against* The Guiaes displayed 
Bother tmndity nor moderation. Without boMug 
terrified by the very coasiderahle nusobers of the 
coaapiraton, iprho were to rendezvous at Amboisey 
they Kaolved to put the whole of them to death* 
The unfortunate protestants foil into their own 
anare : ki proportion as they reached their destin- 
ation by different fouteS) a part of them were cut 
in pieces, and others hung to the battlements of 
the chateau of Amboiae* To the cUstance of a 
drcumference of four lei^ea all those who wera 
foUen in with were put to death, until at leiigthi 
to shun the iK^ror of too great a carnage, thooe 
who 9ttU remained alive were drowned in the 
JLoire, which was covered with dead bodies* 

The Guises were not yet satisfied with the veii> 
geance they had inflicted ; but were resolved to 
accomplish the ruin of the prince of Conde, and 
of the king of Navarre, his brother* The former 
having, however, obtained an audience with the 
king, justified himself with so much fervour and 
eloquence, that his enemy, the duke of Guise, 
was finally compelled to acknowledge his inno- 
cence* 

An extraordinary assembly having been con- 
vened, to concert the means of preventiyig the 
civil war with which the nation was threatened by 
the religious persecutions, the celebrated admind 
de Coligny presented a petition from the cal- 
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ifeists» demanding liberty of consdence* He 
aasared his majesty, mth tears in bis eyes» that 
there -were^ in the different provinces, two bun* 
died thousand of these unfortunate tndividudt 
ready to sign the petition. It was decreed in 
the assembly^ that such only of the prot^stants as 
should be convicted of violence or sedition^ should 
be capitally punished. 

Xhe states general being afterwards assembled 
at Orleans, the prince of Cond^, and the cardinal 
de Sourbon, were cited to appear, to answer to 
the cdd accusation of their having been concern- 
ed in the cons{Mracy of Amboise. The former had 
no sooner saluted the king, than he was arrest^ 
ed* His implacable enemy, the duke of Gmse, 
had him tned, not by his peers, conformably to 
the lawy but by a commission composed of five 
of his own creature, who sentenced him to be 
beheaded. The sudden death of the king, which 
happened a few days before the sentence vras to 
have been carried into execution, intervened to 
protect his person &om all further outrage. 

Charles IX., the younger brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, being a minor, the regency was 
bestowed on his mother, the haughty Catherine 
of Medicis. It was disputed by the king of Na- 
varre, who was obliged to content himself with 
the title of lieutenant general of the kii^om* 
The first act of the queen mother was to liberate 
the prince of Cond6, who was completely ab- 
solved from the crime which had been alleged 
a^inst him* 

The calvinists, who were stiU protected by all 

' the infiuence of admiral CoH^y, had increased 

prodigiously in their^ numbers. The progress 



^Kir doctrnies had made was tnd^ tii«t ^tib^ ; 
had advanced a step furtiier, calvmiam 
have been the prcdonn^aant religton in Fr 
The sovereign authority was foreed to yieki tot 
drcumstancea ; and at the eosfepeiicea wlach 
aned under the aame of the co&oquif ^ J^en^yy 
those who had hitherto reviled twM oUicr 4» 
papists and hugonots, were at €iiil«4ibert^ to fii^ 
pound and defend their profeaneo of &itiu Tbo 
young king) aocompuoted bf the ipieei» siot&ei^ 
and the whole of the court, attended^ at tfaeae 
Gonfeienees. The celebrated refiHtner TheodoM 
de fieoL (kfended the cause of the protei^a^% 
and was.answered by the cardinal <^ Locraiiie^ 
whose discourse wte so highly applauded^ that' 
the king and all his courtiers boiUi(i thecnelvoa 
by a promise to defend Catholicism wiiSi all tha- 
power which had been delegated to them by tfas 
DInnity. The protestanta, instead of being di»>^ 
heart^ed t^ the result ^ the ceJloquy of VossvB^f 
becsune more determined than ever, and exacted 
from the court a promise that they should be i» 
dulged in the public exercise of their religioii* 

Lq the interim Philip II*, who was justly styled 
the Demon of the South, manifested his iiKiif^ 
nation on the s«l]ject of the above coBferences^ 
add wrote to the queen mother, t& say that, as 
she had abandoned the cause of religion, it be* 
came his duty to succour the kingdom, and the 
cathohcs, for which purpose he wa& pr^Miriog to 
send troops into France, in the name of the 
sovereign, her son, to exterminate the heretics. 
This was his ostensible purpose ; but Philip I»d 
'''■\ ^^^^ ^ secret iea^^e with the triumvirate, with 
a view to the subjugation of the Netherlaads. 



13ie triismvimte, as it vns calM, consisted of 
tke duke of Guise, the constable MootBiorencjri 
aad the marechaide St* Andr6, who governed the 
k m igi lo m under the au^ority of the queen mo- 
ther, and of the Idngof Navarre* 

Xiie prince of Comi^, and admiral Coligny, the 
heads of the protestant^kague, could find no 
^ther i^sottfce than that of a civil war* They 
tckok up arms ; and on tlus signal the dormant en- 
fhosiasm of the reformers was rekindled* not only 
m France, but in Germany and the northern ter^ 
rkoffi^s. The confederation afibrded them im* 
Bsetise resources, with which they prepared to 
defend the liberty of conscience so scandalously 
i^kited by their adversaries. The conflict which 
feMowed was more than a civil war: it viras a 
religious war&re, accompanied by an exaspera- 
tion which denied all mercy to the victims on 
^ther idde. It would be painful to record the 
i^]t>cities which were committed, as v^ll by the 
baron des Adrets, by whom the protestants were 
headed, as by the fiuisittc Montloc, who com- 
manded the cathdics* The battle of DreuXj 
which was gained by the latter, after having been 
most obstinately disputed, afforded but a weak 
consolation in its issue to Catherine of Medicis, 
the queen-^mother, as she plainly perceived that 
the crafty Philip, who fomented the intestine di- 
visions, was desirous to turn them to his advan*> 
tage by the invasion of the French territory. 

The assassination of the duke of Guise, the 
secret agent of Philip, afforded her an opportunity 
to hold out terms of accommodation to the pro- 
testants. She accordingly published the edict of 
Ambmse^' which produced a temporary recoa- 
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citiation. Having become, howev^, in the ae- 
c)uel, a zealous catholic, she was engaged by tte i 
sanguinary duke d'Albe, the minister of Philip 
II., to engage in a new persecution of the bogo-' j 
nets. Her intentions were divined by the prince . 
of Cond6 and admiral Coligny, who, on perceiving 
that six thousand Swia^ mercenaries, in the pay • 
of the queen mother, had penetrated into the 
kingdom, while the duke d'Albe was at the head 
of an army on the frontiers of Champaign^ sud- . 
denly formed the hazardous enterprise of sei^ng < 
on the person of the king. Ha^ng fsdled ia this ', 
project, the prince of Cond6 laid wege to Paris, 
where the famine became at length so dreadful, 
that the inhabitants forced the constable McMit- 
morency to assemble his forces, and fece the 
enemy. 

The battle which ensued was fought m 

1^67. ^^® P'^*^ ^^ ^^* ^^*^^** There was a prop 
* digious inequality between the two ar- 
mies, that of the catholics being composed of 
twelve thousand infantry, between two and three 
thousand cavalry, and fourteen pieces of ord- 
nance ; while the protestants,' who were the as- 
sailants, were without artillery, and could bring 
into the field eighteen hundred infantry only, wi£ 
twelve hundred horsemen. The latter fought 
vrith all the 'enthusiasm which religious persecu- 
tion coulJhnspire, but were at length overpowered 1 
by the numbers of their adversaries. The con- 
stable Montmorency was mortally wounded in 
this conflict. 

A new treaty of peace was signed with the pro- 
testants ; but it lasted only six months. During 
that interval even secret orders were.sent into the 
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provinces to put to death the hugonots, more than 
-*two thousand of whom were the victims of this 
•icniel and mistaken policy. They sought a re- 
fage in Kochelle, one of the four cities which had 
been assigned to them for their security ; and thi- 
ther the queen of Navarre retired with her son and 
^daughter. The queen of England, Elizabeth, the 
protectress of the .party, transmitted to them 
large sums of money, together with guns and am- 
munition. As the court had openly violated the 
edict of pacification, the civil war was rekindled 
a third time* The royal army was confided to 
the duke of Anjou, brother to the king, who had 
been created lieutenant-general at the age of fif- 
teen years* He was as impatient to signalize 
himself, as Jus adversaries were desirous to pro- 
long the war, by shunning a rencounter with his 
forces. He, however, forced the prince of Conde 
to an action, which was fought at Jarnac in 1569. 
The prince had had his leg fractured^ immediately 
before the action, by a fall from his horse : but as 
soon as he was told that the royalists had charged, 
he rushed, wounded as he was, into the midst of 
the combatants. This courageous effort aug- 
mented the intrepidity of his troops, who wcrei 
however, overpowered by the number of their ad* 
Tersaries* Their leader was made prisoner, and 
assassinated by a baron de Montesquieu, captain 
of the royal guards. 

The place of the prince of Cond6 was supplied 
by Henry, prince of Bearn, who afterwards be- 
came Henry IV. of France. He was declared 
chief of the league, which was joitied by great 
numbers of protestants from every part of Eu- 
rope. The efforts of the brave Cohgny. to bring 
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new armies into the field, were unabated, aod 
gave so much alarm to the court, that a reward of 
fifty thousand crowns were offered to any one who 
would undertake to assassinate him. He defied 
equally the power and the menaces of royal autho- 
lity ; but by an inconceivable fatality, lost ano^ 
ther battle, that of Moncontour. This was the 
fourth defeat of his party, which he rallied aftcP- 
wards with so much success,' that the court waa 
induced to hold out to the protestants the conditions 
of a third pacification, which turned out in the 
event to be equally treacherous with the preced- 
ing ones. To this treaty the heroic admiral was 
with difficulty made to assent* 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which bad 
been concerted at the conferences held at Bayoone 
between Charles IX. the vindictive Catherine of 
Medicis, and the ferocious duke d'Albe in 1565, 
speedily followed the pacification. Coligny, whd 
had been prevailed on to visit Paris, was the first 
victim of this massacre, which took place, not only 
in Paris, but throughout the provinces, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, in the year 1572. He had been 
previously wounded by a hired assassin, named 
Maurevel, in quitting the palace of the Louvre, 
and was confined to his bed by his wounds, when 
the duke of Guise, followed by his satellites, broke 
open the door of his apartment* After he had 
been immolated to the vengeance of these insati^ 
ate monsters, his head was carried to the queen 
mother, who caused it to be embalmed, and sent 
to Rome. 

In the general massacre of the protestants, the 
catholic priests united themselves with the soldi> 
ers, to dii^ct the carnage. The murderers were 
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k&^^nrti to each other by the sign of the cross. 
They spared neither the aged and inBrm, nor the 
women and children ; and, in their blind fury, 
put many catholics Co death. The king placed 
himself at a window to contemplate the butchery, 
and reiterated his orders that not a protestant 
should be spared. Several of these unfortunate 
victims had beset the gates of the Louvre, to im- 
plore mercy ; and on these' Charles and his bro- 
ther fired from s^ balcony. His guards exercised 
bait>arities of every description with a ferocious 
delight. The massacre continued during, seven 
successive days, as well in Paris as in the princi* 
pal cities of France, more particularly at Meaux, 
Tpoyes, Rouen, Bourges, Lyons, and Thoulouse. 
The life of the young prince of Cond6, who had 
followed the footsteps of his father, and that of the 
king; of Navarre, were spared. 

By these atixKities a fourth civil. war was en- 
gendered. The protestants who had escaped the 
butchery in the more distant parts of the king- 
dom, suddenly quitted their concealments, and 
possessed themselves of several fortified places. 
Three formidable armies were sent against the re- 
▼olters, without being able to subdue them. The 
siege of Sancerre was rendered memorable by 
the resistance of its inhabitants, two thousand of 
whom perished by famine, rather than surrender* 
That of Rochelle was still more remarkable ; thir- 
ty-five thousand balls were fired by the assailants, 
who tried nine great assaults, and twenty others 
of less importance. Such was the obstinacy of 
the besieged, that the duke of Anjou was forced 
to accept of two . conditions, the first of which 
imported that he was not to enter, the city, and 
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the second, that a]l the edicts made in favour of 
the protesCants should be again confirmed* Even 
to this capitulation the protestants of Queicff 
LanguedoC) and Provence, were ayerse^ and fii- . 
led that city, as well as the other places in their 
possession, with troops. They demanded of the 
king that they should be allowed to keep garrisons 
.in these places^ for their own security. Such 
was the opinion entertained by the court of the 
extent of their resources, that this request was 
complied with. 

A third party, made up of turbulent and dis- 
contented spirits, was suddenly formed, and anit^ 
ed itself with the protestants. Its aim was to 
destroy the ascendency of the Guises, whose au- 
thority was almost unlimited, and to reform the 
state. This party was to be headed by the duke 
of Alencon, the king's brother ; but the ccmspira- 
cy baring been discovered, two of its principal 
abettors were decapitated. It had, however, the 
effect ofstrengthening the cause of the protestantSf 
who again had recourse to arms. 

Amid these commotions, the election of the 
duke of Anjou to the crown of Poland gare a new 
aspect to affairs, and delivered the persecuted pr»* 
testants from one of their most implacable ene- 
mies. Charles, who viewed him with a jealous 
eye, was not displeased with the departure of his 
brother, who was, on the other hand, so little ^- 
tified by the new dignity conferred on him, that 
it was with difficulty he could prevail on himself 
to quit France. His departure sensibly affected 
Catherine of Medicis, the queen mother, by 
whom he was beloved to idolatry. 

Charles IX., whose health had been long on 
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Ac decline, was attacked by a Teiy smgnlar dis- 
ease* The blood oozed from the pores of the 
skin ; and before the crisis he fell into violent pa- 
Toxysms of phrenzy. In this state he lingered 
during seven or eight months* He died at the age 
rf twenty-four years, without male issue, after 
having declared Catherine of Medicis regent, un- 
til the return of the kmg of Poland, his brother 
and successor. His disposition was naturally vi- 
cious, and was rendered still more so by his mo- 
ther, who left no expedient unfried to corrupt his 
youUi, and to render his character obdurate. 
Whenever there was any particular execution at 
the Place de Greve in Paris, she never neglected 
to conduct him thither, to accustom him to scenes 
€ii bloodshed. 

Henry III., by which title he was proclaimed 
in Paris, had spent only four months in Poland} 
where he had conceived a yiolent disgust for the 
national usages. Instead of waiting the convoca- 
tion of the States, which ought to have consented 
to his departure, he was no sooner apprised of his 
brother's death, than he formed the resolution t6 
betake himself to Bight. On his route to France, 
he was so terrified by the impression made by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, of which he had 
been one of the principal authors, that he sedu- 
tously avoided the protestant states of Germany. 
He made a considerable stay at Venice, where 
he gave loose to every debauchery ; while the 
Poles were indignant at the desertion of a mon- 
arch, whom they had elected and invited to their 
territory. 

The protestants were become extremely pow- 
erful) by the accession of the discontented subjects 
Q2 
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exaspemted at these treason8d>le propoa^ons, that 
he resohred to seize on the persons af those of tilt 
leaguers who were in his power, and who vrer^ 
the most aealoiis leaders of the catholic partfi 
They were sixteen in niunher, and were distrlv 
huted in the different quarters of Pans, wheit* 
they had formed the plan to make themselves 
Blasters of the Bastile, and to assasnnate the first 
president and membere of the parHanaest who 
Were attached to the king's interest, to the ead 
that they might form a new senate entirely devat* 
ed to the league. They were apprized of Hcftry'S 
intentions by one of their agents, and wrote to 
their patron, the duke of Guise, to come speedi^ 
]y to their succour* . 

The daring measures to which he had latterly 
resorted, had placed him in a kind of exile, the 
court having ordered him not to come to Pariil 
without an express permission. He repaired thi^ 
ther, however, accompanied by a sidte of seven 
persons, and was received by the pq)ulace vfitii 
every demonstration of joy. He proceeded to 
the palace of the Louvre,^ to make his excuses $ 
laid it was there deliberated in the council, whe- 
ther it would not be most expedient, to check 
the progress of the insurrection, to put him to 
death. 

The king had recourse to an injudicious step^ 
that of marching into Paris six thousand troops. 
This was the pretext and the signal of a general 
revolt. In the space of five or six hours the ave- 
nues to the public places, the ports, qp^ys, &c» 
were enclosed by chains^ Barricades "wece form- 
ed with logs of wood, and gasks filled miii es^rth* 
The troops ha^ng been hemmed in on rfB We^ 
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were forced to kty down their arms ; and the 
lung and queen mother obliged to implore the 
aid of their rebellious subject the duke of Guise, 
who prevailed on the citiaens to desist from fur- 
ther hostilities.^ They had already murdered a 
part of the Swiss guaids. 

The king fled to Chartres, deputing to the 
qaeen mother the task of negociating with the 
duke of Guise, who seized on the Bastile» the 
Arsenal, the two Chatelets, the Temple, and the 
Hotel de Ville. ,He permitted, however, a de- 
putation of the parliament to proceed to the 
king, whom he forced to declare himself head of 
the league, and to submit to all the acts of the 
rebellious faction. The states general havingbeen 
assembled at Blois, the duke of Guise brought 
over to his party the majority of the nobility, 
clergy, and commoners, who declared at their 
second sitting, that all their resolutions were in- 
violable Jaws, and that the royal assent should 
in future be considered as a superfluous act of 
authority. It was their final intention to immure 
Henry in a convent, and to bestow the crown on 
the duke of Guise^^. The princes of the blood who 
had sided with the prcAtM^ts were excluded from 
their deliberations. 

To cc^unteract their machinations, Henry re^ 
solved to rid himself of their chief; and for this 
purpose made choice of several trusty agents, 
who were . so stationed as to remove every suspir 
cion of their purpose. While the duke was ut 
the council of the states, which he swayed at his 
will, a message was brought to him that the 
king wished to see him on an affair of great 
momentt He had no soooer entered the royal 
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i^rtment, than he was surrounded b^ liie 
sins, one of whom seized his sword and pluj 
it into his heart. His brother, the caidina] 
Lorraine^ who came to his aid* was likewise 
to jdeath. The king instantly proceeded to 
apartment of the queen mother^ to announM 
^at, as the king of Paris was no more, he shoidflC 
in future hold the sovereignty without controob 
The mother of the two murdered princes de^' 
manded their bodies for interment ; but this re* 
quest was refused -by the king, from an appre^ 
bension that the people would make relics of 
them. The flesh was therefore consunied by 
quick lime, and the bones burned. 

The assassination of the Guises excited an in« 
surrection throughout all France. The people 
prostrated themselves at the altars, and demand* 
ed the death of the tyrant^ the only appellati<Hl 
they could bestow on their sovereign, whose par* 
traits were defaced, his statues broken, and his 
arms dragged through the kennels. A new par- 
fiament having been convened, and the league 
declared necessary, the duke of Mayenne, the 
surviving brother of the murdered princes, was 
named by the leaguers lieutenant general of the 
state and crown of France. Henry issued orders 
fO|> his arrest ; but he eluded every pursuit. His 
poilrait was publicly exposed, decorated with the 
crown* As he rejected, however, the regal dig- 
mties, which were tendered to him by the councif 
of the states, and by the holy uiiioit, as it was 
denominated, a particular seal was made by the 
confederates, with the arms <^ France on one side, 
and a vacant throne on the other. 

On perceiving that the revolt was general 
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l^noag h!» catholic subjects, and that he was in 
#fttiger of being invested at Tours by the troops 
9f the league, Henry made a truce with the 
protestantS) and called to his'aid the king of Na- 
tarre, their general, to defend the crown. The 
«nion which followed between the royalists and 
protestants redoubled the fury of the leaguers^ 
who solicited the duke of Mayenne, the leader - 
of their troops, to make forced marches to 
Tours. But for his negligence, the king might 
have been surprised in one of the suburbs of that 
place. 

Henry, and his brother-in-law, Henry of Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, quitted Tours at the head 
of their respective armies, and proceeded towards 
Paris, to which they laid siege- After some time 
the inhabitants of the capital were assailed by 
&.m!ne, and manifested so much impatience, that 
the duke of Mayenne resolved to make his wayt 
at the head of his troops, through the encamp* 
ment of the two kings, and either to rout and 
disperse the troops, or to perish in the attempt* 
This hazardous project gave place to another 
which presented fewer difficulties* The catholics 
had been wound up to such a degree of enthusiasm 
as well by their priests, as by the female relatives 
of the murdered Guises, that it was not difficult 
to find a fit instrument for the assassination of the 
king. A young Jacobin, named Jacques Clement^ 
aged only twenty-two years, was selected for this 
atrodous purpose. Having been furnished with a 
passport and credentials, h^ repaired to St. Cloudy 
and, putting on the devout air of a penitent, in- 
formed the guards of the .palace that he had 
been sent by the faithful servants of his majesty 
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in Paris, to make communications which were 
the highest importance to his service. He 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to see.t 
king himself, to whom alone he could impart 
he had to say. He was desirous to be introdu< 
on the evening of his arrival ; but the intervit 
was put off until the following morning. Ha'" 
made a hearty supper, Clement slept so soun< 
that he was not awaked without some difficulty^ 
At seven in the morning of the first day 
August, 1589, he was introduced into the ro] 
presence, and spoke aside, at a window, tqfl 
Henry, who listened to him with the pix)foundest 
attention. He presented to him a forged creden* 
tial ; and while the monarch was busied in 
perusing it, he drew a knife from his sleeve, and 
plunged it in his body. Henry withdrew the 
knife, and struck the monster in the face. On 
hearing the noise which ensued, the guards ran to 
the spot, and murdered the assassin. His body 
was quartered and burned, by order of the king 
of Navarre. The wound of Henry was soon as- 
certained to be mortal : he had merely time to 
confess, to call for the king of Navarre, and to 
declare him his successor. He died in his thirty- 
eighth year. 

The transports of the Parisians, when they 
were informed of his death, are not to be de- 
scribed. Bonfires were lighted in all the squares; 
and the duchess of Montpensier, the sister of the 
Guises, paraded the streets in her carriage, to 
give an eclat to the rejoicings. The portrait of 
Jacques Clement was placed over the altars ; and 
the multitude proceeded to the suburb in whicl) 
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. moiber dwelt^ to ooni^ukte ber oa li«viog 

roe a son who was enrolled amoog the saints 

paradise. Finallyy the catholics were united 
r tibe protestants in thdr hatred to the unfortii^ 
nte xnonarch, who^e dealh did not tend to lessea 

; uniy^rsal detestation in which he was held« 
. After the demise of Heoiy III., his successor 
Hemy IV., commonly styled the Great, was 
beset by perplexities. It was to be apprehended 
fhiBLt the Pariaians, who were heueged, and the 
catholics, by whom the siege was conducted, 
fvpuld umte their efforts to exclude him irom the 
flirone* The majority of the latter, who were 
ten times moi^ numerous than the protestants, r^. 
fiiaed to aduiowledge him* Three only of the 
telgnors took the oaths of fidelity, the others 
holdbcxg out in expectation that Henry would win 
them over to his side by grants of provinces and 
cities, vrbida they were desirous to hold in full 
sovereignty, and thus revive the ancient feodal go* 
vermneut. 

On another hand, the pardzans of the duke of 
Mayenne sdicited him to take the title of king* 
As this would have been a very imprudent stept 
he contented himself with the pompous appelliu* 
\iim of lieutenant of the crown ; but being aware 
that the duke of Lorraine meditated the plan of 
bestowing the sovereign authority on his son, he 
caused the cu^al of Bourbon, Uie uncle of Hen- 
ry, to be proclaimed. In short, had it not been 
fetr the divisiops which ensued, in the league that 
, was f<Hmed gainst him, Henry's cause would 
have been irretrievably lost* 

NotwithstanduDg policy at length induced him 
to embrace the catholic religion, he could not 
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sbun the persecution of pope Gregory XIV, 
leagued with the ambitions Philip II. of 
the constant persecutor of the reigning 
of the Bourbons. The latter declared the thi 
vacant, and insisted on the marriage of the 
&nta of Spain with the duke of Guise, who 
to be invested with the sovereign authority. Thftw 
pope at the same time issued a bull, to exooMf^ 
municate the princes, cardinals, prelates, and, % 
general, all the clergy, nobility, and commoncsil 
who should remain ^edient to Henry IV. IBl 
parliament, which had been transferred fron 
Faris to Tours, ordered this bull to be fofH 
and burned by the common executioner ; de- 
clared the pope the enemy of the peace of the 
church ; and prohibited the transmissal of any 
&rther sums to Rome for the provision of the 
benefices. 

On the decease of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
Henry weakened the party of the duke of May- 
enne, by liberating the young duke of Guise^ 
who soon drew over to his side a great number of 
the fectious. The interests of the leaguers being 
thus disunite^) and the people wearied with the 
state of civil warfere which was kept up, Henry . 
resolved to bring the contest to an immediate 
issue. He adopted the deciuve system of battlea, 
which could ak>ne surmount the complicated dif- 
ficulties that lay in his way. Surrounded as he 
was by a multitude pf enemies, his magnanimity 
forsook him on one occasion only, when he re- 
treated towatxls Dieppe, on hearing of the i^ 
preach of the duke of Mayenne's army. His 
partizans trembled ; and it was debated whether 
it would not be prudent for him tp embark. 
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seek shelter in England. He would hare 
^rieptcMl this measure, had it not been for the re« 
JianntTnnrn of the marechal de Biron, who frank- 
if told him that to quit France at such a conjunc* 
Jbrey even for twenty-four hours, would be to doom 
JMtmself to perpetual banishment* 
• liie fortified himself at Arques, where he gain" 
ed a victory which paved the way %o his future 
«oiiqaests» He proceeded to the attack of the 
suburbs of the rebellious city of Paris, but had 
ahe imprudence to raise the siege with too great a 
funecipitation* He was afterwards goiky of the 
same capital &ult in besieging Houen. It was 
Ins great wish to bring the duke of M ^enne and 
has leaguers into an open tertitory, where his 
itroops might have full scope to act. He accord-^ 
ingly foigned a retreat, and was followed by his 
adversary, who was persuaded that his army,. 
thrown into disorder by their fiiglit, might be ad^ 
vantageously encountered* Henry's stratagem^ 
.which was weU {banned, was carried into execu^ 
tion with equal adrmtuess, and crowned with 
success* He defeated the army of the leaguers 
in the plains <^ Ivry ; but by a fatality too com* 
BEMm to great generals, he did not take advantage 
of. his victory. He had only to make his ap- 
pearance at the gates of Paris^ to have them 
<4>ened to him ; instead of which he allowed fa* 
naticiam to take its course, and did not present 
himself before the capital until its siege became a 
desperate enteiprise* As a part of the Parisians 
had, however, been brought over to his side by 
his conversion to the catholic flEdth, the duke of 
Mayenne, and the partizans of Philip of Spain, 
.declared that the king was not to be considered 
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m a cathoKcy imtil the pope had declared hitif ^«» j 
be mh and had g^ranted htm absohitloci. 'ESm \ 
claims were thus at the disposal of the chun^ tf \ 
Rome* ' 

That he might not neglect any of the 
which could have a direct infiuence on the 
of the people, he had himself crowned at Gfaar-i 
tres, in 1594. When this event was aniKmnced 
to the duke of Mayenne, he conndered that te 
was no longer in safety in Paris, and took up Ins 
residence at Soissons* The duke of Giuse^ add 
Philip II. of Spain, each of whom had fans par* 
ticul^ pretensions, were secretfy rejmced at the 
absence of the duke from the ci4>ital. 

While the count of Brissm:, governor of Piari% 
the president of parliament, uid the mayor^ oon* 
certed the means of delivering the city into the 
hands of the king, he frustrated their intentions 
in his &vour by a blockade, which was productive 
of the greatest calamities. The famine be<:ame 
so great within the walls of Paris, that mothen 
were known to devour their own children* The 
bones were taken from the burial grounds, and 
ground and reduced into a paste, to be converted 
into food* The protestants suffered in comsBoa 
with the catholics ; and these horrors lasted (of 
six months. Notwithstanding neariy twenty 
thousand individuals had perisiied with fitmine^ 
the wretched inhabitants, who imputed all their 
calamities to Henry, were still infiexible. He wai 
at length so much afifected by their hennc con^^ 
stancy, that he permitted them to receive a snpt^ 
ply of provisions. 

This obstinate defence was made by the ffixteefi 
viceroys of PaHs, who presided in the d^rent 
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quarters and exercised a sovereign sway. Tfaef 

^<^re consulted 1^ Philip of Spain ; and the pope 

^entertained so high a respect foe them^ that he 

ordered the cardinal legate to be governed by their 

opinion. They hung three members of the par* 

^bament) who proposed to capitulate to Henry* 

The latter bad no other support than that of 

Hliasabeth of England, and of a few protestant 

prauxsy to oppose to the weight c^ the cottfe« 

deracy. His abjuration was extremely diai^eaa* 

ing to his protestaint subjects, and had but a 

weak tendency to conciliate the esteem of the 

catholics. 

. The leaguers were> however, sensibly on the 
decline. By the dint of negociations and pro* 
mises Henry had gained over to his cause the 
one half of the provinces,, when the governor <d 
Paris, Brissac, caused the gates of the city to 
be opened to his troops, who entered at four 
different points at the same time, and took po«- 
session of the arsenal, the palace, the two Chate- 
lets, the gates, and the bridges. The king made 
bis public entiy soon after, and was conducted to 
the Louvre. The reduction of the refractory 
provinces soon followed. 

Having obtained absolution from pope Cle* 
ment VUL Henry's catholic subjects returned to 
their obedience, and tranquillity was restored in 
every part of his dominions. He granted to the 
duke of Mayenne, who had been his most for- 
midable rivid, the sovereignty of the cities of 
Soissons and Chalons sur Saone. Perceiving that 
Philip of Spain had his secret emissaries in 
France, to foment dbturbances, he declared war 
against that monarch, whose army he defeated 
R2 
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«t F(mtidiie« AMens was afbenmia 
by the Spuuaids, bat soon rocovend by U«m9% 
whose nobility made tbe greatest sacrifices in csi^ 
rying on this popidar war, the expences of wliidi 
were in a great measure defrayed by their toIob^ 
tM7 contributions. Their pabiotic ardour led St 
the peace which was concluded aft VerviD% M 
1598. The principal condition was, thatesKJiof 
ttie crowns should restore what it hsd conqueccd 
fipom the other since the treaty of Cambrels made 
in 1559. 

Behig unable to introduce the protestant rei^ 
gicHi into France, Henry granted to his old frietide 
the calvinists, who had been his defsndera, and 
by whose aid he had ascended the throne, the 
celebrated edict of Nantz, which was afterwasds 
ttymked by Louis XIV. By this wise and bene* 
tolent edict, he destroyed the germs of seditioQ 
which threatened his states with new convulsions* 
He was not, however, entirely free from intea* 
tine troubles. Several of the nobility, who 
considered that they had not been sufficient^ 
rewarded for their serviced, entered into a coi^ 
spiracy which was headed by the duke of Biron» 
The conspirators kept up a c o rre s pondence widi 
the house of Austria, which was hostile to the 
views of Henry. Their plot was speedily dia* 
covered ; and their leader decapiti^ in the 
Bastile. 

Henry recalled the Jesuits, who had been pre^ 
cedently banished by the parliament. He was 
persuaded that by affording them protection he 
should disarm their fenaticism ; but as he was 
not unacquainted with their vindictive spirit, be 
made it a condition of the edict of (heir recid), 
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4iat ooectf llMmsIuwldbecoiMtnUyinliiismti^ 
to answer penonally ftur the actiom of the oompi^ 
8gr* This haiBiliating dausrthey ccnrerted !• 
ti^ur own advantage. It enabled them to have 
c opftta nt access to the sovefeign, wboee car thef 
assailed with the grossest flatteries. To tUi 
BOQTce they owed their credit and devatioo. 

The inordinate passion of Henry §ot womca 

clouded all his rare qualities. To satisfy hla 

Ixratal Iiist, he had recourse to the vikst dis^ 

guises, and to the most in&mous ptxM of seduce 

tion. He divorced himself from Margaret of 

Vsdcns, and afterwards espoused Mary H Medir 

tMj hot without quitting his career of libertinism* 

He was the slave of the beautifal Gabrielle d'Es* 

trtes, whom he had promised to make his queen* 

He was likewise enamoured of Henriette d'£n« 

trargues, the daughter of a mistress of Charles 

IX., to whom he bound himself by a comract of 

marriage after the death of his first queen. Th€ 

count d'Entrargues, the father of this lady, was 

ao exasperated at the refusal of Henry to fulfil 

the engagement, that he formed a conspiracy into 

wliidi he drew all the disomtented nobles, and 

which was abetted by the king of Spain. The 

conspirators were apprehended, and having been 

tried by the parliament, sentence of death was 

pronounced on the counts d'Entrargues and An* 

vcrgne, who were, however, pardoned by the roy* 

al demency. 

Henry's attention was now diverted to the af' 
feirs of the Netherlands. By his perseverance 
and firmness, the Dutch, who had been long per- 
secuted by tlKir governor, the duke d'Albe, were 
enabled to throw off the yoke t)t Spain. While 
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lie was butted in nakaag preparaticms to cany the 
war into the Spanish territory, Henry w«s asMfr 
aanated on the 14th of May 1610 by a fanatk 
named Ravaillac* He had .got into his carria^ 
at four in the afternoon, to pay a visit to his inima) 
ter Sully. He had been followed for eight days 
by the regicide, who had a poignard in his han^ 
and had not quitted the side of the carria^ since 
its departure from the palace of the Louvre* la 
the rue de la Fcrotmcrie^ a very narrow street^ 
there was a stoppage, which induced the monarch 
to alight from his carriage. While he was step* 
ping out, the assas«n stabbed him twice with his 
poignanL The second blow was &tal« The life- 
less body was conveyed to the Louvre. Thus 
perished Henry IV. styled the Great, smcerely 
lamented by his subjects, for whom he had un- 
ceasingly manifested a paternal affection. His 
murderer, Ravaillac, was put to death by the most 
horrid tortures whch cruelty could devise. 

Mary of Medicis, the widowed queen of 
Henry IV. was declared regent, and formed a 
close alliance with the Spaniards, whom Henry 
bad prepared to attack. With a view to support 
her authority, and to counteract the enterprises 
of the grandees, who manifested a turbulent spi- 
rit, she formed new alliances, which destroyed all 
the effect of the past operations. Her council 
was governed by Florentin Concini, and by his 
wife Galigai, who acquired a prodigious ascend- 
ency over her weak mind. In the interim the 
house of Austria, which was become so power- 
ful that it had been Henry's view to check its 
career, continued to aggrandize itself, notvrith- 
standing the losses it had sustained in the Nether- 
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taids* To Tetrard Iier satdHtts, and to gam oter 
ll>e more powerful of the nobility, she exhausted 
tbc treasury which it had been the principal care 
tf Henry's lannistery Sully, to replenish* The 
pailiament having remonstrated on tins waste ct 
the pufofic treasures, she published an act by which 
it 'vras prohibfted Amt the future from taking any 
cognizance of puUic afiairs. 

This arbitrary measure rendered the magistra'^ 

cy xnore firm in its decisions. It asserted itt 

tight, not only to remonstrate, but to lay before 

the young king, Louis XIIL the grievances of 

which it had to complain. The prince of Cond4 

declared for the parliament, and a confederacy 

was formed by all the factious leaders, more pai^ 

ticularly by those of the calvijiist party. The aft- 

my which they assembled was, however, very in* 

ferior to that of the royalists. The youthful mon* 

arch proceeded to the frontier, to receive his 

qaeen, at the head of a powerful body of troops. 

On his return, after the marriage had been aolem^ 

nized with the greatest pomp, he was, as well a$ 

the vrhole of his court, on the point of being snrw 

prised by the army of the confederates. His con* 

sort was so much terrified, that she hastily offered 

to the malcontents whatever they could desire* 

The result was that a peace was signed at Loudun i 

and the prince <^ Cond^ left at full liberty to die* 

late the conditions. He obtained four or five citiet 

for the security of his adherents, on whom several 

important posts were bestowed, and negociated sd 

auccessfully for the calvihists, that all the edicts 

which had been promulged in their &vour were 

eonfirmed. 

The ptince of Cond6 was so much daxasled by 
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bis good fertuney that he- did not perceive te 
snare into which he was about to MU On Us 
arrival at the court, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison* The enraged populace, on the re* 
cript of this intelligence, assembled before the 
hotel of Concini, the favourite of the queen re* 
gent, who fortunately made his escape. He had 
been created marechal, with the title of marquis 
d'Ancre, and held the young king, who had now 
assumed the reins of government, in a state of 
bondage. The confederacy having be^n crushed 
by the imprisonment of its leader, his authority 
became unlimited ; and Louis had to deplore the 
abject state in which he was kept, still more thaa 
ever, by the queen mother, and her minion the 
marechal d'Ancre. 

The monarch had a favourite named de Lu]^ 
nes, who, under the guise of great simplicity^ 
contrived to accomplish by degrees the destruc* 
tion of their power. He at length wrought so 
powerfully on the mind of Louis, that the death 
of the marechal d'Ancre was resolved on. On 
his entering the avenue of the Louvre, to repair 
to the council, Vitiy, captain of the body guauds, 
demanded his sword. While he was in the act of 
laying his hand on it, either to obey, or to de» 
fend himself, he was assassinated on the draw- 
bridge. The king, who appeared at the balcony 
of the palace, witnessed the joy of the populace 
at the death of a tyrant who was universally de- 
tested. 

Care had been taken to disarm the guards of 
the queen mother, who demanded an interview 
with her son, but unsuccessfully. She was exiled 
to Bloisi where she shortly after learned that her 



firvoutite Galigai, the widow of the unfortunate 
narechal d*Ancre, had been condenuied and exe- 
cuted* 

De Luynes now obtained so powerful an ascen* 
dency over Louis XIII., who was doomed to be 
constaxttly governed by his ministers, that over 
the gate of the hotel in which this new minister 
resided "with his two brothers, one of his enemies 
inscribed the words : " the hotel of the three 
kings.*' He concentrated in his own person the 
whole of the authority ; and would not allow the 
interview which the exiled queen mother persist- 
ed in demanding of her son. Her haughty spirit 
urged her at length to address herself to several 
6f the nobility, and, among others, to the duke 
d'Epemofi, governor of Metz, who undertook her 
defiveratice* He accomplished this bold enter- 
prise, and conveyed her to a place of security. 
Du-PIessis Richelieu, bishop of Lucon, who was 
afterwards so celebrated as a minister, brought 
about a reconciliation between Louis XIIL and 
his mother, who was invested with the govern- 
tncnt of Anjou. For this service the pope be* 
-stowed on Richelieu a cardinal's hat^ He became 
minister of state on the death of de Luynes ; and 
the queen mother was admitted to the council} 
over which she had an absolute sway* Thus wer« 
the national concerns conducted wthout the par- 
ticipation of the king. 

*^The ppotestants were accused of a design to 
form France into an independent republic, to be 
divided into eight circles, on the model of those 
of Germany. They were headed by two brothera^ 
RohMi and Soubise, both of them accomplished 
•otdiersi and the former one of the most pro* 
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fiNiDd polUiciaas of his age. The Idngi at 
head oi* his Mmy, attacked and defeated 
in the isle of Ries, separated from Lo\i^er Pi 
by a small arm of Uie sea. He afterwards 
dued Montpeltier, ^d several of the 
cities of Lrfuiguedoc, to iMX)ve that he was 
deficient in personal courage, however he 
want the vigour of character necessary to the 
vemment of a vast empive. Having been 
in his subsequent attempts by the fertile resources 
of Rohan, he restored to the protestants the pii- ^i 
vijeges granted to them by the edict of Nant^* 

Cardinal Richelieu,, who was nowfimoiy aeat^ 
in his administration, formed a secret league with 
the enemies of Spain* He renewed the treatj 
with the Dutch : encouraged the Action in Ca-i 
talognia ; and, having afforded suecour to the 
prisons, procured them a peace which su^ended 
the armaments of Austria. A plot having been 
formed against his life, he had the addi«^ to 
persuade the king that his own person was ia 
danger. The conspiracy was traced to the fol- 
lowers of Gaston, the brother of Xx>uis, who waa 
Umself hjighly displeased with the maQage9»^t 
of Richelieu. The x^ount of Chablais, the grand 
master of Gaston's wardrobe, was dfscapitated ; 
and Ornano, his governor^ poisoned in the Bas* 
tile* The Vc^domes, and his other ^vouriteSf 
were either exiled, or imprisoned. Richelieu, on 
account of the peril he had escaped, had a com- 
pany of guards assigned him for his security* As 
he was jealous of every rival authority, he re- 
joiced in the opportunity of abolishing that of 
constable of France^ which was affonled him by 
the death of Lfasdiguieres* He £4^€irMrard3 oUiged 
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IfeaCmorenc^r to resign the dig^nities of big^h ad* 
aural, a post which he likewise abolished* 

Having now become master of the court, the 
armies, and the fleets, he carried into execution 
the plan tie had long meditated, that of waging 
war against the protestants, whom he was resolv* 
ed to exterminate* He accordingly Isdd siege to 
Hochelle, which was the bulwark and head quar- 
ters of the protestant party. On this occasion 
he acted as commander in chief ; but took care 
lo be accoimpanied by the king, for fear his ene- 
mies should take advantage of hjs absence* The 
protestants implored the aid of England; but 
were thwarted in their expectations by the tardf 
measures of the duke of Buckingham* The gar« 
rison and inhabitants of Rochelle were resolved^ 
however, to hold out until the last extremity. 
They were at length obliged to yieki to the active 
genius of the cardinal, who triumphed over the 
ealvinists, and deprived them of their most insig* 
nificant privileges. Fifteen thousand individuals 
perished during the above siege. 

It remained for Richelieu to humble the house 
of Austria, for which purpose he opposed at one 
and the same time the emperor and the king of 
Spain* He cut off the communication of the 
Austrian forces, by taldng possession oftheVaU 
teline, an important passage situated in the centre 
of the Alps* To afford succour to the duke of 
Mantua, he carried the war into Italy ; and by 
this measure obliged the emperor to nusethe siege 
of Casal* Having finally forced the passage of 
Suze, he defeated the allies of the proteslsuits, 
whom he reduced to obedience* 
The Duke of Savoy haring violated the treaty 
Vou xxin. S 
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he kad recently entered intO) Richdieu rromi!.] 
the Alps a second time, and, having carried T 
nerol by storm, took possession of die whole 
his domiiuons. He was now declared, by let 
patent, to be lieutenant general representing 
person of the king ; and, to flatter his vanity, i 
title of generalissimo was bestowed on hua, ttl 
distinguish him from the marechab of Fmio% | 
who were simply his lieutenants. 

In the interim the queen mother was becomd the 
most inveterate enemy of the cardinal ministei^ 
whom she endeavoured to bring into disgTaf:e, no^ 
withstanding he had rendered such important sei^ 
^es to the throne* She denoimcedv him to her 
son as a traitor whose aim was either to possess 
himself of the crown, or to bestow it on Louisi 
the count of Soissons, (m condition that the 
latter should espouse one of his nieces* Ricbe* 
lieu, in return, augmented the antipathy which 
subsisted between the queen mother ioid the king. 
As he had closely studied his sovereign, it was 
not difiBcult for him to sway his mistrustful, en- 
vious, ^redqlous, and jealous character. He suc- 
ceeds! SO' well, that when he demanded permit 
sion to resign, Louii^ ordered him peremptorily 
to continue at his post. His power was now 
established for ever. On the following day all his 
enemies w^re either exiled or banbhed. One ef 
the MarillaCfS, the iavourites of the queen moUKty 
was decapitated, and the other thrown into pii* 
son, where he fell d vicdm to desp^r. 

The brother of Louis, Gaston, instigated by 
the queen mother, re,tired to Orleans, and levied 
a body of troops to dethrone his s^reretgn. The 
queen motljer herself quitted the lungdbniy and 
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itet young queen, who was suspected to be privy 
;•» the pl^ vas disgPBGed. Gaston i^pceeded to 
- '.Lorraine, wliere he eoHected a few followers, and 
mtts aftei*wards well received by l^e states td 
Sanguedoc, as well as by the duke of Montmo- 
-lency, the governor of that province, who de« 
^ared himself, in a manifesto^ lieutenant general 
•ef the king for the reformation of the disorders 
which had been introduced into the government by 
cardinal de Richelieu* The war which ensu^ 
was but of a short duration* The duke of Mont- 
morency, after a most valorous defence, wa» 
made prisoner, and decapitated, 1^ the order of 
the infie:&ible minister, at Thoulouse, the capital 
of his government* Gaston was pardoned on the 
conation of his renouncing all further communi- 
cation with the queen mother* Instead of keep* 
Ang his word, he set out ibr Brussels a few days 
after, to join her in her retreat* 

Reciprocal complaints having long subsisted be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, near became ine* 
vitsd>le* Richelieu suddenly marched to the 
£^o<itiers six armies, one of which, commanded 
by a skilful general, Gassion, covered Rouissillon, 
and &voufed the insurgents in Catalonia. He 
neglected, however, to secure Picardy, into which 
the Spaniards penetrated, and made themselves 
masters of CortHC* The inhabitants of the ca- 
pital-trembled for their safety ; and Louis himself 
was under so greats degree of apprehension, that 
it required all the address of Richelieu to tran- 
'quillise his mind* 

The king's brother, Gaston, and the count of 
Soissons, wearied with the despotism exercised 
by tbe^ cardinal nunister, formed a plot to have 
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him assassinated on his leaving the eouncil dnoM 
ber. Gaston was to give the lignal to the asssa 
sins who had been hired for the perpetradon 
this crime ; but displayed an irresolti^on wfa 
saved the life of the minister. Having: beccmN 
acquainted with the plot, RicheKeu forced M 
king to march at the head of his troops againsl 
the presumptive heir of the crown, whom b& 
brought back to obedience. Those who had paN 
ticipated, bj their silence even, in the con^racf 
against his life, he treated as criminals* The 
slightest indiscretions were, in short, punished as 
political crimes, by this arbitrary minister, wbo 
had acquired over his weak sovei^gn an inikience 
which rendered his authority tantttmcnmt to th^ 
of the ancient mayors of the patstee. Finding it 
impracticable to gain over the count of Soissons, 
who declared himself in constant oppositioa to 
bis measures, he treacherously obtained possession 
of his person, and caused him to be put to deaths 
To rid himself of another of his enemies, hesefti 
the duke of Vendome into exile. The unfortunate 
Catharine of Medicis, the widow of the gfCaC 
Henry IV., mother, or mother-in-law, of four so- 
vereigns, three of them the most powerful crown- 
ed heads of Europe, died at Cologn in a state of 
extreme indigence. 

In the interim, the French arms were successfhf 
against the house of Austria. Catalonia was se« 
parated from Spain, and fell to the lot of LoaiS; 
whose earliest design was to form it into a repub- 
lic. It was deemed, however, more prudent to 
allow the Catalonians to preserve their privileges, 
and to keep the ancient form of their government 
smd constitution. This ev^ntwas speedily fol- 
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lowed by the revdution of Portugal^ which shook 
.ofF the yoke of Spain, and became a serviceable 
ally to France* The rapiditjr of the conquests 
'^i^Gted by tlie skilfUl combinations of Richelieu, 
had effected the junction of the French and Swe- 
dish annieS) and inspired terror in every part of 
•Germany. Thus, while this great minister ty- 
laimissed both over his sovereign and the court, he 
extended the glory of the French name to distant 
.territories, silencing the enemies of the monar- 
chy, and forcing all the European powers to yield 
lo the vigilance and address of his administration* 
With respect to Louis, he rendered him more 
subnussiye than ever to the mandates of his arbi- 
trary authority. 

The health of the sovereign was visibly on the 
decline^ and that of Richelieu in a very preca- 
lioua state. The minister flattered himself, not- 
withstanding, that he should outlive his master.; 
and took the necessary measures to secure to 
himself the regency. He had already mar- 
ried his niece to the prince of Cond6 ; and, rely- 
ing on the support of that house, at the head of 
which was a prince well calculated to govern, he 
flattered himself that he should be enabled to dis- 
possess, without difficulty, a female who had not 
the slightest share of influence, as wdl as the 
feeble Gaston, who had drawn on himself an unir 
veraal contempt. He attached to the person of 
the king a young nobleman named Cinq.-Mars> 
the son of the marechal d'Effiat, to the end that be 
might be put in possesion of the monarch's most 
secret thoughts. The new favourite gradually ac-^ 
quired such a degree of power and credit at the 
^ourt, that he formed the project of seizing on the 
S2 



tdministnjlioa, mid raiHfaig lus bene&ctor. ^ 
divert the impending storm wMch faung over litf 
head) Richelieu engaged Louis to undertaifie dM 
conquest of Rouissillon, as being absohiteiy niiv! 
oessary to support the revolt of the teSoMotj pml%: 
winces of Spiun. fi 

Lotus, in a verf infirm state^ was forced ^ 
march to the Spanish frontier, while Richelteft 
took another route with a more than princdy r#» 
tinue* Cinq»Mars had the temerity to tmite wiA 
the dukes of Bouillon and Orleans, both of the* 
inimical to Richelieu, and to conclude a treaty 
with the Spaniards without the privity of theking. 
He flattered himself thait, by bis oikkxiMMa on 
this occasion, he should gratify the wishes of tibe 
monarch, who panted after the tranquillity of the 
aapital ; and should bring into disgrace the ml* 
nister who had counselled the expedition. Hb 
was, however, mistaken. The oonspiratcM, aft 
they were stiied, were apprehended by the vigi- 
lance of Richelieu, who procured^ a copy of the 
treaty they had signed with Spain. The duke tif 
Bouillon was arrested at the head of his army ; 
the duke of Orleans in Auvergne ; and Cinq*Ma9% 
at Narbonne. They were arraigned for high trea- 
son. The two former were exiled ; and the lattcft' 
decapitated at the age of twenty-two years, deeply 
lamented by his sovereign. 

Richelieu returned to Paris in triumph, bat 
with all the symptoms of an approaching cHssola- 
tion. He was carried in a kind of portable cham- 
ber, resembling a litter, by fifty of his guards, 
who were relieved hourly. In this oonv^ance, 
he lay extended on a magnificent bed, having it 
its side a long seat for the persons who attended 
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in htm A i ria g his mute, and endeavoured to sooth 

;lto acute SQ^rings of disease. Ahtv a joiimej 

l^ two handr^ leagaes, be alighled at Ms hotdl 

^B Parift^ wtficb was beset by a multitude of p«i^ 

I aons anxiooft to conten^te this vidonous mi^ 

alste^^ who~ had defeated his own private enemies, 

and trtumphed ottr those of the state* On his 

Wtan and palid countenance were to be seen ait ft» 

syastptoiiis of decay ; but he was s^ dieerfiil and 

iel^ne* Having lingered in this vmy for a shon 

t^mcj he expired in the fifty-eighth year of his 

age, and in the eighteenth of his ministry* Dofv 

kig his last ironies the king wasse^i to smile, as 

Uf by hw death, he was to be put in possession of 

the soyereign antbority* 

Lonis, who was doomed to sonrive his minister 

' a fbw nuHHhs onl}s when he fonnd his end ap* 

proachin^, established a sovereign comicil, over 

which the prince of Cond6 and cardinal Maxarin 

were appointed to preside* His dying will was, 

Itoweyer, smnulied by a decree of parliamem, 

i which bestowed the absolute regency on Anne of 

Austria, the dowager queen* He died at the age 

of forty-three years. After having remained in a 

' wedded state twenty-three years without children, 

I and having become a valetudkmrian, he had two 

( sons, Louis XIV. and Philip duke of Orleans* 

Anne of Austria, the queen regent, had many 
^ of the defects of Mary of Medicis* It is true that 
she possessed a greater firmness, which, however, 
degenerated into obstinacy* Notwithstanding 
Maasarin had been the disciple of Richelieii, her 
mortal enemy, she made choke of him as her 
^ . mimster, and protected him against the attacks ^ 
the nobility, by whom he was ntterly disliked* 
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The prince cxf Coiid6f who cofflmanded her ar* 
mies, gave, by his conquests, an extraordinary lus* 
tre to her regency* She was successful in the 
conduct of piS>lic afiairs ; and displaced on eveiy 
tiying occauon a consummate prudence^ i^ 

The extreme avarice of Mazarin soon exposef 
him to universal odium. In havinjg^ recourse to 
every poauble expedient to fill his own coffersy he 
neglected to follow up any studied plan of financei 
and constantly harassed the subjects bj new and 
▼exatious imposts* The necessities of the state 
aenred to augment his own opulence ; and, if he 
vraa leas dreaded, he was more hated than Riche- 
lieu, ffomi whom he had di^rived his lessons of 
state policy. He was rendered extremely unpo- 
pular by the treaty of the Pyrenees, by virtue of 
which France had to make great sacrifices to 
S^Nun, and was afterwards involved in wars with 
neariy the whole of the powers of Europe* But 
hb greatest fiiult was his neglect of the education 
of Louis XIV., to whom he would allow lio other 
accomplishments than those of dancing, fencings 
and riding, insomuch that when that prince was 
drawing on towards manhood, he .scarcely knew 
how to pen a letter. Mazarin was, at the same 
time, an advocate for the liberty of the press, and 
an encourager of learning. His example was fol- 
lowed by the regent, Anne of Austria, who, ia 
addressing herself to a timid bookseller, by whom 
she had been consulted relative to a woi^ he was 
fearful to print, made use of the following expres- 
sions. ^^ Print, and be under no apprehensions. 
^ I shall be constantly the protectress of the truths 
*' Render the vices o^Uous, and let the virta«» 
*' flourish in France." 
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Kttr^ bet^aeen Fnmceand the JlSed Pottfen-^lJua 

amdieious Monarch Louts XIV* humbled by the 

gloriotts ctrnpaigns of the DtUce of Jkbriboroagk 

"^The JMiuui9^t^ Scheme contrtvedby Lavh^ 

- Wars betvfeen England and France* 

' ^ AX7^ proceed now to the memorablt 

7660. mgn Of Louis XIV- Onthedcatli 

' of Mazarin, who left behind him a deK> 

tft«ted memory, and immense riches, Louis re* 

solred to take on himself the snperintendance and 

managetnent <^ the ailairs of the nation* HaT* 

ing been informed that the duke of Crequi, bili 

ambassador at Rome, had been insulted by the re^ 

ktions of the pope, and that the latter had re* 

fosed satisfaction for the affront, he sent into 

Italy an army commanded by the marechal dd 

Plessis Praslin, destined to besiege Rome. On 

the receipt of this intelligence the sovereign pott* 

tifTsent his own brother, cardinal Chigi, to Pari% 

to demand forgiveness. This was not the only 

triumpli of Louis, who, pretty nearly at the sam^tf 

time, forced his fether-in-law, Philip IV. of 

Spain, to yield to th* superiority of his «t»a»' 

His penetration led him to make choice of Colbert 

as a minister ; and linder the guidance of thi9 

afeteman, France attained a degree of prosperity* 

she Had never' beibfe enjoyed* It Was on his sngi* 

gestion thatLottis pdttihased Mardytk and Dun- 

^rk, for five miflions of livres^ <tf Charies IL cf 
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Eo^aad, wfao0e prpfimon led him to give up 
imporunt possesskms, which the blood 
EngHfth had so dearly bought. 

The death of Philip IV. of Spun, opened 
Loois the career oi the conquests, which acqui 
him the title of great* Being resolved to 
the real or pretended rights he had acquired) 
his marriage with Maria Theresa of Austria, 
the Cambresis, Franche-Comt6, Luxembourg, 
a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, he en*^ 
tered Flanders at the head of an army of thirty* 
five thousand men* Another army of eig^t thoiH 
land men, commanded by the marechal d'Aif- 
mont, marched towards Dunkirk ; and a third 
body of troops towards the territory of L«uzem^ 
boui^* He took possession of Charieroi without 
obstacle ; and in the space of two days, Atb, 
Toumai, Fumes, Armentiere, and Courtrai, sof 
rendered to his arms* Lille itself, defended by 
fourteen rojral basticms, and by twenty thousand 
men, was forced to capitulate. The count of 
Marsin, who hastened to its succour, was de« 
feated with a great loss* The task of iatdfyiag 
tfaeconfoered cities was entrusted toVauhims 
and Louis returned in triumph to Versailles* 

Under these circumstances was formed the 
triple alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, which made so poweriul an impres- 
aon on the French monarch, that he offered to re- 
nounce the rights - he had acquired by his mar* 
riage, provided Spain wouM give up to him her 
eonquests in the Netiierlands* This proposition 
being refused, Uie prince of Cond6 was sent with 
a powerful army into Franche-C0mt6, the whde 
if which he subjugated in the space of seventeen 






i|af s. This new ai^quisitioii wm soQwodered to 
WpBon by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie. 

Louis having broken the triple aUiancei and 
i liOQght over Sweden to his side, resolved to hum- 
;|te the republic of Holland, of the sudden and 
^ iarcesave ag^grandisement of which he was jealous* 
f Bit accordinglf assembled an army of a hundred 
I ihousand men, which he divided into four bodies* 
I One of these he commanded in person ; and had 
Turenne under his orders. The secbnd was com«» 
manded by the prince of Cond6 ; the third by th« 
marecbal de Crequi $ and the firarth by the duke 
of Luxembourg, who had orders to unite his forces 
with those of the bishop of Munster* After the 
surrender of Rhinberg, Wesel, Orfrm, and Burick» 
wluch were considered as the keys of Holland, to 
the victorious arms of Turenne, the king, on the 
VQggestioa of the prince of Cond6, came to a re- 
solution to ford the Rhine. This bold enterprise 
was executed by his troops, in the presence of 
two regiments of in£mtry, and several squadron* 
of horse, entrenched on the other bank under the 
WDmand of General Wurtz. The province €t 
Utrecht became an easy sonquest ; and the Dutch 
were under such apprehensions for the &te of 
U>dr country, that they sent deputies to the king 
tf England, to Elicit his mediation* It was grants 
ed ; hut failed of iU effect. 

The Dutch, become dei^>erate, resolved rather 
,<o- perish in their lakes and canals, than to sur- 
sender up their liberdes. . The majority of the 
prince9 of Germany declared in their &vour ; and 
tbey had every confidence in the prince of Orange^ 
who had been recently elevated to the dignity of 
«t«dtholdeE» He m^de a sham attack by sea on 
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Bommel 4 and while ^e Ereaoh gcoeial 
to the succour of that place, invested and tookj 
seaaion of Naerden. The {Mince of Coode 
forced to retceat with iiis armf ; and the 
{MQvioces of Holland were lost to Fraoce. 

To r^Mur this misfortune, Louis rcadved mt 
the conquest of Franche^Comt^, which heatt 
complished in a single campaign} n<^withatai^ 
the galiant Tuf^nne, who headed the Fren* 
Iroopa, had many obstacles to encounter. Xbi 
French monarch had to contend against Spaffl, 
the empire, and Holland. After several comtetti 
the issue of which was not decisive, Tureooewat 
killed by . a cannon ball. The posture of afiGiaf 
was changed by this disastrotis evenU Mooteca* 
euUi, the generM who commanded one of ^ 
oonfederat^ armies, penetrated into AJsac^ ;^» 
the marechal de Crequi, was defeated and isade 

?isQAer in his endeavour to thtow succours ia<o 
^ves. 

It wa^ now agreed that the belligcpeot poirei* 
iHio were esdiausted by the looses they had s^s* 
tained, should send. their plen^tentiariestalu^ 
meguen. The negociationa w^se, haweivev,df^ 
out to such a len^, that the war was ««n*^ 
with an increased impetiiosity. The year 1^72 
was iUstinguished bf tkcce naval oonfiicts io ^^ 
Mediterranean between the fleets of Fr^ice aw- 
KoUand. In the second <rf these engagement 
the galUnt Qutch admiral de Ruyter was aiaio| 
The French arms were aignalized in Flanders bf 
the conquest of several £>rtified places* ^^^^ 
commanded in person, and had u^r him #^ 
marechals of France, between whom and the oel^ 
btatad Vauban a ijoleat dispute arose at die ii^ 
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i V Valenciennefl^ relative to the attack which was 
<D be made. The marechds cootended that it 
should be undertaken in the dead of the night ; 
%Qt Louis yielded to the argumento oi Vaubui in 
Blvouf of an attack by day, and met with the 
soost brilliant success* The possessiMi of St* 
■OmeT soon followed this victory* On tbb occa- 
sion the king of Spain solicited the prince of 
Orange to risk a battle, as the only means of sav* 
^ in^ the place : he did so, but the day was won by 
tbe French* About the same time, the marechal 
de Crequi, who had been released from his impri* 
sonment, attacked and defeated the duke of Lor* 
ndne, in the view, of whose forces he took po88es<> 
aion of Fribourg* 

The negociations were renewed by tfie king of 
England, who came forward as mediator. The 
plenipotentiaries assembled once more at Nime* 
guen, where those who had been sent by Holland 
negoeiated for themselves and for Spain* The 
treaty was «gned in the month of August 1678. 
AH the possessions which had been wrested finm 
them were surrendered to the Dutch ; and Louis 
added to his dominions Franche-Comt6, Dunkirki 
and a part of Flanders* 

Having been informed that the Genoese had 
su^Hed the Algerines with galleys and warlike 
stores, he dispatched from Toulon a fleet of four* 
teen scul of the line, ten bomb ships, and several 
frigates, to act against Genoa* In the bombard* 
ment of that city, fourteen thousand shells were 
thrown with a terrible effect* The greater part 
of the ^city was reduced to ashes, and four thou- 
sand troops debarked from the fleet to destroy one 
of the suburbs. To prevent the total destructioii 
V0L.XXIU. T 
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of -the tepMicy the dogeMid fear of die prindpiA 
•enators were forced to set out for Versailles, ts 
impkMe the clemeiicy of Loan XIV* 

In 1688 he found himself engaged in a 
with England, Holland, and Germany. The chief 
pretext for this war was the infntction of the 
treaty of Nimeguen by the French monarch. Ifis 
prindpal army, which was commanded by the 
dauphin, uiTested Pfailipsburgh, the siege of which 
was conducted by Vauban* It surrendered on &e 
ninth day after the trenches had been opened ; 
and the capture of several other places followed. 
S{rire, Worms, Treves, and Oppenfaeim, opened 
their gates on the appearance of the French, who 
rendered the palatinate a desert by the ravages 
fhey committed. 

The emperor brought three armies iot# the 
lield against France. The prince of WaJdeck 
was in Flanders at the head of tiiirty^-three thou- 
sand Batavito troops, with whom a junction was 
formed by ten thoosand English, commanded b^ 
the duke of Marlborough, andTa corps of Spani- 
ards detached by the goteniorof the. Netherlands. 
A detacKraent of the Imperialists was defioated by 
the French general Boufflers ; but, to compensate 
for this miscarriage^ the prince ef Waldeck obtain- 
ed a complete victory over the .French general 
d'Humieres at Walcour. The marechaidwCati- 
nat attacked and defeated at Stassarde^the-army 
of the duke of Savoy, who ha4 ai^da treaty of 
idliance with the empetor«nd the king of Spain. 
Four thousand of his troops were slain ; and this 
memorable defeat led tothe conquest <^the'wliole j 
of Savoy by the French. \ 

In Flanders the &ce of affairs was MaOy | 



cfcaagM bf tbtf amtnl of ^e loaMciml de Luk- 
«niboiurg, who- took, the: command of the French 
armieSi. At thef hntUe of Fleuru»9 he obtained » 
*«gKiai .victory . oyer the allies^, commanded by tho 
pnace of Wjsddecky . by whomhis predecessor had 
been defeated. They lost six thousand in killed ; 
eight bundr^:prt8onerB; two hundred standards 
or ccdknu^ ; and aU their artillery and baggage. 
The comUoedj fleets., ctf England and HolUmd» 
eominaiide^hy'.lQrd Torringtotiy y^re defeated in 
tlie ssHne: yQar9 1680^. by qpunt TouiTille^ com- 
2iiaiidaiit.o£ the Fveaoh leo^ 

At the. dHameneement of the. ensuing cam- 
piu^) vhile William lll^ of Eng^d presided at 
the Hague at a congress oi the allieS} Louis laid 
siege to Mons^ which held out but a short time* 
The macechal de iiUKemboui^ obtained anothef 
▼]ctery:'over the pnoc^of WaMeck* In Italy thti 
Flench weoe ei^uaily successful*. They obtained 
possessioaof ViUafranca^Nice^Vdllanai and Car* 
aagiKila ; but were obliged to raise the »ege of 
Coni bjic prince Eugene*. 

The following yoac^ 1 6^3,.was ^^alized by the 
-defeat ei the Fr«»ch fleet commanded by Tour- 
TiUer-by the combined fleets of England and Hol« 
land. The French • lost three of their first rate 
ships of war, which wejce burned by the English 
admiral Delaval.;. and eighteen other ships were 
deslasoyedia the bay of Xia Hogue* Louis was so 
irritated by this defeat^, that he set out at the head 
of an army q£ a hundred thousand men, and in- 
vested Namur, which^ was fortified by a n^w work 
invented by Cohom, to whom th& defence of the 
place was confided. It surrendered ; and the gar- 
risoinwaa forced' to seek slffilter.in the citadel. 
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While this event was passing, WilHam ni."«f 
England attacked the French, between Steenke^ 
que and Engheina. At the onset, victory dcda^ 
ed in his &vour ; but the marechal of Luxembomjr 
rallied his troops, and gave an uncertain issue to 
the contest. 

The ensuing campaign in Flan^rs was fevoitf- 
able to the French arms. The allies were attack- 
ed at three different points. At the commence- 
ment of the batUe the French were repulsed jbrt 
the prince of Conti having brought up a Iresfi 
body of troops, they returned to the chaig^and 
penetrated into the camp of the allies. vV Wc 
the victory was still uncertain, the marectol 
d'Harcourt came up with twenty squadron? (A 
horse. The event of the battle was thus decided. 
The allies abandoned the field of battle, aftor a 
loss of eight thousand men, sixty pieces of owl- 
nance, and a great number of colours. They 
were equally unfortunate in another battle, the 
loss of which enabled the marechal de Luxem- 
bourg to take possession of Charleroi, a place 
which had been strongly disputed. During this 
campaign, the palatinate was ravaged for the tium 
time by ^he French. In Italy, the marechal « 
Catinat obtained ^ victory over the allies. 

Amid these splendid victories, France was ex- 
posed to all the horrors of a famine. This con- 
sideration, added to the total stagnancy oi co^' 
merce, induced Louis to make overtures p^P^^^^ 
He was desirous to purchase it at any price ; but 
the English monarch would not listen to any terms 
of accommodation. The glory of his adversary, 
he was sensible, was on the decline. France h^o 
lost three of her best generals, Turenne, Conde, 
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and Creqiu« The death of the aai«chal de Lux- 
' embourg Mowed at the eommencenieiit of 1 695 ; 
and Catinat was the only miHtary commander m 
mrlKMii Loub could fiifUDe an eatire ooafideoce. 
AVEitam profited bjT'these circumstaiices, and hdd 
4»ef^ to Namur, hcsG»rr widck the English troops 
perfbrmed pnx^ies of vaioat. The presence of 
^elr sovereign mspired tiiesn witfi a more than 
mortal courage; and Namnrf which was comk- 
jdered as impregnable, was forced to capitnlato. 
In ^aljrthe Flinch were equally unfortunate* The 
'duke of Savoy hod siege to Casal^ which surreit- 
diered to his armsb On the coast of Catalonia the 
ingilance of the! English admiral Hussett, defeated 
ail d&e plans of the duke of Vaadome, who had 
SQCceeded the manechal de Noailies in his con»- 
snai^in that province. The fortune of Louis 
was evident^ on the decline x he lost ground in 
Flanders, and gained nothing on the territory hof- 
dering on the Rhine. Italy was the theatre of his 
intrignes and negodatkoiis ; and ra Catalonia the 
enterprises of his genefals were unsuccessfiil. The 
coasts of Flanders were insulted by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland ; and the French 
«dlonies in tibe West Indies were blockaded by the 
Englishmen of war, which hovered with impu- 
nity on their coasts. Such being the state of 
France towards the close of the year li93, the 
pride of Louis was humbled to such a degree, that 
he treated secretly with the states general, with 
Spain and with the duke of SaToy. His proposi- 
tions were accepted^ and a peace signed at Lo- 
letto, whither he had repaired on pretext of a 
pilgrimage. In t697, the belligerent powers 
heM a congiess at Riswick ; and on this occasion 
T2 
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Louis was disposed to agree to conditions very d^ 
fefent from those he had dictated at the treaty oM 
Nimeguen* H 

While the plenipotentiaries negotiated with Wj 
tardiness which necessariij ensues where so manf] 
clashing interests are concerned, the French thc^ 
narch collected all his forces, and marched dictt 
into Flanders and Catalonia, in the hope that net 
successes would procure him more advantagcout 
conditions. During this interval, the nxarecW 
dc Boufflers for France, and the duke of Portlafld 
fbrEngland, had five conferences in sight of their 
respective armies. However the other alliesmight 
be alarmed by these interviews, they signed the 
conditions proposed by the two commanders la- 
chief. The emperor alone endeavoured to thiwr 
obstacles in the way 5 but signed the treaty in the 
month of October. Thus was terminated a war 
glorious to the French monarch, but disastrous to 
his kingdom. . 

On the death of Charles II. of Spain, in 1700, 
a c(Hitest ensued relative *to the inheritance, to 
which there were two pretenders, the duke of An- 
jou, second son of the dauf^in of France, and the 
archduke Charles of Austria, second son of thft 
emperor. The former having, by the influence 
of p<^ Innocent XII., been declared success^ 
to the throne of Spain, the emperor was so much 
irritated by this decision, that he made every ef- 
fort to determine England and the United FW" 
Viaces to declare their intentions. They entered 
-into an alliance with him in favour of tbearcbt- 
duke ; and the treaty was signed at the Hague in 
the month of September of the above year. 

Louis having been apprised of the inarc& » 
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tfae Imperial troops^ sent into Italy an army of 

;wtiich tlie duke of Savoy, one oflusnew allies, 

was declared generalissimo. Prince Eugene, the 

Bnperial general, had anticipated, however, the 

arniral of tlie French, and having forced the^ post 

of Carpi, had taken possession of the whole o£ 

the territory between the Adige and the Adda. 

The FreiK^ general, Catinat, was forced to re«- 

treat to the other side of the Oglio, and was so 

much discouraged th^t he sent in his resignation. 

Me w^as succeeded by Villeroi, who was, shortly 

titer bis arrival in Italy, defeated at the battle 

of Chiari, with a loss of five thousand men. He 

wa& himself made prisoner at the subsequent batCk 

of Cremona, which place, together with the cL> 

ties on the banks of the Oglio, and the whole of 

Uie Mantuan territory, fell into the hands of 

prince Eugene. 

On the death of William III. of Eng- 
land, the most decided and most for- ^^^f 
xnidahle enemy of Louis XIV. queen 
Anne, his successor, resolved to follow implf» 
citly the plan he had traced out. It was de- 
cided that war should be formally declared, on 
-the same day, in London, in Vienna^ and at 
the Hague. The administration of public affaim 
in France was confided to ChamiUai^, who had 
nothing to recommend him beside a rig^d probitjr. 
Louis being now advanced in years, the military 
-operations were all of them planned in the ca- 
• fainet of Madame de Maintenon. The commands 
of the regiments were given to young officers ; 
.and the soldiery were without discipline. Buch 
was the situation of France, when, the allies hav- 
ing declared war, the duke 6f Savoy threw off 
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the mask of friendship, and the king of Po 
decbured in &voar <»f the archdtd&e Cb 
The revoH of Nf^es^ and of aeveral o£ the I 
iiBh pitmnces, vhidi wefe dis&atiaied with 
government of the house of Bourbon, were 
disasters heaped on'Fiance« 

In the month of Juljr the duke of Mar&o? 
entered Fknders at the head of the allied 
He was opposed by the duke of Burgundy and t 
ttarechal de Boufflers, the former of whom 
so disheartened by his defeats, that he demand 
his tesignatbn* liege and several other citie%| 
which Boufflers cotdd not defend, fell mto the I 
hands of the allies. By this campaign in Fla»-| 
dersy the reputation of the duke of Marlbomagh [ 
was completely established. 

In Germany the allies made themsdres 
tcrs of Keyserswaert. The French army in thai ' 
quarter was commanded by Catinat, who had un- 
der him the marquis of Villars and count Gui^ 
card. The marquis was detaclwd^ and attacked 
4he prince of Baden at Fredelingen. After an 
obstinate contest, victory declared in his ^voof, 
and he was created marechal of France. The 
campugn terminated by. the capture of a &w in- 
significwit places by the idlies* 

On the following year, 1703, Villars took the 
.foirt of SLell, and defeated the Imperialists near 
Passau. He obtamed a second victory, whidi 
put hhn. in possession of Neubourg ; and after- 
wards defeated a large body of Imperiafists com- 
manded by count Stirum* . At the same tinae, the 
duke of Burgundy^ having under his command 
Tallard and . Va»ban> .had auege io did Brisach, 
which sur^ndered at the end of fourteen di^. 
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lerminate the campaign, the elector of Ba* 

' 3L9 in alliance with France, made himself mas- 

' of Avgsbourg. 

On the lower Rhine the Imperialists sustained 
everal losses. At the approach, however, of th« 

' 3ubtable Marlborough, Villeroi was reduced to 
necessity of burning his camp at Saint-Iol) 
of retreating precipitately within his lines* 
The allies afterwards took possession of Huiy 
iboui^, and Gueldre. 

In' Italy, the territory of the duke of Modena 

~ into the hands of the French, who were not 
e(|aally successful by sea. They were defeated 
in a naval engagement by the English, wl^ took 
ten of their ships, and destroyed eight others. 

The revolt of the Hungarians, in 1704, was an 
event highly favourable to France. If the re« 
volters had acted in concert with the elector of 
Bavaria, Vienna must have Men, and the em* 
peror have been driven from his hereditary states* 
The elector was master of all the cities on the 
Danube to Passau ; and thirty thousand French 
menaced, on the other side of that river, the Im- 
perial capital. Under these circumstances the 
duke of Marlborough made the rapid march 
which has been so universally admired. He ad- 
vanced with such celerity towai'ds the centre of 
the empire, that he gained the battle of Schel- 
lenberg at a moment when Villeroi, who com- 
manded the French, was utterly ignorant of the 
progress he had made. Having defeated the com- 
bined army of France and Bavaria, He seized on 
Donawert, and forced the elector to seek refuge 
inAugsbourg. Marechal Tallard having after- 
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wards traversed the black fcre^lt:^ and 
junction with the unfortunate elector at; 
berach, crossed the Danube in the hope of i 
feating^prince Eugene, who commanded a se>i 
rate army at Hochstet. The duke of M 
borough united his forces to those of pri 
Eugene ; but the elector and Tallan^ confi' 
in the superiority of numbers, resolved to ha 
a battle- Their army was composed .ofeigh^* 
two battalions, and a hundred and sixty squftn 
drons ; while that of the allies consisted oi sixtf- 
four battalions, and a hundred apd fifty-two tqm 
drons only. The French thrice repulsed tto 
attack of the enemy. A part of the troops be« 
longing to the centre of the right wing of tbtf 
English and Imperialists, having bectt vigorou^jr 
charged by the French cavalry, and galled lO 
their flank by the fire of the infantry posted in the 
village of Blenheim^ gave way. It was at thj* 
moment that the brave Tallard was wounded, ana 
made prisoner. The conflict was continued wtt 
the utmost obstinacy on both sides, un^ at lengtnt 
the French infantry, having been thrown m» 
disorder by the cavalry, was exposed to tbe 
impetuous attack of the enemy.. The French. 
were surrounded ; and from that moment prince 
Eugene, who had succeeded in a fourth attack» 
drove them and the Bavarian troops before him* 
All the corps which were within Blenheim were. 
made prisoners ; and the consternation was so 
great in the French army, that many of theofiBccrs 
and soldiers threw themselves into the Danubei 
in which they perished to avoid the shame PV 
being made prisoners. Such was the fete of the | 
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greater part of diirty squadrons ; while the field 
tf battle was covered by twelve thousand dead* 
Thirteen thousand prisoners ; a hundred pieces of 
ai^eiy ; twentf-two mortars ; more than a hun- 
^bred fiags ; nearly two hundred standards ; and 
i^ywards of three thousand tents $ U^ther with 
^e whole of the baggage^ and the military chesty 
fell into the hands of the allies. This disaster 
thre W' the court of Versailles into the utmost oon- 
ctemation. 

A war of religion was superadded to the cala« 
mitiea under which France had to groan. The 
pifotestant inhabitants of the Cevennes mountains, 
who had been protected during the adroinistra- 
don of Colbert, were exposed to new persecuticMis. 
Having been deprived of their privileges, and 
denied the public exercise of the duties of their 
Teligion^ they assembled in the forests^ to adore 
God after their own manner. Their cruel perse- 
cutors, Basville, intendant of Languedoc, and 
Broglio, who commanded the troops in that pro- 
^cp, posted the soldiery in several places^ with 
orders to fire on all the small assemblies thej 
should m^et with in the act of performing divine 
service^ and to plunder and destroy the houses of 
those whom they should make prisoners. The 
Cevennes were soon Ibid waste ; but the zeal of 
the protestants augmented with the violence of 
Uieir persecution. They surrounded the house of 
the abb^ du Chaila, the inspector of the missions, 
md having liberated their brethren whom he 
held in captivity, put him to death. They ^t 
length became ao formidable by their numbers 
and their bravery, that the most renowned ge- 
nerals of France were sent against thon, but 
without being able to subdue their sjnrit. They 
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retired to the inaccessible parts of thdr mm 
tains, where they braved all the forces sent agM« 
them. This warfare lasted for three years. \ 

In the campaign of 1705, ,thc^ marechali 
Villars endeavoured to repair, as much as pj 
•iblc, the loss of the battle of Blenheim, and « 
mischiefs by which it had been followed. Havn^ 
reached the banks of the Mozelle, he took ^ 
session of Treves, which the duTce of Marlborough 
had abandoned, to proceed to Flanders, iw 
prince of Baden, although at the head of a lai^ 
army, was an idle spectator of this cveD& 
ViUars having now united his forces to those w 
Marsin, drove the Imperialists from the lines a 
Weissembourg, and sent forward adetacbmcflf 
which took possession of HambouiK* ^f °J 
played great skill in his successful effi)rts to pre- 
vent the numerous armies of the emperor 
attempting any important enterprise during 
continuance of the campaign. . 

In Italy, the duke of Vendome, by a ngor^ 
attack, forced prince Eugene to the indecisive 
battle of Cassano. The duke of Savoy was ^• 
reft of the whole of his dominions, with me c/ 
ccption of Coni and Turin. Notwithstanding (^ 
capital was menaced by a siege, he resoJvcfl 
hold out until the last extremity. .4 - ^ 

Such was the state of the belligerent pow^ 
when the campaign of 1706 was openea- 
carl of Peterborough, by a bold manoeuvre, maw 
himself master of Barcelona, and the c^P^^'f -^j. 
that important city was followed by the su j 
gation of the whole of the province of C^**^^ 
The troops of Spain were defeated by the &P^ 
in the sangu'mary conflict of St. Estevan de Utew 



ri^ictbrfes, hi shott, obtained by the allies in 
Hl|»iii determiiied Louis to assemble all his Ibrces 
bk FUaaden and on the Rhine* Villars was oi^ 
4ln«<l to Mlow up the successes he had obtained 
•over t^e prince of Baden during the preceding 
"Ataapftign ; and Villeroi Vas sent to check the 
"Aerrible rapidity of the conquests of the duke of 
iiarltx>rough* His army was attacked by the 
ie^ep, near the village of Ramilles, with such 
«) impetuosity, that the French wefe scarcely as- 
sailed whenf th^y wei^ vanquished. However^ 
ttie troops of the royal household^ on the right, 
fibrced the Dutch and Danish cavalry to retreat 
towards the lef^, and would have completely 
rdfited them, had not the duke of Marlborough 
hastened td th«r succour. The troops of the roy- 
al househokl were driven back, and thdr ranls» 
broken. The detachments stationed in the vil- 
lage were either put to the sword or made pri- 
soners ; and Villeroi, as well as the elector of 
Bavaria, escaped with great difficulty. In the 
ttitnidtuous disorder of the Fretich troops, the 
ftigidvds, who were pursued by the enemy's ca- 
valry^ were stopped by the baggage, which pre- 
^^ented their retrekt. Great numbers of them 
Were, by the means of this impediment, slain in 
their flight. The field of battle was covered 
by eight thousand slain ; and ^x thousand were 
made prisoners. 'Thus did the most formidable 
army which Lods XIV. had t^ised for a consi^ 
derive time, as the last effort of his despair, 
meh away with the gfory of the nation, of which 
I it vras the sole resouree. Theallies seized on the 
I whole of the Spanish Netherlands ; and a con- 
sternation was spread tiiroughout Fmnce. Louis 
i alone supported these heavy calamities with an 
Vol. XXm. U 
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heroical fiwtitude. He receired tiie iM»*l| 
de VUleroi without a reproach ; and "t?**^" 
stem the toirent of the misfortunes which ow 
whelmed his kingdom by the most peneraMg | 

*Te2dome was nwalled f^>^^^y> ^^ 

into Flanders. The duke of Orieans and ««J 

Marsin were left in Italy, to act ^^J'^ 

of Savoy. As he persisted ^'^J^^S^^ 

offets of a separate peace, tite f'^^^ 

mandersmade every P'*Pa"J^ 'L'S^ 

capital, Turin. The command of the i^gew 

bestowed on the duke de la Fern^ ajj 

officer who displayed an ardent cour^ mv^ 

the smallest knowledge of the JJ»»?*»^,^ 

As soon as the Imesof ci«:umvallabon and ««^ 

tervallation were completed, he sent « ^^P']^ 

offer a passport to the duchess of baroy 

her children- To this 5««««?*„^t:Si 

Savoy replied, that it was not his >nt^"°?,Sat 

low his femily to leave the P'«=«- J^.\b1 

jtfter, the fire from the batteries comm&^^ .^ 

the red hot balls were scattered on »» «"^ 

such an abundance, that the d"** *'/^ 

found it prudent to have his femily ^^^'J^e 

theperUs by which they were surroundea, 

Genoese territory. He himself nja* Vd„«f 

&om the dty, at the head of a '^f^f'J^l, 

cavalry, to harass the besiegers. Th« »» ^ 

continued jrith an enormous 6^**^4^54, rf 

munition, hut without the ^^^P'f^^ 

success. It lasted so long, that fo^rt^" rKrf- 

French perished under the waUs <rf "^. ^j 

montese capital. As the garrison had ijf ^_ 

suffered conaderable losses, and had >**"' -^ 

hau»ted the whole of its ammuaitioo* "»« *" 



ttf I»fice Ec^ne could alone save it from capituk'^ 
laon ; and this event was scarcely to be expected* 
VendoBie had, before his departuret fortiBed all 
the passages by which the prince eoold approach 
Turin, and had formed a chain of entrenchments 
on the banks of the Adige* Eugene, however^ 
whose genius, fertile in resources, considered no- 
thing to be impossible, passed fbcir great rivers 
under the fire of the French batteries, and, by his 
daring intrepidity, removed all the obstacles calcu- 
lated to prevent, or, at the least, to impede his 
march. He formed a junction with the duke of 
Savoy near Asti, and, by his unexpected arrival, 
threw the French troops into the greatest conster« 
natkm* The duke de la Feuillade having been 
joined by the duke of Orleans, with a powerful 
.reinforcement, a council was held at the encamp- 
jnent before Turin ; and its decision was that the 
French commanders should remain within the 
lines, to wait the enemy's attacks 

Prince Eugene advanced with eight columns, 
and proceeded towards the entrenchments, at a 
smaU distance irom which he formed. His first 
attack having been vigorously repulsed, he put 
himself at the head of the battalions on the left, 
and forced the entrenchments. The duke of Sa- 
voy was equally successful in making his first 
clMirge to the right and in the centre* The lines 
were broken, and in the space of two hours the 
whole of the French army dispersed. The duke 
of Orleans was wounded ; and marechal de Mar-^ 
sen made priscMier, together with seven thousand 
of the tro^Mk Five thousand French were left 
^ad in the field* 
On the receipt of the intelligence of this great 
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disaster Louis's courage Ibroook Mm far thefiilt 
time. He had the mortification to reflect tbatf 
on the side of Italy, his troops, heretofiore consider 
ed as invincible, had, as well as those of SpaiB} 
been driven from the Mantuan territory, frogitbe 
Milanese, from Piedoiont, and from the kingdom 
of Naples. He could no IcHiger inspire in hit 
enemies any other sentiment than that of pity. 
His most flourishing armies had been jw^ 
away ; his brilliant conquesU on the wde of tbj 
Danube were lost | and his troops driven out of 
the Flemish territory, Madam^ de Maiptcww 
did every thing to encourage bjmy but vnihM 
effect. 

He employed the ^lector of BaFaria to wnte to 
the duke of Marlborough, find to the defa^^ 
the United Provinces, to demand a cmpP^ 
which might, at the least, suspend the ^^i^^^"^ 
©f w^r. He implored the pope to mediate W» 
the emperor ; and evacuated every P^rtof 1<^ 
to s^ve the wretched remains of the ^^^^ 
duke of Orleans. Enghmd and HoUan4 ww 
lo listen to any terms of accommodate » *^ 
was resolved that the war shgidd be proscctt^o 
with redoubled vigour. ' 

Louis was not without his consolations 9^ ^ 
juncture. In the campaign of 1707, th^ ^^' 
chal de Villars forced the lines of StolhofifeD) «^ 
having dispersed the enemy's troops, penctw^a 
to the Danube. Toulon, besieged by pri«* 
Eugene, smd blockaded by an English fleet, vai 
delivered ; and in Spain, the affairs of the a^ 
were deranged by the loss of the battle of ^ 
ftianza. Encouraged by these fortunate ey«^ 
louis formed the bold project of the' ia%Bi»e^^ 
England, with the design of placing on the throne 
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of diat kingdom the son of James IL An mt- 
tempt haying been made to form a party in 
Eng^d and in Scotland, a fle«t of eight ships 
•of the line, and seventy transports, was £tted 
out at Dankirk ; and six thousand men embark- 
ed. This fleet was commanded by the chevalier 
Forbin Janson. As there were at that time in 
-Scotland only three thousand reguiar troops, 
.great hopes of success were entertained* By the 
vigikmGic, however, of the British admiral, Byng, 
dietroo]^ were prevented from landing in that 
•part-of Great Britain, and the fleet returned to 
Duid^irk without having accomplished its pur- 
pose* 

In the campaign of 1708, the French army in 
Flanders was confided to the duke of Burgundy, 
the presumptive heir of the crown. Incredible 
^orts were made to raise a body of- troops 
worthy of this prince, who had under him 
the dc^e of Vendome* The elector of Bavaria, 
and M. de Berwick, were appcMuted to com- 
mand on the Rhine ; and marechal Villars, in 
Dauphin^* The amount of the French force in 
Flanders was a hundred thousand men, and that 
of the allies eighty thousand only. It was, not- 
withstanding, deemed essential by the French ca- 
lunet to have recourse to stratagem, to obtain 
what it might have been impracticable t&atehieve 
by force. The inhabitants of Ghent and Bruges . 
being in open hostilities with the Dutch garrisons, 
and a part of the latter having been gained over 
by the intrigues of the duke of Bavaria, these 
two places became an easy conquest to the 
Frendi. The redoubtable duke of Marlborough, 
and prince Eugene, hastened by rapid strides ta# 
U2 
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wards the scene of actim, and Ascoiicetted $M 
the plans of the French military oounciL Ha-vui^ 
determined to attack ^le dnke of Burginidf in 
kia camp near Oudenarde, they made every pro* 
pan^on to cross the Scheldt, a passage which 
they accomplished with a mitprtsiDg celeri^* 
The dnke of Burgundy resolved to give tfaem 
battle ; and one of his generate, Giimaldiy Tccdv^ 
•d orders to commence the chai^ with the troops 
of the royal household* Hating found a morass 
and a rimlet In his way, he refosed to advance^ 
and retreated to the right. The alhes, with an 
incredible impetuosity, attacked the village of 
Heynem, in which eleven battalions of French 
were posted ; and took possession of the ^lace. 
The main body of the French army suppc»ted» 
with great firmness, the first shock of the enemy's 
infiuitry. The combat had been continued for as 
Irour, without the victory declaring on either 
side, when the prince of Orange came up with 
the Dutch in&ntry, and, by a rapid movement, 
attacked the Fi^nch in flank. Count Tilly, and 
general Anverquerck, had already made a con«- 
ttderable impression on the right wing» The 
French troops were thrown into such disorder^ 
that all the efforts of the duke of Vendome, who 
galloped through their ranks, were not sufficient 
to rally them. They were driven back by the 
alHes with such an impetuosity, that a general 
confusion ensued. Several of the regiments were 
cut in pieces ; and several others laid down their 
arms. Night came on to save the greater part 
of the French army, and afforded the duke of 
Vendome an opportunity of t^reating toward 
Ghent. By the me^isof a rear g^ard of turenfy • 



iN^tafi<Kis which he had formedy he ptereoted ham 
arOly 6rora being hanased by the enemy's de- 
tachments sent off in the fnommg at day break* 
la the ahoire actbn of Oudenarde, the French 
bad three thoasand men .kilfedy and seven thoi»- 
aand made prisoners. 

The allies, taking advantage of their victory, 
iaid siege to Lille, Uie strongest fortified city im 
the ^Tetheriands, containing twenty-one bal> 
talions of the best troops of France. Their com»> 
tauQicatk>n with Antwerp was cut off by the duke 
<^ Vendome ; but . they drew their supplies from 
Ostexkd, and vanquished every difficulty which lay 
m tiielr way* Their intrepid perseverance ol^ged 
the governor, matechal Boufflers, to capitulate, 
after haring held, out for neady four months m 
the citadel. The dty itself was surrendered at 
the ter miaalaon of two mon^s. During this siege 
the £nglish were distinguished by a very heroiod 
action* Fifteen thousand French having been 
sent to intercept a convoy of provisions from 
Ostend, the English genera], Webb, with six 
thousand infontry, defeated them with the loss of 
tiiree thousand men. The capture of Lille was 
fbliowed by the foH of Ghent, Bruges, Flassen- 
daal, Lessinghen, and several other {^oes. la 
riiort^ the route to Paris was open to the em- 
peror^ had he chosen to penetrate into France. A 
party of Dutch had the audacity to proceed from 
Courtray to Versailles, from whence they carried 
off in triumph one of the king's equerries, whom 
they mistook for the dauphin, the father of the 
duke of Burgundy. 

Iamiib was equally unfortunate in Daifphin6, 
wheiAthedite of Savoy wrestedfrom him the fiMts 
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tX Pemnse, Fenestrdles, and St» Martifl. M 
the Medtterranean, the English fleet coiimiand(i 
by admiral Leake siade the important capiat 
of the islands of Sardinia and Minorca. Thd^ 
miscarriages led the French nuxiarch, in 170| 
to try the effect of negociadons. As Holliffli' 
was alone capable of bringing about a gencai 
peace, the most humiliating propositions wcrt 
made to the grand pensionary, Heinsiiis, who^ 
l«agth consented to treat. The preliminanej 
were, however, so unfavourable to Frwice,™ 
Louis rejected them, and ordered marecbal V* 
lars to open the campaign with every pos^ 
vigour and alacrity. This celebrated campaigs 
was to decide the fate of France and Spain, s^ 
ing that a defeat could not fetl to be followed bf 
the most disastrous consequences. ^ 

The allies having made themselves mastm « 
Toumay, crossed the Scheldt to invest Mod* 
Villars advanced to prevent them from eflfecting 
their object, and posted himself advantageous^ 
behind the woods of Blangies and Tanicres, d^ 
Malplaquet. He defended his encampment, whi^ 
was strcHigty fortified, by a triple entrenchment 
He had been joined by the* marechai de Bm- 
flers ; and his army consisted of a hundrea 
thousand men. In this strong position he i^ 
attacked by the allies. The Dutph, posted to wc 
left, were thrice repulsed, and thrice led on by 
the prince of Orange with the utmost S^^^* 
The English were more successful to the ngou 
After a most obstinate conflict, tte French J^ 
driven from their entrenchments, and forced t§ 
seek shelter in the woods of Sars and Tanier^ 
Villars, in leading on the troops from the M ^ 



#ie ocDtre, wa» wounded ; and tbte &Ud dreum* 
Jritance deckled the victcay in fa?our of the alliei» 
fl^ie J^r»ich troops made so orderly a retreat to- 
Ipards ValencieoneS) under the marechal de Bpuf- 
that the allies abandoned their pursuit. The 
Itter undertook the siege of Mons, whkh haying 
•Hrrendered in the month of October, the arraka 
Wieiit into their winter quarters* 

Xl»e conferences wh^ ensued in the spring of 

ItlO took place at Gertruidenberg> but did noC 

]e«id to the ^spectsd accommodation- Accord* 

'mslyt the mamchal de Villars collected a new 

mnaoYi and proceeded to the t^Uccour of Douaii 

^hipbf however, as well as aeversdi other plaoe% 

feu inta the hands of the allies. The^e were the 

PBly noticeable events which occurred during the 

campaign in Flanders. In Spain the operatiQiM 

were xoore inipcH*tanty and attracted the notice of 

ap Ean^w^ The Spanish monarch having loet 

(be fc^tte of Sarsgossa, was forced to retteat^ 

first to Madrid^ and afterw^ards to VrfladolidA 

Tjhe. dake of Vendome hastened to his pcoteotion^ 

«Bd by him aid the n^ progress of the impestal 

genend Slaremberg was checked* Scarcely three 

months bad eliqxsed after the battle of Saragossa, 

wbi»i the FVench general forced the Imperialists 

to retreat towards Portugal, and having crossed 

the Tagu&in their purauity surprised the town of 

Brif^hnega, in wHich he made general. Stanhope, 

and two thousand English under his commaadi 

prisoners. On the following day count Starem* 

fae«^s army was attacked at Villa-Viciosa. Philip 

V* commanded the right wing of the Spanish 

txoi^s; and Vendome the left. Although th^ 
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day WM not absolatdy won by Pldlipi his 
found It iMudent to retreat to Barcelona. ; t 

The negociations for peace were renewed^ tiiiS 
with as little efie<^ as before* In the montii <p 
Felmiary 1711, the duke of Marlborough 
sent to the Haguei to prepare for the opening '^'^ 
another campaign, on which the death of theeniir I 
peror Joseph I« had not the injQiuence which migMI i 
have been presumed. Louis, on hia side> maudtt -. 
aoch extraordinary efforts, that the army he ap» ; 
pcunted to act in Flanders, under the mareefaal dm \ 
Villars, was still more powerfol than any of tfae 
preceding <»ies. This army was encamped behind 
the Sanzer, in so advantageous a position, thtfT 
there was little apprehension of an attack* The 
lines extended from Bouchain on the Schekit^ 
along the Sanzer and the Scarpe, to Arras, and 
from thence to Canche ; and were fortified by re* 
doubts which rendered them in a inanner impreg^ 
nable* The resources of the French general were^ 
however, weakened by the necessity he was under 
of sending reinforcements to the elector of Bava- 
ria on the Rhine. The contending armies re^ 
mained in their respective encampments from the 
15th of June to the 12th of July, being mer^ 
separated by the Scaipe. The French army 
formed a kind of' circle, which extended ftoca 
Arras, with its right at Monchi-Pren, and its left 
at Duisan. That of the allies was encamped m 
the vicinity of Lens, with its right at Lievin, and 
its left at Henin-Lietard. The advants^^eous po> 
sition which the marechal de Villars had takoi 
up gave no little uneasiness to the allies, more 
particularly as a dyke had been constructed nctf 
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.^ which not only prevented the working of 
tbe mills of Douay, but intercepted the navigation 
Itfi the Scarpe below that river. The allies hav- 
vig ^made two unsuccessful attempts to obtain pos* 
1 iposion of a small fortress and a redoubt which 
I Wmmanded the dyke^ returned a third time to 
. Ae cbarge with eight thousand men, and carried 
0KBe two postfr after a vigorous resistance. Be* 
mg desirous to fortify them, the duke of Maribo* 
RMi^h encaraped^welve squadrons of horse, and 
ten battalions of infantry, to cover the workmen* 
To dislodge this body of troops, the marechal de 
ViUars detached count Gassion, who had the ad- 
dress to reach the allies undiscovered. Having 
ranged his cavalry in four lines, he ordered the 
first of them to attack the enemy's camp, which 
was doat with so much impetuo»ty, that the de* 
tachment of the allies was forced to retreat to the 
vincinity oi Douay. This enterprise was ineffec- 
tual. The duke of Marlborough, by a feint 
which displayed his profound military talents, 
having approached the French army within less 
than two leagues, prepared a great number of 
fiiscines, as if he meditated an. attack. Viliars 
assembled his forces in that quarter, in expecta- 
tion of a combat ; but learned with surprise that 
generals Cadogan and Hompesch had crossed the 
Sanzer at Vitri, and that the duke of Marlbo- 
sough himself was near Arkux. He decamped 
with his whole army at day break, and putting 
himself at the head of the troops of the royal 
househokl, made such haste that at noon he found 
himself within sight of Marlborough, who had 
I jttst fora&ed.a junction with count Hompesch* 
! This unforeseen accident obliged the marechal to 
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the lines of the French army. The Fr^ich 

torians themselves confessthat this was adi 

fel retreat. • 

The duke of Marlborough lud siege to Boi^ 
ehain, and conducted the operations wi^ so itiOdl 
tdiihty, thftt, notwithstanding it was strongiy- M^ 
dfied both by nature and art, the trenches htti 
only been opened twenty days, when the garrisod) 
eomistingof four thousand men, was forced tS 
surrender. The contending armies now sepani^ 
ed ; but beibre they went into winter quarters, 
Villars intercepted the communication by water 
With Lille, Douay, and Toumay. 

The operations by sea were chiefly confinei to 
^e two Americas. An English fieet, comn>and6iJ 
by admiral Walker, failed in an expedition against 
Quebec ; and the celebrated French naval com- 
mander, Dugu6»TrDuin, in his enterprise agaiBSt 
l^io-Janiero and Bresil, deceived the expectaikm 
of the public by a successful issue which was ne^ 
naturally to be expected. He commanded a 
squadron of seven ships of the line, six frigates, 
and a bomb vessel, with two thousand five hnir- 
dred troops for landing. With this force he ci^ 
tured the city of Rio-Janiero, defended by thii^ 
teen thousand Portuguese. 

The daujAiin, the eldest son of Louis XIV., 
died in his fiftieth year, universally lamented. Efe 
lefl behind him the character of a good son, It 
good husband, a good father, and a virtuous 
prince. The title of dauphin fell to the lot of the 
duke bf Burgundy, who died at the commence* 
mentof the following year, If 12, honoured by 
the eulogies and regrets of the nation* After Ims 
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liis new title descended to the duke of Brit* 
y, his eldest son, vfho being deceased at the 
of five years, left the quality of dauphin and 
■fiesuinptive heir of the crown, to the duke of 
<Anjou, aged only two years. Louis XIV. sus- 
Attned a new loss by the death of the marechal 
lie Bou£BLers, who had rendered important services 
lo his country during a space of forty years* 
The young duke of Boufflers, his son, succeeded 
lum in the government of Flanders and Uai* 
naulu 

During the operations of the campaign we have 
iust given, secret negociations had been constantly 
on foot between the ministers of England and 
France, by the medium of abb6 Gauthier, a 
shrewd pioUtical character. He returned to 
France with Prior, the celebrated poet, who had 
been secretary to the earis of Portland and Jersey^ 
afnbaESsadors at the court of Versailles. The in- 
structions given to Prior were of a limited nature, 
seeing that he was merely authorised to communi*? 
cate the demands of England, to receive the re* 
ply of the king, and more particularly to observe 
whether the king of Spain had delegated to his 
grandfather, Louis, full powers to act in his name* 
The English poet and negociator having jreach- 
cd Fontainebleau incpgnUo^ coiQmunicated the pro* 
pQsiUons of the English ministry, and required a 
categorical reply before he should proceed to treat* 
The demands of queen Anne were as folfows : a 
Wrier for Holland, in the Netherlands ; another 
for the emperor, on the Rhine ; the restitution of 
whatever had been taken from the duke of Savoy ; 
and the entire cession of the cities mentioned in 
her treaties with the allies* She required likewise 
Vol. XXIII. X 
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that her title' thoidd be ttctaowiedged, as m^^w < 
the sucoessioa to the crown id die fyrotestant finf 
oi the house of Hmoter ; that Dunkirk shcndd 
be demolmhed ; that Port Maboa and Gibraltar 
ahoiikl remaaa in the hands of the English ; that 
she should have the exdustve enjoyment of tte 
traffic: of negroes ; that England should enjoy $Xk 
the advantages of a free commerce with ^»n ; 
tiiat NewfoumHand and Hudson's Bay should be 
ceded to her; that she shoold have a ^Mting' in 
South America ; that the commerce of HoUand 
ahottld be secured ; and, finidlf , that the crowns 
of France and-Spain i^ould never again be aniteiL 
The death of the emfieror had endreiy changed 
Hie political system of Great Britmn, which, ceas- 
ing to have the same in^rests, was not d^rous 
to make a ^ird attempt to dc^throne PhSip^ at the 
^cpense of her men and treasmcsy perhaps evoief 
her g^ory* It was agreed that tibe secret ^ould 
be inviohibly kept, until both die parties should 
consent to its disclosure* 

It was impossible that Louis XI V.^ could assent 
to these haiti conditions, without giving to the 
commerce of Enghmd the greatest advantages, to 
the detriment of that of France, »id, indeed of 
alt Europe. The negodation was accordingly iX 
a stand ; but as it was the fjollty of Louis, in this 
cruel alternative, to gain dune, he came to a ic- 
solution to treat in Lc^don, and to invest Ihs ne^ 
goeiator with powers wliich might overcome many 
of the difiiculties that lay in the way. M* Mena- 
ger, deputy of the city c^Rouen to the counsel^ 
eommerce, was chosen by Louis for this Very 
delicate and important mission. He proceeded ta 
England, accompanied by the B^tiidi envoy, with 
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fitll powers to ref;vtete the pretiminaries of a 
tfeaty* As the cession of New&aDdlaad, and of 
Hudson's Bay> was calcolated to destroy both the 
commerce aad the navy of France, he was not to 
cede the latter on any conditions^ but to give up 
tbe former of these possessions under certain ro** 
strictioas, provided it woidd tend to re«e»tabttsb 
the peace. 

On his armid in Londcm, the French plenipo* 
tentUty l»eid a confierence with the British minis* 
teia ; aiul^ alber the usual discussions^ succeeded 
in obtalmog the signature of a few of the preHmt- 
naiies» He was afterwards presented to the queeo 
at Windsor, and met with a Tery flattering recep- 
tion* There was, however, one difficulty to be 
Q^vercome : Louis XIV- had not as yet acknow* 
ledged Anne in her quality of queen of Great Bri-> 
tain* This obstacle, however, which would have 
been of serious import at any other time, wascon«* 
ttdered aa very trivjfd at a conjuncture when a 
treaty was to be concluded so necessary to France^ 
and ao desirable to England* The queen request- 
ed Menager to be the bearer of her comptimenta 
to hia sovereign and to assure him that she would 
make every effort to accelerate the negociation. 
\3nder this favourable impression the French mi« 
nister returned to France- About the same time 
marechal Tafiard was released, and obtained per- 
mission to return to his native country on his pa- 
]!oIe« It was considered that he had contributed 
essentially to the first overtures of peace* 

The British ambassador at the Hague received 
orders to communicate to the grand pensionary of 
Holland, the preliminaries signed between Great 
Britam and France^ and to fix the spot where the 
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plenipotentiaries were to assemble. He was 
sired to state that his queen had not ^^ranted 
condition which could be injurious to the stal 
general* She trusted that what she had 
would meet their approbation^ which was of the 
most importance, as a refusal on their part woi 
again plunge Europe in all the horrors c^ war« 
To this he was commanded to add that his sove- 
reign was fully bent on concluding a peace* 

The preliminaries were likewise communicated 
to count Galas, the Imperial ambassador resident 
in London. He was so much enraged at their im* 
port, that, with a view to kindle up an insurrection 
among the people, he caused them to be translated 
into English, and inserted in the public prints. 
By this scandalous conduct he had like to hare 
overturned the glorious edifice of peace* It was 
resented with so much spirit, that he was not al- 
lowed to appear at court. The secrecy with which 
the negociation had been managed alarmed the 
Dutch, who sent M. Buys to London, in quality of 
envoy extraordinary, to prevail on queen Anne to 
depart from the resolution she had taken. He had 
instructions either to suinul the negociation, or, at 
the least, to promote a continuance of the war, to 
the ruin of the new ministry. 

In reply to his intrigues and remonstrances, the 
queen declared that she should consider any delay 
on the part of the United Provinces, as a refusal 
of her propositions. Buys formed a concert with 
the whigs, to prevent, or, if that was not prac- 
ticable, to retard the treaty, and thus overturn 
the new tory administration. He entered into a 
close alliance with Bothmer, the Hanoverian en- 
voy, and took a decided part in the intrigues, the 




i or^nrbich was, in the first instance^ to call the 
of Hanover to Englaod, and afterwards to 
ttvite thither prince Eugene. The invincible 
of the queen, and the failure of the cabals 
against her ministers, at length alarmed 
states of Hdland, and forced them to consent 
that tbe congress should be opened at Utrecht on 
the 12th of January 1712. 

WHile the prqMirations were making for the 

openkig c^ the congress, Louis XIV. considered 

that lie had not to dread either the exoriutant de-> 

inan!ds of the emperor, or the vain pretensions of 

the states general. His dose connection with 

Oreat Britain, and the good understanding be* 

tween htm and queen Anne, convinced him thatf 

m the progress of time, the allies would be forced 

to subscribe to the conditions which the Englbh 

nuniscry might deem equitable. The war had 

been particularly oppressive to England. Portu^ 

Kal, llolland, and the princes of Germany had not 

fomished their contingents, which were still in aiw 

rears* They could not but be sen»ble of theur in.^ 

Mifiiciency to continue the war, without money^ 

without troops, and more particularly without the 

genius of the great Marlborough.^ However, al-^ 

-though the opening of the congress had been fixed 

for the ISth, it did not take place until the 39th 

of January* 

The plenipotentiaries being assembled, ther 
Dutch conducted themselves as if they had beei^ 
forced to take a part in^ a negociatioa which was 
disploasing to them« War appeared V> be the 
Tutin^ passion of this nation, which had, on former 
occasions, preferred its commerce to-its glory, and 
its seamen. tak& soldiers.r It became necessarj? 
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that the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain shoalii 
assume an imperative tone in the conferences* 
Instractions were forwarded to them by the me- 
dium of Mr* Harley, to declare, that the de- 
mands they had to make were of such import* 
ance to the welfare of all the belligerent powers, 
that it was expedient either to grant them, or to 
terminate the negociation* The object of one of 
these demands was a security to be given by the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid, that the two 
crowns should never be united. The English 
ministers were surprised when they found 
that the French 'ambassadors had not ^anj 
power to discuss this article. Louis XIV* had 
written to the Secretary, St. Jean, to say that the 
renunciation which was required would strik» 
at the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; bat 
that he had consulted his grandson, Philip, on 
this very interesting object. The abbe Gautiiier 
now informed the ministers assembled at the 
congress, that the reply of Philip had not been 
received, notwithstanding the alternative of con- 
tinuing the war under all the disadvantageous 
circumstances, or of renouncing the throne of 
France, had been submitted to his serious con» 
sideration. The negodations were suspended uih 
til the arrival of his answer, inasmuch as tha 
allies considered the renunciation ta be a very 
essential point, to prevent the aggrandizement 
of the house of Bourbon. As Philip still thought 
proper to preserve an utter silence, Louis pro- 
posed that the regulation for the succession of 
Spain, approved and promulgated in the assembly 
of the Cories or states of Castille and Arxagon, 
should be received by the allies, as a sufficient 
security against the union of the two crowns. 



[kis pit^sition having been rejected, and the 

congress being on the eve of breaking up, LouiS| 

^o avoid a rupture, proposed, in a letter to the 

l£nglish ministers, another alternative, namely, 

that on a supposition the king of Spain should 

refuse to renounce to the rights of his birth, and 

to his pretensions to the crown of France, the 

most christian king would concert, with the 

queen of England, the necessary means to bring 

Philip to such a decision as would lead to the 

conclusion of a peace which was now so much 

advanced. 

Queen Anne, in reply, assured Louis XIV. 
Ithat she should be delighted with a peace in the 
equity of which he should himself agree ; and be- 
ing desirous to afford every satisfaction to the king 
of Spain which her own interests would allow, 
^e left it to his choice, either to renounce his 
. birthright, and to preserve the monarchy of Spain 
with his Indian possessions, or to surrender them 
to secure his right to the crown 4)f France, and to 
receive, in exchange for Spain and the Indies, 
the kingdom of Sicily, of which he held the im- 
me(^ate possession, and the kingdom of Naples, 
together with the duchies of Savoy, Montferrat| 
and Mantua ; and that, in the case he should 
himself, or any one of his descendants, succeed 
to the crown of France, these states should be 
annexed to that kingdom, with the reserve of 
Sicily, which should be ceded to the house of 
Austria* According to this project, the duke of 
Savoy was to make an advantageous exchange of 
his states for Spain and the Indies. 

The congress, the operations of which were 
suspended^ waited th& definitive resolution of the 
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Icing of Spaiiii who at length deemed it prudent 
to renounce all hia pretensions to the cro^wii <4 
France^ rather than abandon the thrcme of Spain, 
on which he had been seated amid the gpreatest 
obatacleay fifom which he had been afterwards 
preci|ntated) and which Vendome had finally re- 
itoredtohimr in 1710, by. the victory of Villa 
Vicioaa. When the French ministers made thia 
Gommunicatioa to the congress, they were in- 
structed by thdr sovereign to oteerve to the re- 
fhictory- Hollanders, whom no terms could satisfy, 
that he could not, any more than the English, 
allow himself to be amused by the proposition of 
% duspension of arms* 

Jn the interim the season for opening the cam- 
paign was arrived* Villars commanded in Flan- 
ders an army which Louis XIV. had been coo- 
strained to pat on as good a footing as the 
irretched condition of his kingdom would aIlow# 
An essential point on which he reckoned was a 
change of measures, and more particularly of 
the general. The duke of Marlborough, who 
had been so long the terror of the courts of 
Versailles and Madrid, was succeeded by the duke 
of Ormond* Before,, however, the latter took the 
command of the English forces, tine earl of Al- 
bemarle, the commander of the Batavian armyi 
had bombarded Arras, and having set fire to one 
of the suburbs, had retired* The duke of Or- 
tnond j(uned prince Eugene at Toumay, but with 
express orders neither to risk a battle, nor to act 
offensivelyb Villars, who was apprised c^ these 
orders, having relaxed in his usual vigilance, af-^ 
forded an opportunity to prince Eugene to lay 
uege to Que»ioy. The; trenches having been 
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opened, the siege was coyered by the duke of 
Ormond ; but a suspension of arms, signed be» 
tween the queen of England and Louis XI V.^ im- 
posed on him the necessity of a new operation* 
He had to separate from the army of the aliies» 
both the English troops and the foreign mence- 
nariea in the pay of Great Britain. 

Prince Eugene continued the siege of Quesnoy 
with so much vigour, that it surrendered after a 
short siege of three weeks. He afterwards de- 
tached general Groyesteine, who entered France 
at the head of fifteen hundred horse. Having pe- 
Detrated into Champagne, he crossed the Meuse^ 
the Moz^elle, and the Sarre, retreating afterward* 
to Traesbach, with a very rich booty, and a 
great number of hostages. He had the audacity 
to levy heavy contributions under the very forti-i 
^cations of Metz. This bold enterprize was 
productive of the utmost consternation both at 
l*aris and Versailles. It had no sooner reached 
the ears ofVillars, than, by way of retaliation! 
be detached a party which advanced to the other 
^\de of Bergen^)p'Zoom, and having penetrated 
into the island of Tholen, laid it waste. As 
soon as the suspension of arms between England 
and France had been published, the city and forts 
of Dunkirk were delivered up to fresh English 
troops. The vessels and gallies belonging to 
Louis XIV. remained in the port ; the intendant 
and magistrates continued to exercise their func- 
tions ; but the garrison retreated to Bergue-St. 
Winox. 

Prince Eugene laid siege to Landrecy, but was 
forced, by the inferiority of the numlx^rs of the 
Imperial troops^, to abandon his. enterprise. The 
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eaii of Albemarie was epcampedy with aeventecft 
battalioos, and foacteen squadron^ to cover tlie 
lines. He wsa separated by the Scheldt fi?om 
the right wing of the army of prince Eujgeiiey 
who had extended his lines from the Scheldt to 
the Sqajrpe, to secure his convojrs of supplies 
from the attacks of the garrisons ^Cambraf and 
Valenciennesi and to cover his magazines at 
Marchiennes. ViUars ponceived the plan of 
seizing on these magazinesy and of forcing the ea-> 
campment of Denain* He advanced as &r a4 
ChatiUon as if with a new to lUtapk the attie» 
before Landrecy ; and the more readily to inif- 
pose on the enemy, threw bridges «icioss the rivecw 
Prince Eugene, whom it was not easy to deceive^ 
being persuaded that he was about tcNbe attaelb- 
ed> had an intrenchment thrown up before hia 
right wing, and having posted there general Fs^^eif 
with forty battalions) retired with his r^^ht t»^ 
wards Lso^drecy.^ By this operation be foisid 
himself at the distance of three leagues fr^ox 
Denaio. ViUars, perceiving that his stratagpem 
bad been successful, hastened to the execuUoa of 
Us pnuect. In the evening he sent orders t» 
count BrogUo to advance with forty squadrona 
afong the bank of the Selle, and to guard all the 
posts of that small river with so much circum- 
spection as to prevent the al^es from being w- 
formedofthe march of the army* Tbisattempt» 
which had been skilfully contrived, was con- 
ducted with prudence, and attended by aB pofr* 
sible success. 

Broglio attacked and forced the lines between 
Neufville and Denain, before prince Eugene had 
time to throw in any succours* After having 
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letaed cm fiw Innidred waggons laden with bread, 

pJBiced in the rear of the lines, and captured the 

guard, which consisted of five hundred cavalry 

and as manf infantryy Villars led his in&ntry 

i^ainst the entrenchment of £>enain, defended by 

seventeen baittations. The alHes made the most 

courageous resistance ; but the marechal attacked 

thctn unth sa much in^>etuosity9 that after a se« 

▼ere coaQict^ the French became masters of the 

encampment, and refusing to give any quarter, 

made a most dreadful carnage* A portion of the 

enemj having made good their retreat into the 

village, vireie so vigoroudy assailed, that in their 

attenapt to escape they were drowned in the 

Scb^dt* Of the seveniteen battalions only four 

hundred men escaped* Towards the close of the 

combat, prince £ugene came up with fresh 

troops, and presented himself in front of the 

brkige of Prmivi, defended by Albergoti. Not« 

withstsading he made a very impetuous attaok, 

ha was so warmly received, that he was forced to 

r^re with the loss of four battalions. The loss 

of the French was very tncimsiderable. The un- 

expected victory they had obtained inspired them 

wkh a new ardour, and at the same time con^ 

nnced the aUies how vny insufficient their forces 

' were, now that the Eng&sh had withdrawn from 

them thehr protection* 

Mardnenf es surrendered to the French, after 
having made a most vigorous resistance* Villars 
foimd in it a hundred pieces of artillery, three 
iMttdwd waggons, and a prodtgkNis quantity of 
ammimiftion and provisions* So considerable a 
loas deranged the alties in the execution of their 
plans ; and the Dutch, whap^ictived that their 
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Tanitf was no longer to be indulged, and that they 
had ceased to be, what they had pompously catted 
themselves, the arbiters of Europe, began to look 
seriously forward towards a peace* Vilbffs in- 
Tested Douay, and the fort de Scarpe* The lat- 
ter was carried on the twelfth day-after the trench- 
es had been opened, and the garrison made priscMi* 
ers of war« The sluices were now opened to in« 
undate the plains, and the approaches made ta the 
city* The garrison, consisting of upwards of 
three thousand men, surrendered at the expiration 
of thirteen days, on the same conditions which the 
allies had granted to the garrison of Quesooy* 
On the day of the surrender of Doi|{^, the mar- 
quis of Saint * Fremont invested the place above 
mentioned. On the following day ViUacs arrived) 
and covered the siege with his army, which the 
victory of Denain, notwithstanding the losses he 
had sustuii^ed, seemed to have fortified* He post- 
ed his troops so advantageously, that prince Eu- 
gene did not attempt to succour the place* The 
consequence was that the besieged made a gallant 
but unsuccessful defence. They surrendered on 
the 4th of October, to the amount of four thou- 
sand men ; and then it was that the marechal at 
chie^ed the most important, and, perhaps, the 
most brilliant of his conquests* Prince Eugene, 
when he raised the siege of Landrecy, had depo- 
sited in Quesnoy all his artillery, of which Villars 
took possession* . It consisted of sixteen pieces of 
-tJfdnance of a large caliber, of a great number 0f 
others of a smaller calibeE» of fourtean mmtaxsi 
four or five hundred thousand pounds weight of 
gunpowder, grenades, military implements, and 
provisions of every description* 



Ik 
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Notwithstandiiig the rigour of the seascm, Vil- 

tors, whose ambition was not so much to conquer, 

«s to die gloriously at the head of his troops, 

^x»nsidered that the reduction of Bouchain -would 

Ise a glorious Ut>ph7 to add to those ci his sue* 

«3essfal campaign. The allies had consideraUjr 

aiigmented the fortifications, wad the garrison 

consisted of four battalions* Nothing could, 

however, resist the daring activity of Viilars, 

^whosoon made himself master of that important 

place* The sole consolation which was idToixied 

to die allies, was the capture of the fort of Ke- 

noque, in whieh there were only a hundred and 

^(hj French. It was surprised by a detachment 

from Ostend. 

- At the above epoch nothing remarkable oc- 
curred in Germany ; but in Italy the Imperialists 
met with some success* They forced the garrison 
of St* Phifip to surrender at discretion, after a 
strenuous resistance of neariy two months* The 
dty of Porto-Eoole surrendered about the same 
time* In Spain, the archduke's party kept on the 
ddfennve ; wad Philip neglected the opportumty 
of taking advantage of hu superiority* 

Louis XIV*, who was folly bent on the con- 
cladon of the peace, resolved, by the most vi- 
goiiE>us efforts in Flanders, to oblige the emperor 
andf the United Provinces to accede to the tran- 
qoiility of Europe, by their acceptance of the 
pn^positions held out to them at the confei^ences 
at Utrecht* Now that he had concluded an 9r» 
laistice with Great Britain, he Erected his at- 
tention to his marine, and planned an expedition 
against St. Jago* A squadron having been fitted 
out at Toulon, proceeded to its destination, and 

Vol. XXIII. Y 
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landed a detachment of a thousand men in fitHit 
of the city of Jago, the governor of which -was 
so terrified^ that he surrendered the place, al- 
though very ^fficult of access, "^id notwitl^ 
standing there were from ten to tweive thousand 
men on the island capable of carrying arms. As 
he afterwards fled into the interior, accompanied 
by the principal inhabitants, to avoid the payment 
of a ransom of sixty thousand dollars for the 
city and forts, the latter were blown up by the 
commander of the expedition, and the greater 
part of the city burned. The Dutch colonies <^ 
Surinam and Berbice were afterwards success- 
iiilly besieged, and made to pay very .heavy con- 
tributions. 

The diflbrences which had arisen between Eng*- 
land and France, rdatively to commerce, and to 
the limits to be assigned to each of the powers in 
America, having been amicably settled, the two 
courts were ready to sign the definitive treaty. A 
communication to this effect was made to the 
ministers of the allies. The Imperial plenipo- 
tentiary endeavoured, but ineffectually, to throw 
obstacles in the way. Louis consented to allow 
time to the emperor to examine the propositions 
made by France ; but spurned at every idea of a 
suspension of arms. 

The states general perceiving from the events 
of the last campaign that a continuance of the 
war would afford them but a feeble chance of 
success, addressed themselves to the ministers of 
Great Britain, to engage those of France to re- 
sume the conferences which had been so long 
interrupted. They were again taken up, -and 
France demanded Lille as an equivalent for the 
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demolition of Dunkirk. Cond^, Maubeuge^ and 
1"€>umay, were excepted from the barrier which 
Holland required* The interests of the duke of 
S&varia, the ^ithfql ally of France, were not for- 
gotten* The article which referred to the resti- 
tution of Toumay, gave rise to so many difficul- 
ties, as well on the part of the British as of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, that Louis was at length 
forced to yield* 

On the 29th of January, 1713, the ambassadors 
concluded the treaty which Bxed the barrier for 
the states general, and the one by which the 
French monarch acknowledged the succession of 
the crown of England in the protestant line* A 
short time after, a conventibn was signed for the 
neutrality of Italy, and for the evacuation both of 
Catalonia and of the islands of Minorca and Ivica* 
It now appeared that there were no further obsta^ 
cks to subdue ; but the emperor, and several of 
the princes of the empire, persisted in their refu- 
sal to accede to the proposed plan of a general 
peace* With respect to the treaties with Spain, 
and the other courts by which this plan was ac- 
cepted, as the discussion with Germany might be 
protracted to a great length, it was resolved to 
conclude a peace between^ England, France, the 
United Provinces, Savoy, and the other allies* 
The treaties with the ambassadora of Great Bri- 
tain, Savoy, Portugal, and the states general, were 
signed on the llth of April, 1713. The treaty 
of commerce between England and France had 
been ratified two days before by queen Anne and 
her parliament* 

By the treaty with Great Britain, besides the 
ftcognition of the protestant succession, Louis 
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consented to the demolition of the Ibrts and hai«- 
bour of Dunkirk, and ceded in North Amerks 
Hudson's bay and the Acadian peninsula. Spain 
ceded to Great Britain Gibraltar and the island d 
Minorca, granting besides very advantageous con- 
ditions of commerce. Among the articles which 
were the most honourable to queen Anne, was the 
one by which Louis consented to liberate such of 
his subjects as had been imprisoned cm account of 
their religious opinions. 

By the treaty with Portugal, the navigation of 
the river of the Amazons was, as well as tiie teni* 
tory situated on its banks, to belongs in fidl sove- 
reignty to his Portuguese majesty. The city of 
Guelders was abandoned to the king of Prussia, to- 
gether with a part of the upper district of Spanish 
Gfielderiand, the territory of Kessel, and the baili* 
wick of Kreekenbeck. . In return, the king of 
Prussia renounced in perpetuity to all his ctoims 
to the principality of Orange uidits dependencicft* 
The cession of the kingdom of Sicily was eoi^rm» 
ed to the duke of Savoy, with the tide of king. 

Spain and the empire having refused to con- 
clude the peace which* was so ardently de^red» 
marechal Villars was again opposed to prince Eu* 
gene. The latter had his encampment near Phi* 
lipsbourg on the right bank of the Rhine ; but 
Villars, by a forced and secret march, proceeded 
along the left bank of that river, extending his 
troops along the road leading from Phifipsbui^ to 
Spire, so as to deprive Landau, the object <^hiA 
meditated attack, of every prospect of. succour. 

The j^bove city was invested on the 12th of 
Junej and the trenches c^ned twdve days after, 
under the command of the marechal de BeaoiM» 
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VHkrs^at the same time attacked and carried the 
eityand fort of Kicterstemteren. After a very 
ol>stinate defence, which cost the besiegers three 
thousand men, Landau surrendered. The attack 
o£ the strong city of Fribourg was next planned 
by Villars ; but before he could carry his scheme 
icKto execution it was necessary to force the Im- 
perial lines, which extended ^om Homebourg to 
tiie advanced works of the above place. In this 
attempt he made three attacks, which were gal» 
liuitly repelled by the Imperialists. On a fourth 
attack, however, they were so vigorously assailed 
by the French, that they gave way, and betook 
- themselves to flight. 

This victory enabled Villars, to undertake the 
aiege of Fribourg, the capital of anterior Austria* 
It was immediately invested ; and never was a 
^ace attacked and defended with so vehement a 
perseverance* The trenches were opened on the 
30th of September. Notwithstanding the terrible 
fire of the batteries, the besieged made frequent 
and vigorous sorties. The place was not surren** 
dered until the 1st of November, when, every 
preparation having been*.made for the assaulty 
baron d'Arsch, the comm^dant, who had retired 
into the citadel, informed Villars that he aban- 
doned .to him the city, with two thousand wound- 
«d and sick* Having taken possession of the 
^ace, themarechal laid so. vigorous a siege to the 
citadel, that it sun^ndered at the end of a fort- 
night. 

The war having been terminated by the reduc- 
tion of the important city of Fribourg, it will be 
proper to say a few words of the treaty which 
was condaded between prince Eugene and mare- 
Y3 
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chalViHanatRastadt. Itwa%peflii^tfMfcflnr 
occasion when two generals, opposed 'to eaA 
etfaer at the breaking iq> of a campaigii, treated 
in the names of their re^)ectiTesoYeragns.. The 
Emperor was forced to accept of coomtoobs &r 
less adTanti^eous than those he had impnidentljr 
lejected at the Ireaiy of Utrecht. Loqis co&» 
sented to restore to the emperor the fort of Ki^ 
Fribourg with all its forts and dependences, aod 
old Brisach with its dependencies on the right 
bank of the Rhine ; but those on the left bei^ off 
the river werey together with fort Mortier, to re- 
main in his possesanon. AH the fortresses both 
above a^ below Huninguen were to be naed, witb 
tile exception of fort liouis) which was to be 
taken possession of by France) as well as Landaii 
and its dependencies* The electors oi G^oglf 
and Bavaria were to be re«estab]i^bed by the eiBH 
peror, in all their rights, dignities, and prerog^^ 
tives. These conditions, together with several 
others of less moment, were ratified by a Ciea;^ 
concluded on the frontier of Swissefiand. 

Scarcely had Louis XIV. enjoyed the bleaoiog 
of peace, when he had to lament the loss of Um 
duke of Berry, wiio diedat Marly in May 1714» 
By his death the duke of Orteans became the 
presumptive heir of the crown, after the yoong 
dauphin. On the ISth of August of the above 
year died queen Anne of England ; and it is 
somewliat singular that on the same day <tf tbe 
same month of the following year. If 15, Louia 
XIV. fell dangerously sick. He died on &e 1st day 
of the month of September, at the advanced age 
of seventjr-seven years, and in the aeven^^second 
year of hw reign. 



This celebrated mooarch was reckooed the 

kitfidsoinest man in his domioioDs, and excelled 

In all the polite accomplishments. He was mi^ 

]iifi€:ent io every things more especially in the en* 

cooTs^ement he gave to the arts and sciences. 

Me li«d an inordinate passion for women ; and if 

tlie quee% his mother, had not taken all possible 

lyieaans to prevent it, would have married his first 

W^atressy niad^moiselle de Mandni, niece to cus 

dinal Mazarin. His second mistress was made* 

mcMselle de la Valiere, by whom he had two 

Ghildren» mademoiselle de Bldbey and count Ver- 

mandois. She was succeeded by the marchionesa 

4e Montespan, who entertained a great affection 

&»r the king, but a still greater fi«r wealth, which 

she amassed with the utmost rapacity. In hef 

viil, she ordered that her bowels should be con« 

Teyed to the convent of St. Joseph* One of th^ 

Gcmrtiers, on hearing this, enqtured vthether «Atf 

ever had any ? Her successor in the caresses ti 

IhOUis was the duchess of Fontanges, whose eha« 

racter was made up of pride, caprice^ and prodi* 

pafity* She spent three hundred thousand livre% 

between twelve and thirteen thousand pounds ster« 

Ung, per month. 

. XiOuis next formed an attachment for madame 
4e Maintenon, whom he espoused in his ad* 
^fanced i^* This illustrious female had been 
wedded to §can»i the buffoon, and was a widow 
when she made her i^pearance at the court of 
Versailles, where she acted a most cqnspicuoua 
part. The celebrated establishment of Saint Cyr 
was founded by her. After the death of Louis, 
she was constantly surrounded in her apartment 
by the young ladies bek»>ging to that establish- 
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ment, whom she instructed in the elemenQoy 
principles of religion, in reading, writing, md« 
needle-work, with a patience and serenity winch 
were truly demonstrative of her character. She 
died in 1719 at the age of eighty-four years, uni- 
torsally lamented, aqd more particularly at the 
convent of Saint-Cyr, where she had acted like n 
tender mother. The poor lost in her their best 
benefactress. Her letters, which were published 
after her death, display a mixture of religion and- 
gallantry, of dignity and weakness, frequently to 
be found in the human heart, and which wfts 
sometimes perceptible in that of Louis XIV, 
That monarch, who had had so many children by 
his mistresses, had not any by madame de Main- 
tenon. I 

In his reign the French Academy of Sciences 
was established. The minister Colbert, tiie zea- 
lous patron of learning, prevailed on the celebrat-*- 
ed astronomer Cassini, to quit Italy, and to place* 
himself under the protection of the king erf France, 
who bestowed on him, and also on Huyghens, a 
Dutch mathematician of equal celebrity ,» a very 
large pension. The French Academy of Paint- 
ing was likewise founded by Colbert, who, with a 
view to the encouragement of the national indus-' 
try, ordered the beautiful canal of Languedoc to' 
be cut. His skill in the finances has acquired him 
an immortal reputation. « 

Louis XV. was only five years of age on the 
demise of the above monarch, and was in a very 
precarious state of health. The duke of Orleans 
was declared regent, not by the states convened* 
in a lawful assembly, but by the parliament, 
which he had gained over to his side by a pro* 
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to g^Dt tbe permisaion to maiktvuert* 
tnoamatrances* This priTilege had been abolished 
l>3r Louis XIV. at the commeDGement of U^ 

The first act of the regency was an edict which 
liberated a great number of persons who had been 
tlirown into prison, and whose crime) or rather 
fotUy, was their persistence in not accepting the 
bull Unigemtu9y which had been so long the 
scDourge of the French nation, and the object of the 
ridicule of all other enlightened countries. Among 
these victims, it will be sufficient to name the mar^ 
quis d'Aremberg, who, at the age of seventy years» 
vn^ released from the Bastile, in which he had 
been confined for twelve years, in consequence of 
having, through humanity, contributed to the es- 
^pe of fiiar Quesnel, imprisoned in the pa^ 
lace of tbe archbishop of Malines. The Jesuits 
were, at the above time, in the enjojrment of 
a power, which, since the dissolution of that 
order, can with difficulty be comprehended* 
They felt how much their authority would be les- 
sened by the edict in question ; but the different 
means they employed served merely to confirm 
the regent in the resolution he had taken, to 
strengthen the hands of the government by every 
possible expedient, and at the same time to extin« 
guish the ardour of fanaticism which they were so 
desirous to enflame. ^ 

A contestation ensued between the dukes and 
peers of the kingdom, and the parliament of 
Paris. On the day after tfap death of Louis XIV* 
the parliament had come to a resolution, that if 
sny one of the dukes or peers should, in giving 
his suffrage} refuse to be uncovered, his vo(« 
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tliould be passed over by the first president. In 
this wsy the conclusion of the most important 
aifairs, examined by the first senate of the lub- 
tioii, was to depend on the law which should de> 
cide, whether the dukes and peers of the realm» 
lEi the sittings of parliament, should carry the 
hat in the hand or on the head. After several 
fnjilless discussions, it was agreed that the de- 
cision should be reserved until the majority of 
Louis XV. 

The disputes of the religious sectaries, the jan- 
senists and molinists, in 1717, were followed by 
the famous Mississippi scheme, set on foot by 
Xawj the celebrated Scotch projector. Fifty mil- 
lions of livres, more than two millions sterling, 
constituted a fimd with which the French natioD 
was to undertake a commerce hitherto unknown* 
I'he shares were to be purchased with govern- 
ment bills, or bills of the exchequer ; and so 
plausible was the speculation, that upwards of 
thirty millions of livres were in the first instance 
sabscribed. At the above epoch, the louis d'or 
waa estimated at thirty-six livres ; and tliose who 
wci^ in possession of government bills, were con- 
strained to receive it at that rate. The public 
were even forced, by heavy penalties, to carry to 
tlic treasury every description of specie. In this 
way the people were plundered of more than two 
!mndi*ed millions of livres. The parliament re- 
monstrated ; but the regent would be obeyed. 

About this time a conspiracy was formed 
against him by Philip V. of Spain, at the instiga- 
tion of cardinal Alberoni, who had drawn over to 
his party baron de Gortz, the Swedish minister in 
Pans. It was discovered by the means of a 
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cmrtezan who fraudulently obtained possession of 
file x>&pers of the prince of Cellamare, the Spa- 
mA ambassador at the court of France* The 
latter was, as well as his secretary, apprehended 
on the following day ; and the duke de Richelieu^ 
and several others of the French nobility, thrown 
into prison on suspicion of being accomplices in 
the plot. 

The detention of the Spanish ambassador was 
an oatrage which called aloud for vengeance. 
Frotti that moment a war was resolved on between 
the court of Madrid, which demanded a repara- 
tion, and the court of Versailles, which refused an 
atonement for the insult* The marechal de Ber- 
wick, who had, by his victories, supported the tot- 
tering throne of the king of Spain, commanded 
the French army, and had under him the young 
duke de Liria, whose father was a general officer 
in the Spanish army. The French found little 
<Miculty in. making themselves masters of Fonta- 
rabia and !^. Sebastian. By sea, the vast projects 
of cardinal Alberoni failed of success. The fleet 
destined for the conquest of Sicily was defeated 
by the English admiral Byng ; and another Spa- 
nish fleet, having on board the pretender, failed 
in its attempt to make good a landing in Scot- 
land. The insurrection excited in Brittany was 
soon quelled, in consequence of the dispersion, in * 
a violent storm, of the Spanish ships destined to 
throw in a supply of ammunition, troops, and 
money. These miscarriages induced Philip of 
Spain to consent to a peace on the conditions pro- 
posed by the court of London ; and to these con- 
ditions was added the dismissal of cardinal Albe- 
roni from the ministry* 
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The earl of Stsdr, ambassador from the court of 
Great Britain to that of France, havini^ made an 
open complaint of the infraction of the treaty of 
Utrecht, by the protection which France afforded 
to the pretender, the regent forced the tatter to 
quit France, notwithstanding he had given him 
his promise to afford him every relief his circum- 
stances might require* 

The bank established by the pn^ector Law, in 
Ills own name, in 1716, and which had been 
declared a royal bank in 1718, had produced 
throughout the Idngdom an ejudemical deiirilim, 
which led it on guly towards its ruin, and which 
is unexampled in the history of other nations. 
This bank, to multiply its funds, and bring them 
on a level with the debts it would have to pay, 
found it expedient to bring into the market a 
great number of shares, or contracts, whieh ena- 
bled the purchasers to participate in the profits 
It should make with its own funds, as well as m 
those which would result fcom ^e sale c^ the 
shares. The subscribers were at liberty to with- 
draw theirfunds from the bank, by the delivery 
of their stock ; but the essential point was to 
inspire a greater confidence in the state paper 
than in money. This was so successfully accom- 
plished, that the Rue Qtdneam/udxy in which the 
bank was situated, was thronged from moming to 
night with the multitudes who came to exchange 
their specie for the billets, and who omsidered 
it as a favour to be allowed to disencumber their 
pockets. To form an idea of the raj^dity with 
which Jbrtune9 were made, it willv suffice^ to 
cite the following instance. Forty thousand livres, 
which had been converted into a hundred thousand 



lia stale biBets, and afterwards laid out in shares, 
produced in October 17 19, the immense sum of 
cdx hundred and thirty thousand livre8« The no- 
t^lity sold their estates, and the ladies their 
trinkets, to purchase shares in the bank. All the 
^irorld seemed to be enriched, and in reality there 
weere some obscure individuals who amassed pro- 
perty. A story is related of a hunchback, who 
^^ned, in a few days, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres, by bending forward, and lending his 
protuberance, which served as a desk, to those 
ivho had to sign the inestimable contracts* 

if the meanest of the subscribers was in the 
possession of an immense nominal wealth, with 
irhkh real intrinsic property might be, however, 
purchased, it may readDy be conceived that LaW| 
who had conceived the project, would not be un- 
mindful of himself He purchased a county in 
Ifonnandy, and treated with the duke of Sully 
fi>r the mazquisate of Rosni. By this example 
the dupes were multiplied ; every one hastening 
to convert his specie into paper^ and to heap up an 
imaginary wealth* 

- The fervor at length ceased. The old finan- 
ciers exhausted the bank, by drawing on it for 
Inckmense sums; and when those whom the regent 
styled <A9tmate^ that is, those who could not be 
prevailed on to prefer paper to money, were de- 
sirous to realize their property, and could not be 
satisfied, the eyes of the public were opened ; 
complaints were uttered on every side ; and the 
public credit fell in an instant. To revive it the 
regent published a despotic edict, which in reality 
gave it its death blow. It was enacted that no 
one should possess a greater sum than five hun- 

VoL. XXIII. 2 
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dred iivres in specie. The inquitttorial researches 
which ensued did not prevent the state billets from 
becoming useless to their credulous possessors. 
Individuds who were in the nominal possession of 
two or three thousand pounds sterling a yesov 
were under the necessity of dischar^ng^ their 
domestics, and of selling their plate and furniture} 
to procure an existence. Others were seen, with 
their contracts in the hand, demanding charity 
in the streets. The prices of all the necessary 
articles of life were at the same time prodigiously 
augmented. 

As the edict above referred to merely regarded 
specie, those who were in possession of silver coin 
to any amount, to avoid its seizure, converted it 
into plate, and congratulated themselves on the 
address with which they had steered clear of a 
tyrannical law. By an examhiation of the books 
of the silversmiths of Paris, it appeared that in 
less than three months they had made a hundred 
and twenty thousand dozens of silver plates, be- 
sides dishes, &c the value of which amounted to 
more than seven millions sterling. To counteract 
this expedient. Law, who had now become comp- 
troller general of the finances, obtained another 
edict by which the quantity of plate was reduced 
to what was indispensably necessary for the use of 
the table, in families even of the highest condi- 
tion. Those who should possess more than that 
quantity were subjected to very heavy penalties ; 
and the goldsmiths were prohibited fix>m fabricat- 
ing any article of gold which should weigh more 
than an ounce. 

The most terrible disaster was not yet arrived. 
At length, on the 21st of May, 1720, all the 
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lb a crucible, had been withdrawn from the 
raynl treasury, and the bankrupted nation bad 
no other dependence than on the paper of the 
bank* It was then that the terrible edict ap* 
peared which reduced to the one half the bills 
that were to be liquidated in specie. The 
hundredth part of this specie, however, which it 
-would have required to reimburse the infinite 
multitude of state creditors, was not to be found. 
¥*inally, those who had heretofore believed that, 
in holding these billets, they were possessed of 
BOtkie thing, at- length found themselves to be beg* 
gars« Among these unfortunate femilies, many 
who had contributed largely to the support of 
the poor, were themselves reduced to the alms- 
house of their parish. Rage succeeded to con- 
sternation. Sediti(^us papers were posted at the 
comers of the streets, and bills distributed in 
the houses. One of the latter was conceived in 
the ft>llowing terms : " Sir or madam, you arc 
^* hereby informed that on Saturday or Sunday 
'* next, unless there should be a change in the 
*^ state of affairs, there will be a Saini Bartholo- 
^ mew (a massacre). Do not leave your house, 
<* neither yourself nor your servants. May God 
• preserve you from fire. Give timely notice to 
" your neighbours. May 25th, 1720." 

Law escaped the vengeance of the i^opulace, 
by the protection the regent afforded himt The 
public wei^ in some measure appeased when ^hey 
saw him expose to public sale his fiirniture and 
estates, no less than fourteen of which bestowed 
titles on the possessor. Beioff constrained to 
leave France, he retired to Amsterdam, and 
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from thence to Veiucef where he died in poynatf 
and obscurity. The mischiefs he occasioned weai 
not confined to France* In England, the Soutk 
Sea bubUe, as it was tenned, lasted for a year^ 
and did incredible mischieL In Hcdland the de- 
ception was more speedily detected* 

Louis XV* was crowned at Reims in the month 
of October 1722, and on the following year en- 
tered on his majority* The duke d'Orleans, who 
still retuned all the authority of regent, without 
the title, introduced to him, as his prime xoi- 
nister, the cardinal Dubois* After the death of 
that minister, who enjoyed his post a few montha 
only, the duke of Orleans took on himself the 
management of public affairs, by a constant ap- 
plication to which his health soon became imv 
paired* He died in the m<mth of December 
1724, and was succeeded in hh ministry by the 
cruel duke of Bourbon, the author of the second 
revocation of the edict ofNantz, which was the 
earliest act of his authority. What had already 
occurred in the reign of Louis XIV., again hs^ 
pened ; a multitude of subjects necessary to the 
commerce and population of France, were obliged 
to seek a- shelter in other states, to which they 
transferred their talents and their industry. In 
the month of October 1725, Sweden published 
a manifesto, inviting the French protestanta tor 
settle in that country, and holding out to them 
the highest encouragements. 

The next measure of the duke of Bourbon 
was to send back the infanta of Spain, ifho had 
come to France to espouse the young monarch* 
Philip of Spain was so much irritated by this af- 
front, that he recalled the ambassadors he had 



ist Cambfay, wh^re the congress was dissolved. 
He entered into an alliance with the emperor 
ftiid the princes of the empire ; and, in return, 
P'rance formed an alliance with England and 
IPrussia* 

Having &iled in his project of marrying the 
Iting to his sister, the princess of Vermondois, the 
dtike of Bourbon came to a decision in favour of 
IMary, the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinski, the 
dethroned king of Poland. She bore to Louis 
three princesses in succession, in consequence of 
which public prayers were offered up in Paris and 
throughout Fftmce for the birth of a dauphin. 

Fleury, the king's preceptor, gave so muchr 
timbrage, by his presence in the cabinet, to the 
duke of JBourbon, that his disgrace was resolved 
on by that haughty minister, who took occasioi^ 
one day to shut the door against him, as he en- 
tered the apartment of the privy council. Fleury 
being uncertain whether this affront had not been 
authorized by the king, retii'ed to his country 
seat. His retreat was, however, but a momen- 
tary triumph to the partizans of the duke, who 
was ordered by the king to write to Fleury, to so* 
licit his return. This humiliation was the sure 
presage of the fall of the minister, and accord- 
ingly, shortly after Fleury had returned to court, 
the duke of Charost repaired to the apartment 
of the duke of Bourbon, with a lettre de cachety 
' signed by the king, conceived in the following, 
terms : " I order you, on penalty of being pu.- 
*^ nished for your disobedience, to repair to Chan* 
"tilly, andlo remain thereuntil further orders."/ 
His rival thus became prime minister, and 
shortly after received from the pope a casdinal-s^ 
Z2 
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hat, at tlie inward of bis obaequfaaa depottment 
tonrardf the see of Rome* 

The disgrace of the duke of Boaibon was &U 
lowed by the abolition-of a faeavf liapoat he had 
levied on the subject. The new minister allo^wod 
France to repair her losses tranquiHyy urithout 
any innovation in her commerce, which b^;aii to 
pour in new weahh. Those who profited by his 
ikilful administration were the more aidomm in 
their mercantile pursuits, as thef were Bot in 
danger of seeing die honest fruit c^ their industrf 
once more converted into paper. By degrees, the 
Internal affidrs of die nation recovvied from the 
violent shock ^ey had received. With respect to 
politica] afairs, cardinal de Fleury had the «*• 
dress to conciliate the difierences wMch laul axsaeQ 
between die courts of London and Madrid^ as 
wett as between die former of these coarts and 
the emperor* The Imperial ambassador in Ijoa^ 
don bad dared to tax the king's speech widi ea* 
himny and fiilsehood, when it asserted to the two 
bouses of parliament, that there was a. seesrt 
connivance between die emperor and the king of 
Spain, to fix the pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain. 

The next efibrt of die cardinal minister wrasJo 
dissolve the alliance between Spain and the em- 
peror,* and So prevail on the former of these 
powers to cMitract an alliance of still greaterim- 
portance with Great Btitain-and France. Bj^^s 
address^ the three courts entered into the treaty 
which was concluded at Seville, and in which the 
Aates of Holland afterwards joined. 

The birth of a dauphin in 17S1 was prodoD- 
live of Njoicings, net only in France, but in most 
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^rfT tfie coQtitrieft c^ Europe. The itateft fdiend 

presented a gold medal, of tiie vtlue of ^y dtl- 

^mMSy to the messenger dispatched to the Hague 

lofy their ambassador in Paris on this josrfbl occa* 

noft. Another medal was struck in Pari% on 

mrhich were represented the lung and queen, wMi 

the figure of the earth on the reverse, seated on a 

^^ohe, and hcMng the dauphin in her arms. Over 

tiiia figure was the legend : vota orUa^ the wishce 

of the UQiverse* 

- Europe continued in tibe tranquil enjoyment of 
peace until the year 1735, when the death of the 
king of Potend, Frederic Augustus elector of 
Saxony, gave rise to new commodons, by levtir- 
iag the hopes of Stanislaus, the fiitherwiD.»law Af 
I^miis XV. This dethroned monarch declared 
that he would not suffer tny power to oppose the 
fineedom of the election of a new king of Poland. 
Ob theotiier hand, the emperor Chs^es VL was 
zesolved to employ his own arms, and those of 
Russia, to have the dection carried in iscmar of 
las son-in-fanr, the son of the deceased kjing of 
Pobuid. Cardinal de ^eury, hesitating between 
lua desire to presenre the peace, and his wi^ to 
shun, by a decbu*ation of war, the reproach whieh 
Ijocus XV. would have merited by his neglect to 
vestore tii his €ither^in-law a throne which he had 
already possessed, betmyed an indecision yrhkh 
was fiital to the latter* To keep up appeanuices, 
however, he succeeded in obtaimng a declamtiai 
at the diet held at Warsaw, that such of the 
Pdonese nobihty alone jm were bom c£ catholic 
parents could pretend to the crown ; and that 
the primate alone, whom he had brought over to 
his interests, couU prodbim the king wh«» the 
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^^ttt&tm wis oter. It w«s fixed hi the 35t& ^ 
August, to afford time to Stanislaus to repair td 
Warsaw. Having traversed Germany ia disgui^i^ 
he proceeded thither, and remdbed for some days> 
conceded in the house of the French Ambassadori* 
As soon as he made himself known, he was re^ 
celved by the public with the most unequivocal de- 
monstrations of joy* When he was about to be 
proclaimed in the most s(^mn and legal manner, 
he was opposed by the partizans of the elector of 
Saxony, to whose aid the emperor had come for- 
ward* On the entry of the Russian troops intor 
Warsaw, Stanisiaus retired to Dantzic« He was 
afterwards exposed to great and unmerited perse- 
cutions, without being able to recover the crown 
to which he had so legitimate a title. During the 
struggle Daiitsc was taken possession of by the 
Russians* 

On the following year Louis XV. manifested* 
Ids determination to put himself at the head of an 
army against the Imperialists and Russians ; but 
having formed an alliance with Spain and Sar- 
cttnia, and his minister having had the address to 
engage Great Britain and Holland to observe a 
strict neutrality, he resolved to employ his ge- 
nerals in inflicting a punishment on Germany 
alone, as the Russians were at '.too great a ^s- 
tance from him to be made to feel the weight of 
his powerful arm. In consequence of this reso- 
lution a French army advanced towards the 
Rhine, and took possession of Traerbach. The 
duke of Berwick laid siege to Philipsbourg with 
sixty thousand men, and was killed by a cannon 
shot in visiting the trenches. After his death the 
mi^rquis of Asfeld took the command of the 
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armjr, and obtauied posaesston (d the above city 
on the 13th of June, while piioce £ugene, who 
coDamanded the Imperialists, was so badly sup* 
ported by the court of Vienna, that he was forced 
to remain inactive in his fortified canop at Heil* 
bron. During the time that this French armjr 
pursued its operations ool the Rhine with rigemv 
marechal Villars, who had been dedisfed go* 
neralissxmo of the French, Spanish, and Pied* 
montesc forces in Italy, terminated his briUianI 
career at the age of eighty-two years, after hay- 
ing sieized on Milan* When h^ w^a in his kuH 
agpnies, his tx>nfessor observed to hiQi,.in the Wff 
of consolation, that God had bestowed on hifl^ 
a greater &voar than on marechal Berwick who 
bad been slain by a canncm ball. ^^ What !" re? 
{died he, ^^ did he perish in that manner j I al« 
ways said that he was more fortunate than my* 
selfc" 

His successor, marechal de Coigni, gained two 
battles, at the same time that the duke4>f Monte* 
mar, the commander of the Spanish army, ob^ 
tained a victory in the kingdom of Naples, in tho 
vicinity of Bitonta The Imperialists, however, 
under the command of the prince of Wurtem^ 
bei^, surprised the camp of marechal Brog^ 
near Guastalla, and carried o£P a small detach- 
ment* The marechal himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. In the combat of Guastdlaf 
which followed, he obtained a complete victory. 
In short, the successes of the French were such, 
that the emperor sacrificed to his anxiety toggle 
a king to Poland, nearly the whole of lus Itidiaa 
possessions. He was glad to accept a peace on 
the best cowUtions he could obtain, and to i 
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toFnmcis, duke of Lorraine, the inheritance of 
the throne of Tuscany, which had before been 
granted to don Carlos. The duchy of Lorraine 
was bestowed on the unfortunate Stanislaus of 
Pbland, on condition that, at his death, it should 
bereTertible to France. The latter power acceded 
to the famous act of succession, called the prag- 
matic ^nction,^ich had already been guaranteed 
by England, Holland, Russia, Denmari^, and the 
states of the empire* 

At a moment when France was indebted to 
Great Britain for the neutrality which had beeti 
obsenred in her x:on test with the house of Austria, 
an extraordinary edict appeared, enjoining all the 
English who were without employment instantly 
to quit France, on pain of bfting sent to the 
gallies. This edict was so rigorously executed, 
that in the space of a few days the prisons of 
Paris were filled with the subjects of Great Bri- 
Udn. The earl of WaWegrave, the Bridsh am- 
bassador in Paris, succeeded in mo(£fying this 
ordinance, which was restricted to vagabonds 
without any calling or profession. 

From the commencement of the year 1729, 
two rival nations, the Genoese and Corsicans, had 
waged against each other a desperate war&re* 
In 1737, the Genoese solicited the good offices of 
France, to enaMe them to establish their authority 
over their adversaries. The Corsicans, on their 
aide, drew up a memorial, which was presented 
to Louis XV. by Hyacinth Paoii, but which had 
not the effect they intended, as, among other 
liarah conditions, the mediation of the French 
monarch I'equired them to lay down their ams. 
TJisy resoHved rather .to perish than to comply 
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ifitix Ibia condition ; and were headed by baron de 
Nenhofy who had contrived to have himself pro* 
daimed king of Corsica, with the title of Theo* 
dore I* The marquis de Maillebois, at the head 
of sixteen battalions, of three hundred hussars, 
and of the troops of the republic of Genoa, ob« 
tained possession of the whole of Corsica in less 
than a month. It remained under the domination 
of the Genoese, until the war of 1740, which 
ravaged the greater part of Europe* In the pro- 
secution of that war the Austrians subjugated 
Genoa, and delivered the Corsicans from the 
thraldom in which they had been held. 

On the death of the emperor Charles VL, in 
1740, his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, claim- 
ed the right of succession, which the pragmatic 
sanction secured to her, and which was guaranteed 
by almost all the powers of Europe. On the 
other hand, Charles Albertus, elector of Bavaria, 
demanded the succession in virtue of the testa- 
ment of the emperor Ferdinand L, brother to 
Charles V— Augustus III. king of Poland, and 
elector of Saxony, brought forward still more 
recent claims, those of hb queen, the eldest 
daughter of the emperor Joseph, the elder brother 
of Charles VI. The king of Spain extended his 
pretensions to all the states of the house of Aus- 
tria ; and Louis XV. might with still greater pro- 
priety have pretended to the succession, seeing 
that he was descended in a right line from the 
eldest male branch of the house of Austria, by 
the queens of Louis XIIL and Louis XIV. He 
chose, however, to be an. arbiter and protector, 
rather than a competitor. 

Frederic, king of Prussia^ proposed to Mari». 
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Thema that she slicNild cede to Mm Lower 81- 
lesia, on which condition he would guarantee ttie 
rest of her dominions, and hestow the Imperial 
crown on her husband* She rejected this ^£fer ; 
and Frederic marehed into Silesia, of which 
province he soon took possession* On the foUow-> 
ing year he gained the famous battle of Motvits, 
against the Austrian general Neuperg, who com- 
manded an army of eighty thousand Imperialists. 

While France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony, 
combined their interesto9 and prepared their 
forces for the choice of an emperor, Maria 
Theresa set about taking possessi<Mi of the domi- 
nions of her &ther, and received the homages of 
the states of Austria at Vienna* The provinces 
of Italy and Bohemia sent their deputies to take 
the oaths of allegiance ; and the Hungarians &i- 
lowed their example* The first act of her ad- 
ministration was to declare her huiiband, the 
grand duke of Tuscany, coadjutor in the govern- 
ment of the empire* 

The count of Bellisle was appointed br 
Louis XV* ambassador extraordinary and plem- 
potentiary at the ciet of Frankfort, assembled for 
the election of an emperor* He was afterwards 
entrusted with the command of an army, and 
was created marechal of France* As Che court 
of Versailles did not hentate to violate the prag^ 
matic sanction, the marechal conciliated the good 
graces of the king of Prussia, engaged tise elector 
of Saxony to take the field, before any treaty had 
asyeti)een sijnied, and, after haidng si:A>adized 
the ^ctor of Bavaria, returned to Frankfoft, 
where he was so successful in his negociations, 
that mi the 4th of Jandary, 1743, Charles Al- 
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bertns ascended the Imperial throne, with the 
title of Charies VII. 

The war was continued, but its object was 
changed. Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary^ 
who would before hare willingly surrendered a 
part of her vast domains, to possess the rest with 
security, not only preserved them, but pretended 
that she had a right to indemnities. France, 
.which had been in the first instance a simple 
auxiliary, was now become one of the principal 
parties. A war of policy, suddenly changed 4)y 
uofi^reseen circumstances, became a war of the 
passions, which rendered it still more dreadful 
than before. Germany was ravaged by five prin- 
cipal armies, two of which, composed of French, 
were commanded by generals of that nation ; a 
third, of Austrians led by prince Charles ; a 
fourth, of English and Hanoverians ; and the 
fifth, of Hollanders, who had at length declared 
in favour of Maria Theresa. In the interim a 
Spanish army had beeii sent into Italy, to take 
possession of the Milanese, which the queen of 
Hungary refused to abandon. The grand dukei 
her husband, was, by the capriciousness of cir- 
cumstances, forced to allow Uie Spaniards a pas- 
sage through his dominions, and to declare his 
neutrality. The duke of Modena, the doge of 
Genoa, and the king of Naples, also declared 
themselves neutral. 

. As soon as it was decided at the court of France 
that Spain should be supported in her impotent 
c^rts agunst England, the marquis d'Antin sail- 
fd from Brest with a fleet of twenty-two ships of 
the line. After a tedious cruise of eight months, 
he returned to Brest without having atcbieved the 
V0L.XXIIL A a 
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smallest enterprise. A fleet of sixteen Spaiiidi 
ships of the line was blocked in tfie harbour of 
1'otilon, by a small JBnglish squadron. Having 
h^QU joined by a French fleet of fourteen ships (J 
l\vi line, they at length put to sea. The combined 
fleets were attacked by the English admiral Mat- 
thews ; but the engagement which ensued was 
not decisive. 

A part of the army of the marechal de Bel- 
lei sle, who had returned to Versailles, was incor- 
porated with that of the marechal de Broglio, and 
the other part with that of the marecbd de 
Xoailles, who, having crossed the Rhine, marched 
towards the Maine, to observe the army of Eng- 
lish, Hessians, and Hanoverians, commanded by 
the earl of Stair, and likewise to cover Lorraine 
and Bavaria, according to the part which that 
army should take. The marechal found it en- 
camped on the right bank of the river, in the^ 
greatest distress for want of provisions and forage. 
The battle of Dettingen which ensued, and in 
which George H. of England commanded in per- 
son j was fought on the 1 6th of June, 1 743. After 
a severe contest, in which the king of England 
displayed the most undaunted courage, the mare- 
chal de Noailles ordered a retreat. 

The death of cardinal de Fleury happened in 
th^ above year. Louis, who had now taken on 
himself the management of public aflairs, de- 
clared way against England and Hungary. The 
counter declaration was published in London on 
the 31st of March, 1744. Besides the "riolation 
of the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction in 
1738, it was alledged that France had secretly 
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«betted Spun in her aggressicNiSt and had besides 
fortified Dunkirk in violation of the treaty subsist- 
ing between the two nations* 
• At the commencement of May 1 744> Louis put 
himself at the head of his army in Flanders, and 
took possession of Courtray, Menin, apd Ypres. 
The marechal de BoufHers made himself master 
of Kenoque ; and Fumes surrendered to the 
I»ince of Clermont, after a siege of five days. 
Louis XV. now made his triumphant entry into 
Dunkirk. The combined army of French and 
Bavarians was not equally successful on the Rhine, 
the Austrians having penetrated into Alsace and 
Lorraine. The marechal de NoaiUes was detach- 
ed thither with powerful reinforcements ; but was 
not able to cope with prince Charles, by whom the 
army of the Imperialists, and their allies, the 
English and Dutch, was commanded. 

The French monarch fell sick at Metz, and 
was scarcely recovered when he laid siege to Fri«- 
bourg, which surrendered in the month of Novem- 
ber* On his return to Paris he confided the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs to the marquis d'Ar- 
genson, whose first negociation.was a marriage he 
. concluded between the dauphin of France, and 
Maria Theresa, infanta of Spain. The death of 
the emperor Charles VII. at the commencement 
of 1 745, gave a new turn to the politics of all the 
cabinets of Europe. It was natural to apprehend 
that, as the object of the war no longer existed, a 
general peace would have ensued ; and that the 
queen of Hungary would have rejoiced at the op- 
portunity of placing her husband on the Imperial 
throne. The contrary was, however, proved by 
Uie event. 
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L01B8 XV*, accompinied by the daupfaan, agaiii 
set out for Flanders, where he found marechal 
Saze at the head of a powerful army, to which 
were opposed the English and Hanoverians, under 
the command <^ the young duke of Cumberland, 
the son of George IL, and the Dutch, com^ 
manded by the prince of Waldeck. Owing to 
the misconduct of the troops of the latter nation 
the battle of Footenoy, which was fought on the 
11th of May, 1745, was gained by the French. 
If the Dutch had supported the English, in the 
onset of the battle, and if they had passed the 
redoubts situated between Fontenoy and Antoni, 
the French would hare been cut off from every 
resource, perhaps evep fix)m the possibility of a 
retreat. 

Ten days after the above victory, Tournay sur- 
rendered to the French arms. Louis XV. and 
the dauphin, now advanced, at the head of a vic- 
torious army, towards Ghent, which they reached 
in the night time. In an instant the walls were 
scaled, and the ramparts lined with French sol- 
diers, who entered the city, and opened the gates 
to the rest of the army. The magistrates of 
Bruges delivered up their keys to the victorious 
Louis, on the same day, July 23, on which 
Oudenarde surrendered to count Lowendall. 
The duke d'Harcourt took Dendermonde in 
two days ; and Ath did not hold out longer 
against the marquis of Clermont-Gallerande. 
Nieuport shared the same fate ; aiid the victo- 
rious banners of Louis floated under the walls of 
Ostend. That city, after a very gallant resist- 
ance, surrendered on the tt^nth day afte^ the 
trenches had been opened* Having' terminated 
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liss plbsperoiis cftnipaign, alid provided lor the te* 
ciarity^ of his conquests^ Louis XV. returned to 
Paris. His victories were celebrated by pub* 
He rejoicings, and by an absurd opera, styled 
37ie Temfile of Glory^ hastily written by Voltaire, 
«ibt the request of Louis's mistress, the marchioness 
c^ Pompadour. 

' The first revolution which resulted from the 
negociations carried on by the mediating powers 
ef Europe, was the elevation of the grand duke 
of Tuscany to the Imperial throne. Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary, came to Frankfort 
to enjoy the triumph and coronation of her hns*- 
baiKi» By this event, France miscarried in the 
great cfbject of the war, that of depriving the 
house of Austria of the Imperial throne. 

On the l5th of September of the above year^ 
1745, Frederic the Great of Prussia defeated the 
Austrians and Saxons before Dresden, and on 
the 18th entered that city. On the ^5th of the 
same month he signed die peace with Austria and 
Saxony. 

In opening the ensuing campaign, France 
changed her object for the third time, in the 
prosecution of the war. What she now pro*^ 
posed was to oblige the new empress to cede the 
states she was desirous to preserve In Italy, and 
to oblige the Dutch to observe a strict neu^- 
trality. Marechal Saxe was in Flanders, where 
he appeared to be altogether occupied by the 
pastimes of the winter, and the carnival. Ont 
evening, however, after having given an eariy 
ball to the ladies of Lille, he suddenly invested 
Brussels, which capitulated a fortnight after, with 
a garrison of nine thousand men, who, as well 
as the general „ officers, were made prisoners of 
Aa2 
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war* Louis XV. followed in person, ^ndi ft 
powerful army, and found but little difficulty in 
obuining powession of Antwerp, which the Dutch 
considered as one of the bulwarks of thek 
country. 

On the depatture of the French monarch for 
Versailles, the command in chief devolYed oo 
marechal Saxe, to whom was opposed prince 
Charles, at the head of the allied troops. The 
latter could not prevent the foil of Mons, St. Gull- 
Han, and ChaiiercH, which passed sunder the donii« 
nadon of France. In the month of Octoberf 
maredud Saxe proposed to his adversary to take i^ 
winter quarters, as the troops on both ades had 
been harassed since the commencement of the 
year. To this proposition prince Charles rejdied, 
that he had neither orders nor counsel to receive 
from marechal Saxe. << Well," said the maredial, 
^ since that is the case, I will find a way to make 
" him yiM*" He accordingly ordered the pre- 
parations to be made for attacking the enemy on 
the following day. In the evening, however, a 
play was performed in tiie camp. When the 
curtain dropped^ madarae Favart, Saxe's mistress, 
came forward, and addressed the audience in the 
following terms: Gentlemen^ to-morrow there wiU 
not be any /lerfbrmancey on account of the battie ; 
but the day after we ihail have the honour to ghte 
you, &c 

Marechal Saxe was not worse than his word, 
since the battle of Raucoux terminated in the 
defeat of the allies. They lost twelve thousand 
men in killed, and three thousand prisoners. On 
their side the French had a thousand killed. The 
night alone prevented the entire destruction of 
the alUcd army. The campaign terminated by the 
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emptatt €i the citf of Namur by the prince q£ 
Cleniiont. 

In Italy, however, the French lost more than 
Ihsy gained in Flanders. The empress queen 
having, by her treaty with the king of Pnisaiaf 
delivered herself from a dangerous enemy, had 
aent» during the winter, strong reinforcements of 
troops to defend the Milanese* Don Philip, the 
mBsoit of Spsdn, was in possession of the city of 
Milan, but not of the citadel. The ^tal battle of 
Placenza obliged the French and Spanish troops to 
xetreat from that part of Italy in the utmost disor- 
der* The state of their affairs was rendered still 
more critical by the death of the king of Spain* 
His successor, Ferdinand VL, did not feel dispos- 
ed to do for a brother by a second marriage;, what 
Philip had done for a son, and therefore recalled 
all hifi troops from Italy. Don Philip was thus ut- 
terly incapacitated from obtaining possesion of 
the Milanese, the only object, or at least the most 
specious one, of the war between Spain and 
Austria. 

The Austrians, who had been defeated in Flan- 
ders, but who were vanquishers in Italy, recover- 
ed the places of which they bad been dispossessed 
in the latter territory. Elated witli their successes) 
they crossed the Var with an army of forty thour 
sand men. On their approach, the scattered rem- 
nants of the French army of Italy were retreating 
into Provence, without provisions, without am- 
munition, and even without implements to bre^ 
up the bridges. They were closely pressed by 
the Austrians, to whom the terrified inhabitants 
made a tender of contributions, to secure themr 
selves fnmi pillage. Marecfaid Belleisle was seat 
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into Prcnreiice, but before his arrival tbcislttBds of 
St. Marguerite and St* Honore were in the pos- 
aeasion ^ the enemy. 

Genoa having aifoixied an asylum to Don Phi- 
lip, whose exhausted army occupied the confines,' 
its inhalHiants were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation by the sudden irruption of the Aos- 
trian troops. The senate hastened to send depa«* 
ties, who were authorized to submit, in the name 
of the state, to all the conditions it might jdease 
the conqueror to impose. The Austrian general 
imposed a contribution of twenty-four milliims of 
livres, of which sixteen were paid by draining the 
bank of St. George. The senate pleaded its in^ 
ability to pay the other eight millions ; but the 
empress queen ordered, not only that this sum 
should be liquidated, but a similar one raised for 
the maintenance of nine regiments destined to 
keep the Genoese under subjection. 

The Austrians drew from the arsenal of Genoa 
cannon and mortars for the conquest of Provence, 
and forced the inhabitants to work as labourers. 
They murmured, but obeyed, u^til at length an 
Austrian officer struck one of them who was not 
diligent in the execution of his task. This brutal* 
ity became the signal of a general revolt : the po- 
pulace seized, in an instant, on whatever was with- 
in their reach ; stones, sticks, muskets, swords, 
and tools and implements of every description. 
On the ensuing morning they proceeded to the 
palace of the doge, where they emptied the arse-'' 
nal. They soon made themselves masters of the 
two principal gates of the city. In the interim, the 
senate sent deputies to the Austrian geheral, who, 
instead of fighting, negociated, and retreated with 



Ilis troops to the gate of Biaagno. The drums 
now beat to anns ; and the enraged inhabitants 
and peasants, to the amount of twentf thousand, 
headed by prince Doria, attacked the Austrian 
general, the marquis de Botta, whom they put to 
flight at the head of his nine regiments. Four 
thousand imperialists were made prisoners, and 
nearly ja thousand killed. Their magasdnes and 
camp equipage fell into the htinds of their pursu- 
ers* Those who escaped did not stop tiU they 
reached Gavi» 

In the mean time, the Austrians, and their 
allies the Piedmontese, b^ whom Provence had 
been invaded, gave up every further idea of the 
conquest of Toqlon and Marseilles, and appeared 
before the city of Genoa. It was intimated to the 
senate, which disavowed having had any share in 
the insurrection, by the court of Vienna, that the 
eight millions of livres still remaining due were to 
be furnished, together with thirty millions for the 
losses the imperial troops had sustained. The 
four thousand prisoners were besides to be given 
up, and an exemplary punishment inflicted on the 
revolters. These hard conditions confirmed the 
Genoese in their resolution to assert their inde- 
pendence, and to drive the enemy, whom they 
had already forced out of the capital, from every 
part of the Genoese territory. Under these cir- 
cumstances Louis XV. supplied the Genoese with 
six thousand men, who were landed from the gal- 
Hes of Toulon and Marseilles, after having escap* 
ed the vigilance of the English cruisers. The 
duke of Bouf&ers afterwards reached Genoa at 
the head of eight thousand regulars ; and by theso 
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remfoKcements the Austriana were compelled to 

raise the siege of the Genoese capital. 
^ In the campaign of 1747 in Dutch Flanders 
the arms of Louis XV. were successful. He 
commanded in person at the battle of Lawfeit^ 
which afforded him % complete victory ; and im- 
mediately after laid siege to Bergen-op-zooixw 
This enterprize was considered^ not only by the 
allies, but by the French, as rash and impractica- 
ble ; notwithstanding which it fell into the hands 
of the besiegers. 

Under these circumstances a general peace was 
i^egociatedat Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. The trea- 
ty, which was accelerated by the surrender of 
Maesttjcht to marechal Saxe, was signed in the 
month of October. By the principal articles all 
the conquests which had been made were to be 
surrendered on each side. The treaty of the qua- 
druple alliance was maintained, for the oi^er of 
the succes^on to the crown of Great Britain. 

The latter power met with several successes 
during the war the events of which we have thus 
Xapidly sketched. Louisbqurg, which the French 
considered as the Dunkirk of America, fell under 
its domination^ A French squadron, consisting 
of four ships of the line, and five frigates, was 
captured by admiral Anson off Cape Finisterre ; 
and another French fleet of seven sail of the line> 
having the charge of a fleet of merchantmea 
bound to the West Indies, fell into the hands of 
admiral Hawke, with the exception of a single 
ship. 

From the peace of Aix-Ia^Chapelle to the 
commencement of a new war in 1755, there were 
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important occurrences in France, if the 
icitemal police of its government be excepted. 
A. new system of taxation, established by Louis 
XTV. was opposed by the clergy, and by the states 
^C Languedoc. The members of the parliament 
o£ Paris were exiled for contumacy, and for re- 
fusing obedience to one of the royal edicts. The 
ordinary tribunals of justice were at the same 
time suppressed, and replaced by the establish- 
Tnent of a royal chamber. These innovations did 
not subsist, however, for any length 6£ time ; and 
the disputes which had arisen between the clergy 
and the magistracy, relatively to the nomination 
to benefices, were terminated by the interference 
of the sovereign authority. 

The war commenced in 1755 was occasioned by 
a misunderstanding between the courts of Great 
Bri^n and France, respecting the limits of the 
possessions of each of the powers in North Ame* 
rica. The first act of aggression was the capture 
of two French ships of the line by the English 
admiral Boscawen. This was followed by the 
defeat of general Braddock, on the Ohio, l>y the 
French troops. He was, as well as nearly the 
whole of his officers, slain ; and the military ma- 
gazines, &c. fell into the hands of the French. 
Several other affairs of less moment, between the 
two contending powers, took place on the North 
American continent. 

In 1756 marechal Richelieu had the command 
of an expedition which sailed to the Mediterra" 
Dean, and landed a body of twelve thousand 
troops on the island of Minorca, then in possession 
of the English. The capital. Port Mahon, was 
forced to surrender* Admiral Byng, who had 
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been sent to throw succours into tbe idnitr- 
rived too late, and was, on his return to Eof^di 
sentenced to be shot. 

A treaty between the kings of Great Britsr 
and Prussia was productive of an unexpected 
alliance between the houses of Bouibon axxL 
Austria* Frederic the Great marched an ans; 
into Saxony, which Be was desirous to coavcit 
into a rampart against the united forces of Austor 
and Rusua ; and took possession of Dresden, the 
c^HtaK He afterwards defeated the Austiian 
army near Lovositz ; and having blockaded the 
Saxons in their oicampment at Pima, obliged 
them to surrender prisoners of wary to the amoooc 
of fourteen thousand. The empress of Rusua, at 
the instigation of the French ambassador, sent 
an army of eighty thousand regular troops, to 
take po^ssion of Ducal Prussia. Tbe Dutcb, 
by the means of the same influence, refused ibt 
succours they had promised to the king of Prassia; 
and the king of Sweden, as one of tbe guarantecf 
of the treaty of Westphalia, declared his intentioQ 
of marching a hostile army into the Prasaan 
dominions. The king of Denmark declared a 
strict neutrality. The diet of Ratisbon (»dered 
t;he triple contingents to be raised by each of the 
circles of the empire, to protect such of the mem- 
bers of the Germanic body as might be oppressed. 
And, lastly, France marched into Westphalia an 
army of a hundred thousand men, under tbe 
command of marechal d'£str6es, who, on pretext 
of attacldng the Prussians, was ordered to seize on 
Hanover. 

While the Frei^ch arms in Westphalia were 
crowned with success, the king off Prussia marched 
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kato Bohemia with a very formidable army, and 
lidd sleg^ to Pra^e. On the appearance of an 
Austrian army commanded by marechal Daun, 
be VFas forced to raise the siege. A junction 
baving been formed between the Imperialists and 
prince Charles of Lorraine, who had been blocked 
«p in Prague with thirty-five thousand men, the 
^ Prassians were defeated with the loss of twenty- 
* fiYethovCBand men/in killed, wounded, fugitives, 
ttid deserters. 

Marechal d'Estr6es having united his forces 
nith those ofthe empress, crossed the Weser, at 
the same time that another French army, com- 
manded by the prince of Soubise, took possession 
of Cleves, Meurs, and Gueldre. The duke of 
f^mnbeiiand, at the head of an Hanoverian army 
of observation, was defeated by marechal d*Estr6es» 
and obliged. to retreat towards Stade. Having 
been dUappoifited in the succours he expected 
from the regency of Hanover, he was forced to 
atgn the convention of Closter-Sevem. The 
marechal d'£str6es was deprived of his command 
by the intrigues of madame de Pompadour. 

The destruction of the king of Pnissia appeaiv 
ed to be inevitable. His defeat ilear Prague was 
fbHo-wed by the surprise of Berlin, by the Austri* 
an general Haddick, who levied heavy contribu- 
tions on that city. The Prussians were afterwards 
defeated at the entrance of Silesia ; and sustained 
a great loss in a sang^uinary conflict with the Rus- 
sians* The victory of Rosbach, gained by the 
Prussian monarch, intervened to give a new com- 
plexion to affairs. The defeat of the French 
troops commanded by the prince of Soubise was 
slich, that it rather resembled a precipitate flight 
Vol. XXni. B b 
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on their part, than the result of a battle. This 
victory urged the Hanoverians to take up the 
arms they had quitted at the convention of Clos- 
ter-Sevem. 

In North America, the English expedition 
against Louisbourg, which had been restored to 
the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc 
miscarried ; and one of the most important posts, 
Oswego, in the possession of the English, fell in- 
to the hands of the French. These successes oa . 
the part of France were, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the victories of lord Clive in 
India. 

In the campaign of 1758, the French had to 
lament the disastrous battle of Crevelt. Prince 
Ferdinand, at the head of the British and Hano- 
verian troops, after having forced them to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, at length brought them to action, 
and defeated them with a very considerable 
loss. They were commanded by marechal Bel- 
lei sle, from whom the highest expectations had 
been formed. 

While France and Germany were weakened by 
a mixture of losses and successes, an English fie^t ^ 
burned the shipping and magazines in the port of 
St> Malo# An expedition, under the command of 
commodore Howe, afterwards sailed to Cherbourg, 
and effected a landing of the troops with little or 
no obstacle. After the immense expenses France 
Jiad incurred to render that port one of the 
strongest in Europe, the English completely 4^" 
atmyed the works and basin. They found more 
flifficulty in the demolition of the place, than in 
its conquest. Having carried o'ff .the guns and 
mortars, the English squadron proceeded to the 
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toy of St* Lunar, near St. Malo, but not being 
able to effect a landing of the troops, went round 
to the bay of St. Qast. It was there that the 
trcx>ps were landed ; but they were so closely 
followed by the governor of Britany, at the head 
of a large body of troops, that they were glad to 
re-embark, with the loss of about six hundred of 
their rear-guard, who were cut off in the retreat. 

The British arms were more successful in North 
America, where a second and successful attack 
was made on Louisbourg. Between five and six 
thousand men, of whom the garrison was com- 
posed, were made prisoners, and all the vessels in 
the port destroyed. The surrender of the forts of 
Fontenac and du Quesne> afterwards called Pitts* 
bourg, followed. In the West Indies the capture 
of Guadaloupe, was followed by that of the French 
le&ward islands ; and in Africa they made them- 
■■ selves masters of the French settlements of Senegal 
and Goree. 

- . In the campaign of 1759 the French carried 
several important posts on the Weser ; but were 
defeated by Prince Ferdinand in the memorable 
baUle of Minden. The victory was principally 
to be ascribed to the valour and steadiness of the 
British troops engaged- Minden surrendered on 
the following day ; and the French retreated to 
the other side of the Weser. They were pursued 
by Prince Ferdinand, who defeated them when- 
ever they opposed to him the smallest resistance. 

, To repair their losses in America and Germany, 
the French projected the invasion of Great Bri- 

- tain, for which purpose three squadrons were 
fitted. ' ' The three frigates commanded by Thurat, 
after having alarmed the inhabitants of Carrick- 
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ferguS) ivere captusred, and carried into a "Britirii 
porU The second expeiUtion, commanded by the 
duke of Aigaillon, was defeated by tbe gallant 
Hawke ; and the Toulon squadiony by the no leas 
^ant Bo^cawen^ off Cape Lagos. 

The conquest of Quebec by the celebrated 
Wolfe, was accomplished witli a force vastly 
inferior to that of the French general MoDtcalm^ 
who, however, conducted himself with g^reat skiU 
and bravery at the head of his troops. He pe* 
rished in the midst of the action ; as did likewise 
the intrepid Wolfe, whose career of glory was 
checked at a very eariy period of life* The re- 
duction of the rest of Canada, by General Lwd 
Amherst, followed ; and Niagara surrendered to 
Sir William Johnson. 

To the end that the events of the war between 
France and the allies might not be interrapled, 
the recital has been carried up to the oonunence* 
ment of 1760. We will now take a slight retro* 
spect of what was passii^ in theinterior^Franice. 

The disputes between the clergy and the magis- 
tracy were revived with new acrimony ; and, by 
the derangement of the finances, a fermentatioii 
excited in every part of the kingdom, vi^en atf 
unforeseen event occurred which produced a gc« 
neral consternation. On the 5th of January, 
1757, Louis XV. was assassinated at Veraatlko^ 
while surrounded by his guards and great officers 
ot state. In getting into his carriage, to proceed 
to Trianon, where he was to spend the night, he 
received a stab in his ^de from one of the group 
assembled to witness his departure. Lookmg 
around him, he reco^^nixed the assassin, and 
pointed him out to his guards. The wound, 



"WHich was at first apprehended to be mortal, 
proved, on examination, to be slight^ and not to 
present the smallest indication of danger. 

T*his &vourable prognostic did not lessen the 
rigour of the punishment inflicted on the regicide, 
£>amiens. He urged, in his defence, that he had 
n&t, the smallest intention to encompass the death 
of the king, bt|t merely to bring him back to a 
sense of the duty he owed to God and the nation, 
by infiicting on him a slight wotind, which might 
lead him into the road of repentance. He parti- 
cularly dwelt on the passiveness of the monarch 
in the disputes between the clergy and the ma- 
^strates, and to the libertinism into which he had 
been drawn by the bad example of the court 

-Damiens was condemned to tortures similar to 
those which had been inflicted on Ravaillac, the 
assassin of Henry IV. We shall draw a veil over 
these horrors, and content ourselves with observ- 
.ing; that he preserved until the last, the same au- 
dacity, and the same atu^'froid^ he had mani- 
fested on the first examination. His responses 
were even occasionally blended with gay and 
ironical sallies. He declared that he had medi- 
tated his purpose during three years, without com- 
municating it to any one. ^^If, he added, I 
could have suspected that my hat was aware of it,. 
1 would have thrown it into the fire." 

To return to the events of the war. After 
fieveral inconsiderable actions in 1760, between 
the allies and the French, Hhe latter obtained 
possession of the principality of Hesse* As the 
war in Germany had been equally ruinous both 
to France and England, and as the former of these 
powers had besides sustained great losses both ia 
B b3 
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Korth Ameiiba and in the East haSksj it nw 
ag^rted to negodate a treaty of peace at Aasa- 
bourg. The negodatlons weve> however, bn^Den 
up by the ifinpradence of. M. Bu8s% a FreBch 
agen^ who had been sent to Loiidon> to settle 
amicably the disputes relative to the lunits in 
Kotth Atnerica, a^estion whidi cotdd not witfa 
pN^riety be brought before the cwigress in Ger* 
many. 

To prevent the loss of its establishments in tl|e 
East Indies, the' Frendi government seat coisit 
lAlly, an experienced genifend, <»> PoniMch^ry« 
He rendered himself so obnoxious to theinha* 
bitants, that he rather accelerated than refaxded 
the surrender of that ^ace to the British forces* 
Sir Eyre Coote, the British genersd, weuld not 
lOIow any term^c^capitolation; andas^ie Freadi 
had demolished fort St. David, Pondicherry shaxed 
pretty nearly the same &te. The troops l)eloDg* 
ing to the garrison, and the civilians beionghig 
to the French East India company, hwing beett 
embarked for Europe, the fortiBcalkmSf MQril% 
and maga2dnes,wei*edestroyed» The uBfoftunav 
governor, count Ls^y, by birth an Irishman, mm 
jdecapitated at Paris on a suspicion of having 
Irealcherously delivered up tk^ ^ace« 

In the spring of 1761, prince Fer^n«nd,die 
comniander in chief of the allied forces, peneUvSed 
ihto the prihcipality of Hesse, which wasi oocu- 
pied by the French^ and into Thuringai. This 
bold mano9uvre made so great an hnpressioii «on 
the French, that th^fled, and left In'th^rrear 
Gottingeh and Cassel, where they bad cenaidei^ 
abte bo^cfB of troops. Fritzar capkufotc^ to 
prince F^rdinabd ) and the marqi»*of Geaabjr 



fediKred the fortresses ni the e&viK>n»» Inpr6- 
porticm as the French army continued to reti«af^ 
^HB allies took possession of their magazines. 
Mareclial BrogKo having at length collected all 
his forces, obliged prince Ferdh^aad to raise tiut 
^ege of Cassel, and to discontinue the blockade 
of 2^egenhagen. The events of this campaign 
were terminated by the capture of BeUeisle by the 
English. 

Xhe celd>rated family compact between France 

and Sp^, was deariy purchased by the latter na<- 

tion. In 1763 Havannah was attacked by admiral 

PoGOck and the earl of Albemarle, to whom that 

dty surrend^ned, together with the ships of war 

in the port, and twenty-seven merchantmen verj 

richly- laden. Two months after, the English 

took possession of Mai^illa the capital of the Phi*- 

lipfpine Islands ; but gave it up on the condition of 

a ransom which was never paid. 

In the campaign of 1762, the military events 

y^ere, comparatively, of little importance. Thef 

were entirely in &vt>ur ai the allies, with the ex^ 

oeption of the battle of Joannesberg, when the 

prince of Cond^ obtuned an advanu^ over prioct 

Fentoand. The marquis of Granby, at the head 

of the English, distinguished himself pre^minent- 

fy in an attack on the French in their encamps 

ment at Grabenstein. The whole of their armjr 

^i^ould have been destroyed, had it not been for die 

faitrepidity and presence of mind of M. Stainvifle^ 

one of the French general offiders, who sacrificed 

the whole of the corps of in&ntry he commanded, 

fo secure the retreat of the cavalry. 

While these military operations were going o% 
the negociations for peace were MX ilej^epted «l 
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AugsbouEgy where tbey had been commenced ia 
the month of June of the above year* Xhe de&« 
nitive treaty which followed was signed in Paris 
on the 10th of February 1 763. Without entering 
into any of the particulars, it will suffice to re- 
mark, ^at it was as humiliating to FraiK:e9 as ad« 
vantageous to Great Britain. 

The last epoch of the reign of Louis XV« 
which may be compared to what has been mytho- 
logically and emphatically denominated the iron 
agcy was now arrived. That monarch, who, ia 
the early part of his Ufe, had been a model of the 
virtues, was so mvich changed by the depravation 
of his morals, as to become insensible, not ofi2y 
to the disgrace and ruin of his state, but to the 
loss of his nearest and dearest relatives. The 
duchess of Parma, the princess of Conde, the 
count de Charolois, and the duke of Burg^undy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, were suddenly snatch^ 
off. Their death was followed by that of the 
marchioness de Pompadour, the mistress of Louis; 
and, shortly after, the dauphin, whose virtues had 
endeared him, not only to France, but to all Eu- 
rope, was attacked at Fontainebleau by a malig- 
nant fever which soon terminated his existence. A 
singular concurrence of fatalities appeared to be 
united in the royal family. The dauphiness, who 
had never quitted the bed-side of her hu^>and 
during his fatal illness, and had inspired the pesti- 
lential miasmata, fell a victim to her conjugal 
love. It was trusted that these sad examples 
would bring back Louis to a sense of his religious 
and moral duties ; but, on (he death of his queen^ . 
in 1768, he returned to his licentious habits, and 
at the same time suffered his subjects to be 
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plundered 1by the minions who surrounded his 

Tlie duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV., 
having expelled the Jesuits from his dominions, a 
dispute ensued between pope Clement XIII. and 
the French monarch, in consequence of which the 
latter seized on Avignon and the whole of the 
eoonty Venaissin. A new pontiff, however, Gan- 
ganelli, ha^ng acted with a greater policy than his 
pt^decessor, by the entire abolition of the society 
of Jesos, Avignon was restored lo hhnin 1773, 
together with Benevento, and Ponte-Corvo. 

After the death of Madame de Pompadour 
l^Atiis remained for several years without a regular 
mistress. He at length became enamoured of 
mademoiselle L'Ange, whom he created countess 
du Barri, and who was received at court with as 
much pomp as if she had beeit his queen. She 
made a greater expenditure of the public trea- 
sures than all his former mistresses taken toge- 
ther. 

• At the marriage of the daui^in, afterwards the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., with the equally unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette of Austria, in 1770, a 
melancholy accident, which seemed to be the pre- 
cursor of their future misfortunes, happened in the 
Hue Royak in Paris. A fire-work having beett let 
i»ff in the Place Louis XV. opposite to the above 
street, and the pc^ulace running in dHlRftrent di- 
rections, some towards the square, and others to- 
wards the bouUroarda; Or ramparts, where enter- 
talmnents and refreshments were given, the pres- 
sure became so great, that nearly twelve hundred 
persons were killed, and an immense number 
wounded and mutilated* In the midat i£ the 
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tumult a large scaffolding gave way, and buried in 

its mins those who had stationed themselves be- 
neath to avoid the impetuous fiux and reflux of the 
mob. The dauphin was so much affected by this 
catastrophe, of which he had been the indirect 
cause, that he addressed the minister of police in 
the following terms : *' I have learned, with the 
'^ deepest sidB^iction, the misfortunes which have 
^ happened in Paris on my account. The sum of 
'^two thousand crowns (two hundred and fifty 
^ pounds sterling) which the king allows me eve- 
^^ ry two months for my pocket-money, has just 
Kbeen paid to me. It is all I have at my disposaL 
^ I send it for the relief of the unfortunate suf- 
" ferers." His benevolent example was followed 
by the royal £unily, the princes of the blood, the 
clergj^ and all the orders of the state. 

The disputes between Louis XV. and his par- 
liaments terminated in the disgrace of the due de 
Choiseul, the prime minister, and in the triumph 
of the party of the due d'Aiguillon, who had been 
tried by the parliament of Paris for malversations 
in his government of Britany, and deprived of his 
privileges as a peer of the kingdom. A new par- 
liament was chosen, and the members of the old 
one sent into exile. 

The administration of Maupeou was universally 
detested on account of the dilapidations by which 
it was attended. Louis XV. had, at the above 
epoch, levied more taxes than all his predecessors 
collectively. Such was the state of France, when 
that monarch was attacked by the small pox, to 
which disease he fell a wtim on the 10th of 
May 1774* 
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' Tx is said that the profusion of this monarch 
led him, in the first instance, to undertake the 
scandalous traffic of a monopoly 6f com, which, 
"wlxile it starved his subjects, enabled him to sup* 
ply the extravagant claims of his mistresses and 
&vourites. It is at least certain that, at his de- 
mise, tvro hundred millions of livres in specie 
iv'ere found in his private treasury, and that their ac* 
quisition could be traced to no other source. An 
uidiyidual of the name of Beaumont, who had ac« 
quired a knowledge of the particulates of this traffic, 
^ on which account he was thrown into prison, was 
the author of the discovery. Louis XV. left be- 
kind him an odious memory. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Events of the dieastrous Reign af Louis Xr/.— 
Origin and Progress of the Revolution tip to the 
Murder of that unfortunate Monarch. 

IF there be a subject more worthy to be recorded 
in history than any other, it is that of a 
wretched but unoffending monarch, precipitated 
from his throne at a period of life when he might 
still have flattered himself with the enjoyment of 
a long prosperity, and brought to condign punish- 
ment by a cruel and unrelenting faction which 
had not a single crime to allege against him. Such 
was the fate of Louis XVI. ; and posterity will 
enquire how it happened that a nation, celebrated 
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for its urbanity) aod for the exercise of the milder 
virtues, should have calmly looked on when so 
harsh a sentence was pronounced on so virtuous a 
sovereign* 

On his accession to the throne, Louis XVI* 
made choice of M» Turgot, an upright and en- 
lightened minister, to fill the place of comptroller 
general, to theepd that the abuses which had) 
dining the late reign, crept into the administra^ 
tion of the finances, might be remedied. Tlie 
first measure of this minister was to re-estaUish 
the unrestrained commerce of com in the interi-* 
or of the kingdom. Notwithstanding this was 
done with the most benevolent intention, that of 
relieving the distresses Qf the suffering poor in se- 
veral of the provinces, tumults ensued, which ob- 
liged the king to hold a bed of justice at Ver- 
sailles in 1775. 

France having taken advantage of the disputes 
which subsisted between Great Britain and her 
North American colonies, to enable the latter to 
assert their independence, ^as on the eve of bdng 
drawn into a war* Money was needed ; and M. 
de Maurepas persuaded the king that by the re- 
establishment of the old parliament, the members 
of which hsd beet) exiled at the close of the pre- 
gediQg reig9^ his e^cts would be enre^stered 
witb<mt difficulty^ and his subjects engaged to sub- 
scribe to the loans, and to p«y the taxes without a 
H^r^Eiurr Lotus XVI* yielded to these reason-^ 
ings,' apd mailed out the just limits between his 
Q!i!nk authority andthst of the ma^stracy. 

Under- the nM»iis^;ement c^ M. de la Sartine, 
the minister dT marine, the French navy was 
pla«ed4)n a very respectable fix)ting« In the short 
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space of two years France could boast the pos- 
session of sixty-seven sail of the line, besides a 
considerable number of frigates and smaller 
vessels* 

Louis XVI. having acknowledged the indepen* 
dence of the North Americans, with whom he 
entered into a treaty of amity and commerce, the 
rupture between Great Britain and France became 
inevitable. The above treaty was in every point 
of view impolitic, more especially as it autho- 
rized the revolt of rebellious subjects against their 
legitimate sovereign. On this occasion, as well 
as on many others, he was very badly advised. 
The marquis de la Fayette arrived in America 
towards the close of the campaign of 1777, and 
laid the foundation of a reputation which was, in 
the event, &tal to his happiness. 

During the American contest the French arms 
recovered the celebrity they had forfeited during 
the preceding war. In the East Indies, Suffren, 
and in the West Indies, and on the American con- 
tinent, d'Estaing, Vaudreuil, Lamothe-Piquety 
and Guichen, acquired a well-merited reputation 
by sea. They were not, however, able to cope 
with those to whom they were opposed, notwith- 
standing Great Britain had to contend against 
three European powers, and her refractory colo- 
nies, the independence of which she was finally 
obliged to declare. In the land service, among 
the French warriors who distinguished themselves, 
niay be cited with a particular emphasis the names 
of Bouill^ and Rochambeau. 

We proceed now to the remote causes of the 
French revolution ; and are necessarily led to the 
conspiracy of the duke of Orleans, one of the 

Vol. XXIII. C c 
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most depraved cbaractera of which htstoiy can 
fuinish an example. The unnatural hatred he 
bore to Louis XVI. was founded on the refusal of 
the tatter to appoint him to the office and dignity 
of high admiral of France. He allied himsetf 
secretly with the &ctious subjects, und, m gene- 
rali with all those who were dissatisfied with the 
court. The dispute between the minister ei 
finances and the parliament soon alforded him a 
meet opportunity to gratiiy his revenge. The 
parliament having remonstrated against a kkan 
proposed by M. de Calonne, Louis XVI. erased 
from the registers the motives on whieh the re- 
monstrance was founded. The minister now con* 
vened an assembly of tibe notables, and declated 
that the expenditures exceeded the receipts by a 
hundred millions of Hrres. His predecessor, M» 
Necker, endeaytoured to prove that this d^g^lrnt was 
not imputable to him. ^ He was exiled ; and the 
disgrace of M. Calonoe soon followed. The 
notables were dismissed, and Hnt court thrown into 
the utmost embarrassment. 

Biienne, the new minister of finances, had re- 
course to several expe^ents. to relieve the exigeii- 
cies of the state, and, among others, to a stamp 
tax, and a tax on territorial properties. These 
imposts were regtsteredf in the presence of the 
kingf in a bed of justice ; but the pariianocnt 
protested against this act of the royal authority, 
and its members were exiled to Troyes. They 
were soon after recalled on condition that they 
shoyki not refuse to register a loan of four hun- 
dred millions of livres* It was agreed that the 
assembly to be holden by the king should be called 
Eoyalf and not a bed of justice^ a denomination. 
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idiich begm to be odious. This conciliatdrf 
MrraiogemeDt gwre so macfa idftitn to the duke ai 
Offeaosand his feUow oGfusfMretors, who were de^ 
temiiaed to aecompliBh the overthrow of the states 
ftmt they cgpreed to atl^d the rof al sittini^ 
purposely to Umitthe authontjr of the ministersy 
and to force the king to convene the states gene«> 
lal. It toiok place on the folk>wing day, when 
lb» king ^H^rnd without bearing about his person 
any of the toaxkR of royaity* He was accompanied 
bff hk court) his ministers^ the princes, and the 
peers of the reeiim* Having expressed his wish 
thai the 6diGt for the raising of the loan should be 
registered without detoy, the silence which ensued 
was suddenly interrupted by the duke of Orleans, 
whoi^ regarding the king with an insolent air, 
demanded imperatively whether he was present 
2it a royal lutting, or at a bed of justice. The 
anonatrch having readied that it was a royal sittings 
the duke of Orleans observed, that, as the registry 
of the loan was, adcofding to his opinion^ illegal^ 
it would be necessary to add, for the security of 
those who Were supposed to have taken a part in 
like deliberations, that the measure vras resorted 
k> by the express command of the king* To this 
iM^ XVI. replied that he had done nothing 
rnhit^ was not very legal* The loan having been^ 
leg^tered, he retired. 

Sudi was the pretext of which the duke of 
Orleans availed himself, to put himself at the head 
of the discontented faction* At his suggestion, 
tile parliament, after the departure of the king, 
declared that the loan was illegal, and the delibe- 
tations incomplete, because the votes of the 
isses^ly had ftcyt becffi coBected* On bis side, 
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the king declared, tbat he was not. so much a^ 
fended by the declaration of the duke of Orieax»» 
as by the tone of insolence with which it had been 
delivered. As he had been informed that tlie 
counsellors of the parliionent hdd noctunial 
meetings in the Orleans palace^and that tl^ir 
conduct on the above occasion was the result of 
one of these meetings^ he ordered the duke of 
Orleans to retire to his country seat, and issued 
ieitrca de cachet for the arrest of two of the couiw 
sellors, Freteau and Sabbatier. The queen was 
suspected of being the adviser of this rigorous 
fneasure, which at such a moment of political 
effervescence was highly impolitic 

Scarcely had the duke of Orleans reached the 
place of his exile, than he vented his rage in the 
bitterest execrations against the king and queeo, 
on whose destruction he was resolved, should it 
even be at the expence of his own life and fortime. 
His virtuous duchess, who had been misled by his 
hypocritical promises, presented herself to Louis 
XVI*, and obtained his pardon. Having been 
recalled from his exile, he procured an interview 
with the king, in whose presence he put on the 
exterior of gratitude and submission ; but the 
thorn still rankling in his bosom, he pur«(ued more 
ardently than ever the execution of his atrocious 
project. 

It was promoted by the existing circumstances. 
The court stood in need of supplies ; and the 
parliament of Paris refused to register any de- 
scription of loan or impost, notwithstanding the 
promise of the king to convene the states geperat* 
The innpvations of the minister, Brienne, and the 
absurdity o£hi^ /tienory courts hsA given offence 
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ivaMtliB Oilers of the «ts€6* Tins tniaiatcr wai 
dismissed) and his place snpiplied by Necker* 

Hitharto the duke of Orleans had ihrected the 
pd^taments against the courts in the hope of being 

S9tiited lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; but 
r<^tftat of Brietine induced him to shift fais 
groond* The ex-minister, who was convinced 
that his disgrace was owing to the inflexible re^ 
nHtasace of the parliaineiiitE, thnew an apple of dis* 
eoni between them a^ the people^ which render^ 
M them odious to the kitten He asserted pul^c* 
If CifHt the pailiafiiem of Paris h^ refused the teiv 
ritorial import with no other view than to throw 
lai the burthen on the third estate or commonalty* 
A general effervescence was thu^ produced ; and) 
tttider ^ese unptomising circumstances) the no- 
Iftble* Wei« a second time convened* 

At this juncture France was a prey to a famine, 
Whkh, panly real, and partly artificial, could not 
lail to augment the growing <!Bscontent8. The 
kiclemency of th6 season had in some measure 
destroyed the promise of the last harvest ; and 
ft» e<l^t rekttve to the free circulation of com, 
lifld tiialiled the mQlk>polizers to possess them- 
•dres of what remained* At the head of theso 
miscreants was the duke of Orleans, who was the 
sovereign aititer of the fife or death of the multi- 
tude. The granaries in which his own immense 
eapitalr and all the sums he had been enabled to 
borrow, were sunk, were opened or shut tecord- 
ing to the dictates of his helRsh policy. 

In the second assembly of the notables Loui^ 
XVL prc^dsed the discotoion of a very hazard- 
ous question, whether the votes of the states gene- 
M should be c<Aected by order, or indiyiduaHif <- 
Cc2 
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His new miniflter, Nedcer, ooDtrived to give aa 
unprecedented influence to the third estate. In a 
letter to the king, the nobility proposed to make a 
personal sacrifice of their priyileges, and to con- 
tribute to all the imposts and charges in pn^i-tkia 
to their fortunes. Had the dignified clergy fol- 
lowed their example^ the monarchy might haTe 
been saved. 

The states general were opened at VerssuUes an 
the 5th of May, 1789. As soon as the three 
orders were seated, according to the prescribed 
forms, the king made his appearance accompani- 
ed by his court* Having noticed tluit the duke o£ 
Orleans was modeatly seated among the deputies 
of his jurisdiction, the king sent for him, and 
addressed him as follows : ^' I am surprised at not 
*^ seeing the first prince of the blood near my per- 
*' son* It appears to me that, under circum- 
^ stances like the present, it is your duty not to 
^ abandon your sovereign. Why, besides, should 
« you separate yourself from the princes ?" The 
duke of Orleans persisted in his refusal ; and the 
king gave up the point. By the political pretext 
of associating himself with the deputies of his 
jurisdiction, the former acquired an additional po- 
pularity. 

. The speech of the king to the deputies was ex* 
pressive of his benevolent intentions, and of his 
wish to make every sacrifice to the public good* 
The verification of the powers of the three orders 
was productive of a very vehement discussion* 
The duke of Orleans, whose speech was equally 
inflammatory with those of Mirabeau and Syeyes,^ 
had brought over to his side the majority of the 
clergy \ and the indiscreet measure of Necker, bjr 
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'Wfaic^ it was stiimlated that the number of the 
Mmera etat should be at least equal to that of the 
cither two orders conjunctively, threw the pre- 
ponderance into the scale of the former, who 
could not fsdl to fiod many adherents in the supe« 
rior classes* 

From the moment that the deputies of the third 
order had formed themselves into a national as- 
semblyy the other orders were led away by their 
impulsive force, and the equilibrium entirely des- 
troyed. All the wise and beneficent measures 
proposed by the monarch were rejected. ThCi 
oath taken in the tennis court of Versailles, by the. 
members of the national assembly, who had been 
joined by the greater part of the clergy, to main- 
tain an equality of rights, was productive of a 
great fermentation, to which the dismissal of M. 
Necker furnished a new aliment. It would be su- 
perfluous to detail all the tumultuous proceedings 
which ensued, both in the national assembly, and 
among the populace of the capital. It will suffices 
therefore, to observe, that Mirabeau, the crea- 
ture of the duke of Orleans, gave the signal of 
revolt, both in the assembly at Versailiesr and 
in the palace of his protector in Paris. Having 
caused a report to be circulated that the deputies 
were to be massacred, and the inhabitants of the 
capital exposed to all the horrors of a famine, he 
appeared at the tribuncj and demanded that the 
troops, by whom the safety of the assembly was 
menaced, should be enjoined, by a decree, to 
withdraw, and that another decree should be 
enacted, to declare that the minister who had been 
dismissed merited the confidence of the nation. 
These decrees were in reality a declaration of war* 
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Tfiebiitteef Meeker mud of Hie duke of < 
irtre cmtmcI in triunph tbiDogh die areiMRft of 
eie pakm lof at, and the streets of Paris.. TfM» 
Storm tfaackeaed ; and the destruction of tfacBaB 
Mb soon iDlkmed^ Look XVI. and bis coore 
were mute spectators of these events. When stt 
isngth it wan suggested to the kn^ that he shoaid 
adopt seme stfenttous measwes to quell thepopcft-* 
bv insurrection^ he replied that he weuld not si* 
lew a single individual to perish in his qusnti. 

He repaired to the natioiFial assembly, and ciAMi 
m the lepresentativts toaklfaim in re-estahiiahiny 
Hie tnuBquillity of the state, observing tint hm 
tfeHaace on the honour and fidefityof his sobjectSy^ 
had kiduoed him to give orders that the troope 
ghould be wididrawfl from Paris and Versailles* 
He afterwards repaired to the Hotel de \llle in 
Pwisy to announce that he put himsetf ac the 
head of hk people, who might be ctfanttetif 
Assured of his paternal affection. On hie pro* 
mlsing the rscal of Neeker, the esdamatkm ef 
viae Ic ni was rnterated both within tiie assem- 
bif, andh) the passages which led to it. It shooM 
be observed that the Pai^oans had gone out in sf 
body to meet the king, on his entry into the€spl<» 
tel, and had, on the rostigation of the cofisptralora^ 
assumed a very menacing aspect. In presenting^ 
Hie keys of the city to Louifr XVI., Bailly, the: 
ftiayor, observe that his uicestor, Henry IV» 
had conquered Paris, but that Fans had memn^ 
re<enquered its king. At this meiAent Louttf 
i^>peared to hare conciliated the affections of lila 
subjects. 

A slight incident occurred to prodeoe a nevr 
estesperatlen on the part ef die dehided popelace. 
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TKite t^giment of Flanders having arrived at Vcr- 
'SodUes, the royal guards gave a banquet to the 
^sorps, as was customary on these occasions. On 
'^he health of the nation being proposed) it was 
aneiVised by the guests, who were besides accused 
of having insulted the national cockade. The 
rumours which were propagated in Paris, pro- 
doced a general insurrection of the populace* 
/The wcnnen were more particularly zealous in 
proclakning that the nation had been betrayed ; 
tbe natkmal cockade trodden under foot ; and the 
public dbtresses mocked by the splendid repast 
given by the royal guards, in such a time of scar* 
city. This happened in the morning of the 5th 
^ October 1789 ; and on the following day the 
kfiig) queen, and royal family, were forced from 
Versailles by the mob who had proceeded thither^ 
and from whose violence they had a very narrow 
escape* - Many of the royal guards were killed^ 
and t^e survivors obliged to wear the national 
cockade. 

Thus was Louis XVI. brought captive, with his 
fiunily, into the capital, where he was strictly 
watched. This event was the, signal of the emi- 
grati<Mi of many of the nobility and clergy, who 
foresaw that they had no longer any security ixk 
France. The monarch himself was under the 
iiiecessity of writing to the different powers of Eu- 
rope, to say that he^ad quitted Versailles of hU 
wm free wiily to reside in his good city of Paris* 
It having been industriously circulated that it was 
his inteQtion to make his escape to Metas, he dis« 
concerted the plans of his enemies by a free ac- 
ceptance of the constitution. On the Uth of Ju- 
ly 1790, the anniversary of the destruction of th« 
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Bndlty be took the dvic CMith at thegenend MEe* 
fttdooy at which was likewise present the diihEe of 
Orieam, who had returned from. England^ wltt* 
ther he had been sent on a particular missioii. 
The constitution above referred to abofishedtfac 
leodal sf stem» and the titles of the nobifity* 

The departure of the lung's aunts for Itoty^ and 
ttie ffight of monsieur, hb brother, occasioned die 
nionareh to be so closely walched, that he was not 
eren permitted to pay a visit to St. Cloud. Ta 
this close capdvity were superadded the gtoamsti 
outrages. Nothing was spoken of but the Aub> 
Cfian committee, and the intrigues of tlie queeu^ 
by whom it was represented t^t all the European 
powers were rendered hostile to France. The 
legislature had the insolence to sepairate the tei^ 
race of the FeuiUans from the rest of the garden 
of the ThuiUeiies, by the means of cords and 
ribbons, with an injunction to any one whatever 
not to pass beyond that limit, j^p the end that 
there might be no correspondence kept up wi^ 
the siippf^ed Austrian committee. In short, the 
situation of Louis XVI. and his fiunily became so 
insupportable under all the harsh restraints whkll 
Were imposed, that it became absolutely neees^ 
iary ft^r them to break the diains of their caf»» 
tivity. Accordingly, on the night of the 30th of 
^ne 1791 the king and royal ^mily contrived to 
escape from the vigilance of their implac^Me 
enemies. When on the eve of his depscturey 
Louis addressed a proclamation to th6 French 
nation, to explain his conduct both before «)d 
after the convocation of the slates general, ttdd 
t^ expose the fnbtives which ilMhiCed him to quit 
Paris and ti&e i^ his remdime dsewhere«^ To 
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i dedaradon was opposed anotter, addressed 
hy the national assembly to the people of France* 
ixa which the king's flight was represented as an 
attack' on the national sovereignty* 

The unfortunate monarch was recognized at St. 
ll^ienehouit by Drouet the postmaster, who pre* 
ec^ed him to Varennes. He was there oUiged to 
aMgfat, with his &mily, at the house of die soli- 
eltor of the commune^ on pretext of die necessity 
of examining his pauport. The detachments 
wiiich had b^ intended for his escort not haying 
xeached their destination, and die streets of Va* 
vetmes having be^i, as well as the bridge, 
blockaded, he was constrained to return to Paris 
Tvith his &mily, and to become a prisoner once 
more* 

Tbt history of the legiskdve assembly up to 
the memorable 10th of Angust 1793, may be 
comprised in a few words* It consisted of un- 
ceadng attacks on the small share of power dele- 
gated to the king by the constituent assembly, 
aiid of denunciations against the ministers, what- 
ever might have been the nature of their opera- 
tions* This assembly was principally composed 
of jacoHns, by whom the butcheries of Avignon 
were sanctkMied, and who bestowed an unquahfied 
aj^>robatton on all the crimes which disgraced 
regenerated Fraice* The veto opposed by the 
king to the decrees relative to the emigrants and 
die ctncoastitutional clergy, occasioned him to 
lose a eooMderaUe share of the popularity he had 
acquired after his flight ; and the asylum given to 
die emigrants at Coblentz, together with the 
coalition of Pllnitz, suf^ied the jacobins with 
ample matter for their alarms and suspicions* 
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The efforts made by Louis XVI., to convince 
them of his attachment to the constitution, were 
ineffectual, as appeared by the addresses sent into 
the departments, charging hun with perjury and 
dissimulation. 

In the mean time, the Orleans party, headed 
by Brissot, demanded a declaration of war. To 
this measure the king was forced reluctantly to 
give his assent. As the sole aim of its contrivers 
was to bring about the abolition of royalty, the 
army was disorganized, to the end that all the 
miscarriages might be imputed to the king. The 
most experienced officers in the land and sea ser- 
*vices were proscribed ; and in the defeat of the 
French army at Lille, Dillon, the commandant, 
was butchered by the patriots. 

The incendiary speeches of the Marseillese, at 
the bar of the assembly, laid the foundation for 
the disasters of the 20th of June 1792. The 
mob which was then collected in the suburb of 
St. Antoine, was headed by the execrable San- 
terrie, and was soon joined by the banditti be- 
longing to the suburb of St. Marcel. On this 
occasion thirty thousand men and women as- 
sembled before the palace of the Thuilleries, in 
which the king and royal family resided. While 
they were in the act of forcing the door of the 
royal apartment, Louis XVI. caused it to be 
opened, observing to his Swiss guards that he had 
nothing to dread from the French. He was in- 
stantly surrounded by the assassins, who called 
vehemently for the queen, with menaces which 
plainly implied the atrocious purpose on which 
they were bent. Legendre, the conventionalist 
and butcher, was among the groqp^ and by bia 
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command a red bonnet was put on the head of the 
king. The execrable Santerre, who had hitherto 
remained without side, in expectation that the 
bloody deech on which he reckoned would be per- 
petrated, burst into the queen's apartment, fol- 
lowed by the most ferocious of the banditti. At 
the sight of his destined victim. he faultered ; and 
the room being so crouded as to endanger sufTo- 
cation, he was with some difficulty prevailed on to 
withdraw with his followers, by those who had 
hastened to the protection -of the queen. Petion 
BOW entered the palace, and observing to the saTta*- 
culottes that, as they had begun the day with dig* 
Bity and firmness, it behoved them to persist in 
the same laudable conduct, he recommended to 
them to withdraw. They complied ; and thus 
Were terminated the events of the 20th of June. 

Louis XVI. was so fully persuaded of the des- 
tmy which awaited him, that in one of his pro- 
clamations he introduced the following wonds : 
<* If those iiidio are desirous to accomplish the over- 
throw of the monarchy, have need of the commis* 
sion of another crime, Uiey may perpetrate it. In 
the present crisis the king will afford, until the 
last moment, an example of courage and forti- 
tude." He sent for Petion, whom he questioned 
relatively to the state of Paris, and who answered 
evasively all the questions put to him. Louis was 
not ignorant that the insurrections were to be re- 
newed on the following day ; but the mayor of 
Paris persisted in his assertion that tranquillity 
was restored. 

While the unfortunate monarch prepared him- 
aelf to quit the throne and his existence, the jaco- 
iHns suppressed, by a decree^ the cftaweura and 
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g^retiadiers, of whom they were afraid, as weBas 
•the staff of the national guard. The measotea 
which they pursued until the lOthof August, had 
fortheir sole aim the overthrow of the monarchy. 
During thc^nightof the9ththe sections of Paris 
followed the impulsion given to them by the in- 
surgents of the suburb St* Antoine, and by the 
atrocious Danton : they appointed commissioners, 
and suspended the municipality* While the ele- 
ments of destruction were thus prepared, Louis 
XVI* took every precaution which a regard to his 
security required* He reviewed his feithful Swiss 
guards, and the few battaliims of the national 
guard stationed at the palace* He could not^ 
however, confide in the allegiance of the latter* 
The post9 of the palace were tripled ; and, beade 
the inner guard, the cavalry were ranged in order 
of battle at eleven at night, with instructions to 
allow the insurgents to pass through their ranks, 
but a&erwards, by a sudden manoeuvre, to force 
them to retreat by the narrow passage of the 
Louvre* Several x)ther dispositions were made bj 
the o)d marechal de Mailly, who does not appear 
however to have calculated the force of the insur- 
gent$. They were led on by the Marseillese, who 
were regimented^ and had been joined by a gneat 
portion of the national guards* 

The rebels met with but few obstacle^ in taking^ 
possession of the square (Carousal) facing the pa* 
lace, where they found several pieces of ordnance* 
While they ni^naced the destruction of the palace, 
Roederer, procurcur-syndic pf the department 
entered, and declared to the king and queen, that^ 
as the majority of the national guards had been 
brought over to the side of the insurgents, the 
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•tily resource they had left was to repair to the 
le^slattve assembly, and there seek shelter from 
the fury of the enraged populace^ They consented 
'with some hesitation ; and in their way thither, with 
the rest of the royal family, were exposed to th« 
most scandalous outrages. On their arrival the 
king addressed the assembly as follows : '^ I am 
^ come here to prevent a great crime. I am per- 
^^ suaded that I am, as well as ray family, in per- 
^ £ect security dmong the representatives of the 
*< nation* it is my intention to spend the day 
«^hcre." 

In a few minutes Roederer appeared at the bar 
td the assembly, with an account of the assassi- 
nation of Mandat, the commandant of the na- 
ticMial guard, and of the palace having been forced* 
He added that the Swiss guards, and all those who 
had acted on the defensive, had, with but few ex- 
ceptions, been put to death. The brevity of our 
plan forbids us to enter into a detail of the horrid 
siassacres which were committed on the memo- 
. rabie 10th of August. We therefore return to 
the captive monarch and his deplorable &mily. 

They remained in the assembly for three days, in 
the box set aside for the reporters of the debates. 
Dqring this interval a decree was unanimously 
passed for the temporary suspension of royalty, 
and another for the establishment of a national 
convention. The civil list was suspended ; and 
the' patriotic ministers, Servan, Claviere, and Ro- 
land recalled. It was next resolved, that the 
statues-of Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV. should be taken from their pe- 
destals> and converted into cannons. At length 
Manuel} the reporter of the comrmmey appeared 
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ftt the bar of the assembly, and made the felkMrw 
mg speech. ^ Nothing further remains for Louis 
« XVL except the right of justifying himself be* 
9* fore the sovereign people. The tem{^ is to be 
^ assigned to him and his femilj as an abode ; and 
^ they shall there be guarded by twenty tncDj to 
^ be furnished by the sections* As afl their 
*^ friends are traitors, they shall^not be ^Jlowed 
^ to keep up any correspondence* The streets 
^ through which they i^ to pass shaH be lined 
^ with the soldiers of the reyohition; and tbeir 
* greatest punishment will be to hear the excis* 
** mattons of vrue la nationyvive ia BbertSm" The 
^ing and his family were instantly conducted m 
the Temple* 

At the epoch of the massacres in the prisons, a| 
the commencement of September, the populaoB 
proceeded to the Temple, with tlie be«d of th« 
murdered pnncess of Lambsdle en the end of a 
pike. One of the commissaries, addressing him-« 
self to Louis, beckoned him to the window to 
wimess, as he said, a curious spectacle. He was 
stopped, however, by the c<dleague of this mis* 
ereant ; and his sensibility was thus ^mu^ the 
view of so ghastly a sight. The above massacres, 
as well as those of Versailles, were executed wkh 
an atrocity which fury alone could not have in* 
spired. Their object, which had been coolly cal- 
culated, was to strike a terror in the French^ 
which should prepare them for the murder of tfadr 
sovereign. 

He was now, together with every part of his &« 
mily, strictly searched, and deprived of penknives^ 
scissars, and, in general, whatever might have hc&k 
directed to the aim of self^lestnictiom This vss 



folly su£Bcient to intimate the approaching fate 
Uiat awaited him. On the 1 1th of September 
the new mayor of Paris, Chambon, visited the 
Temple to inform him that he was no longer to be 
indulged with thp society of the dauphin* He 
was thus depriyed of his best consolation. 

About the middle of September Louis and hift 
£eimily were immured in a tower which had been 
carefully insulated from the rest of the building. 
The windows were barricadoed, and the light al- 
lowed to penetrate in no other way than through a 
narrow opening at the top) by which the air was 
tikewise admitted* In this cruel captivity, the 
suffering monarch was deprived, by the merciless 
commissaries of the commune, of pens, ink, and 
paper. His pencil even was taken from him ; but - 
he was allowed to retain his books* On the S 1st 
ef the above month, Manuel came to announce 
to him the establishment of the republic* 

The jacobins and cordeliers having laid aside 
their own particular resentments, united to con- 
cert the destruction of Louis XVI* He was in- 
terrogated at the bar of the convention, con- 
formably to a report made on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, by a commission of twenty-four members* 
Among the crimes alleged against him, he was ac- 
cused of having suf^lied the enemies of France 
with money ; of being the author of the war waged 
on the French territory ; of having conspired 
against the liberty of the country, &c. &c. Suf- 
fice it to say that his reply to each of the heads of 
accusation was delivered with firmness and dig- 
nity ; and that, whatever was the degree of cul- 
pability attached to himself, or to his advisers, his 
implacable enemies were fully bent on his death^^ 
Dd2 
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Having demanded a coutael to draw up his db« 
fence, he withdrew into the hall of conlerenoes 
to wait the reply* 

The Orleans party, and the jacobins headed by 
Robespierre, in the expectation that he woold 
have been condeihned on that day, had prepared 
a bed for him in ode of the apartments, and would 
not consent that coancil should be assigned him* 
Their opinion was, however, success^Uy com- 
bated. The unfortunate monarch having beetf 
kd back to the Temple, made choice of Target 
and Tronchet, two celebrated counsellors, as hi* 
advocates* On the refusal of the former to undo^ 
take the ofi&ce, Malesherbes was nominated in Ins 
stead. M. de Seze, a young student in the law, 
became in the event their coadjutor. 

On Christmas day Louis XVI. made his will ; 
and on the following day was conducted to the 
convention. His justificatoiy discourse vras there 
lead by M. de Seze ; and he was again led back 
to the Temple amid the maledictions of the popu* 
Jace. Nothing particular occurred until the 
14th of January 1793, when it was decided in 
the convention diat LouU G^/ had been guilty 
c^a conspiracy against the liberty of the nation^ 
and had made an attack cm the general secui^ty 
of the state. Secondly, it was voted that the 
primary assemblies should not be convened, to 
give a sanction to the sentence which was to be 
pronounced* And, thirdly, the nature of die 
penalty to be inflicted was discussed. 

The death of Louis XVL was decided by a 
majority of Ave vcaces. Before the presic^nt 
proceeded to cast up the votes, he announced 
that he had just received two leUersi one of them 
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fipom the ainba»ndor of Spain, tbe otiber {rom 
the defimders of the king. Relatively to the firstf 
the order of the day was adopted ; aJid it was do* 
creed that the advocates of Loias should not be 
heard until after the result should have been pfOf» 
dainied* A paper signed by the mcmarch, who 
was desirous that an appeal should be made to 
the people, viras rejected in the same way* 

Of fdi the. demands which Louis XVL made 
to the convention, after "iiis £ital sentence had 
been read to him, two only were granted, namely, 
that he should have a private interview with a 
^eet whom he would name, and another with 
his &mily« Hia tender and afiectionate adieus 
may be better conceived than described. We 
shall therefore briefly state, that the 21stof Ja« 
nuary, 1793, was &tal to a sovereign, who, how- 
ever he may be taxed with weakness, was not 
devoid of taJents and accomplishmentsi His bit- 
terest enemies have done homage to the benevo* 
lence of his heart. Alas I had he possessed the 
firmness of character which would have enabled 
him to stem ^e torrent of faction and mutinous 
discontent, he might still have been seated on the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The occurrences which led to his tragical end 
have mterrupted the course of the political and 
military transactions, of which the following is a 
short retrospect. The partition treaty, as it is 
termed, between the courts, was signed in the 
month of July 1791, and on the f<^owing month 
the treaty of Pilnitz was personally signed by the 
emperor and the king of Prussia. The article 
of tiie latter treaty which particularly related -to 
France^ purported that effectual measures shoold 
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be concerted for the maintenance of the exv _ 
treaties with that nation ; and that, if every i^ 
presentation to that effect should fail of success, 
the concurrence of all the European powei!» 
should be demanded. As it was impossible that 
the situation of the royal &mily of France should 
not involve that power in a dispute with the em- 
peror, on account of his nearness of consangui- 
nity with Marie Antoinette, the French anticipated 
the blow which was meditated against them, by 
a hostile decree passed in the month of April 
1792. It was followed in a few days by a de- 
claration of war published against France at 
Brussels ; and in the month of July of the same 
year the Austrian manifesto appeared* Two other 
xnanifestoes were shortly after published by Prus- 
sia. The French princes who had quitted France 
made their declaration in the month of August. 

While a part of the courts of Europe were thus 
preparing hostilities, and the others ^vatching 
their progress with a lively interest, the French 
made two successful invasions of the Austrian 
Netherlands. On their side the great army of 
the allies entered France, and took possession of 
Longwi on the 3 2d of August, about which time 
the marquis de la Fayette, feeling a remorse of 
conscience for the part he iiad taken in the revo- 
lution, as well as a deep concern for the suffer^ 
ings of the royal family, came over to the allies 
with a part of the staff of his army. 

The French general Dumourier waft at this 
time strongly encamped at GrandtH-e, where he 
had the mortification to learn that Verdun had 
been treacherously delivered up to. the allies* 
His outposts were repeatedly attacked, butun- 
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ailete»fony. The post <^ Crdx-au-bob wa8> 
however, forced, and as his army was reduced to 
fifteen thousand men, who had to contend agamst 
«xty thousand Prussians and Austrians, together 
with a body of enraged emigrants, he was forced 
to retreat. It required all his skill to prevail 
the complete rout of his troops, w1m> were seiwd 
with a panic terror. He now proceeded to occupy 
tfie-campof St. Menehould. Towards the laUev 
end of Septembea* the important fortress of Thton-* 
viUe was besieged by the alties. It was gallantly 
defended by general Wunpfen, who, in a suo« 
eessful sortie, seized on the magazineiB and mi&tai)r 
waggons of the beaegers. 

Dumourier having been joined by generals 
KdSermann and Beumonville, the combined army 
ttdvanced in his pursuit* His position having 
been recminoitered by the king of Prussia, SC'^ 
vend columns were put in motion by the idliesy 
for the attack of the heights of Gizancourt. Re- 
peated skirmishes ensued, but nothing decisive 
was effected on either side. The combined 
forces were encamped within sight of the strong 
post occupied by Dumourier, whose army was 
joined by numerous bands of volunteers. 

The alli^ troops, encamped in the sterile part 
of the province of Champagne, suffered so much 
from famine and disease, that their camp became 
a scene of desolation and death. The Prussian 
monarch, after having twice sent his adjutant-* 
general with propositions to general Dumourier, 
retreated with his troops* 

The French, under general- Custine, having 
made an irruption into Germany, in a few weeks 
made themselves masters of SfMre, Worms, Metz» 
and Frankfort. These events accelerated the eva< 
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cuatioQ of Verdun by the Austrians. Savoy was 
likewise invaded by the French general Monteft- 
quioU) on whose approach Chamberri surreo- 
dered* The disputes between the French and the 
little Republic of Geneva were settled by a treaty 
which was so highly displeasing to the French 
government, that deputies were sent from Paris to 
arrest general Montesquiou, who was so for- 
tunate as to make his escape. While this was 
pasung, general Anselme, at the head of the 
army of the Var, txxk possession of Nice, Moo- 
talban, and Villa FraUca ; but having beta after- 
wards defeated at Saspello, and iorced to retreat 
from CastiUon, he was suspected of treacheij, 
and sent prisoner to Paris* 

The duke of Saxe-Teschen, governor general tji 
the Austrian Netherlands, having joii.ed the army 
of the Imperial governor general Ciairfayt, and the 
Austrian forces being strongly entrenched on the 
heights of Jemmapes, Dumourier came to . a 
resolution to attack them. Having, early in the 
morning of the 6th of November, dislodged the 
enemy from a smaU village in the vicinity, the 
general attack was made at noon. The first stage 
of the Austrian redoubts having been carri^, 
Dumourier charged the enemy's cavalry, who 
gave way. The second stage of redoubts was 
carried with great impetuosity ; and the Aus- 
trians fbrced to retreat after a very vigorous 
defence. The conquest of Belgium followed this 
very important victory. General Ciairfayt, who 
had now assumed the command in chief of the 
Austrian forces, after having spent nearly two 
months in retreating, took up his position on the 
right bank of the Rhine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Events of the French Revolution Jrom the death of 
Louis 'KYh to the Treaty of Amiens* 

CHAUVELIN, the French ambassador, having^ 
received an order from the English govern- - 
ment to quit London, the convention sent thither 
a negociator, Maret; virfao was no sooner landed 
at Dover, than he was obliged to re-embark, the 
news of the death of the king of France having 
already reached England. War was declared by 
Great Britain and Spain soon after; and their 
example was speedily followed by Spain and' 
Russia. 

Dumourier was ordered to invade Holland, 
and confided to general Miranda the siege of 
Maestricht. He himself laid siege to Breda, the 
surrender of which viras followed by that of 
Klundert, Gertruidemberg, and Williamstadt. 
While he was employed in the blockade of Berg- 
op-zoom, the British army commanded by the 
duke of York landed in Holland, and recovered 
Williamstadt from the hands of the French. The" 
prince of Cobourg surprised the advanced posts 
of the French army before Maestricht, and 
obliged Miranda to raise the siege of that place. 
Dumourier was in consequence commanded to 
abandon his enterprise against Holland, and to 
concentrate all his forces so as to be enabled to 
•ppose the prince of Cobourg. He was forced 
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to order a general retreat at the dose of the 
battleofNervinde, fought on the iSth of Marah, 
notwithstanding he had at the onset been flattered 
with the prospect of a complete victory. He 
was afterwards defeated near Louvain ; and bf 
this victory on the part of the allies, Belgium was 
recovered from the French. 

In prbportion as Dumourier approached France^ 
his enemies, the Jacobins of Paris, became more 
bitter in their hatred towards him. As he had 
threatened to march to the capital, to protect the 
GirondinS) and the party headed by Dantoo, 
three commissioners were sent to sound his in^ 
tentions. On his side he negociated with the 
Austrian generals, to secure for himself a retreat* 
He quitted Toumay, for the purpose of drawing 
nearer to France, and having broken up the 
camp of Maulde, took up his residence at St. 
Amand. His plan was to possess himself of Lille, 
Valenciennes, and Cond^ there to proclaim the 
constitution of 1791, with the re-establishment 
of the monarchical form of government ; but in 
this attempt he Bsiiled. While he had thus placed 
himself in a very delicate and hazardous position, 
four conventional commissioners, accompanied by 
BeurnonviUe, the minbter of war, came to his 
camp to notify to him that be wa& to repair in- 
i^tanUy to Paris. Well knowing the fate which 
there awaited him, he caused the commissioness 
to be arrested, and delivered them up into the 
bands of the Austrians.. They were afterwards 
exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVL The 
defection of Dumourier, and of a part of his 
army, followed this event. 

The French army was rallied, and placed un^er 



the CDiiimand of general Dampierrey whof made 
Cwo ineffectaal attempts to force the aUies to di^ 
continue the bkx:kade ofCond6« He fell in an 
action which was undertaken with thi^ view ; and 
the prince of Saxe Cobourgremainedy in a manner) 
« passive spects^or of the disoomfiture of the 
Prench army. It is thought that his inaction 
was occasioned by the truce he had made with 
Dumourier. 

- At the same time that these disastrous events 
were announced to the convention, advices were 
brought of theun&Tourable posture ofaf&irs in 
St. Domingo, and of the surrender of the island 
of Corsica to Great Britain. The Spaniards had 
invaded a part of Rousillon, with an ardour and 
a vigHance which were not expected from such a 
fioe ; and in la Vendue an insurrection had been 
kindled by the priests. The army of revolters 
there cdiected had assumed the title of the 
catholic army, and rallied in the name of God 
and the king. It was headed by the nobility, 
who had not emigrated there in the same degree 
as in the other parts of France. 

In Paris a plot had been formed to murder the 
Girotidins, as well as the greater part of the depu* 
ties who had not voted for the death of the king. 
This butchery was to have been carried into exe- 
cution on the 9th of March, 1793, but was resisted 
by Danton, and several other jacobins, who con- 
sidered the measure as too precifHtate. They 
creatied, however, a revolutionary committee 
which was to effect their purpose in a more 
gradual way. In the mean time they deckired 
themselves in a state of permanent insurrection 
against all the enemies of the republic, whatever 
might be their denomination* Robespierre and 
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Dantoft obtained a decree by which all the Mtw 
culottes were to be armed with pikes and muskets 
at the expense of the rich, who were themselves 
to be disarmed as «u«/^frrf£f persons. A forced 
loan by which they were to be progressively taxed 
was superaddedf together with several revolutioii- 
ary taxes, which were levied in the departments, 
at the will of the commissioners of the convention* 
The maxtTnum was proposed by the c^mmiune of 
Paris, but rejected until a more convenient op- 
portunity. In the interim, the shops and ware- 
houses of the grocers in the capital were, on the 
suggestion of Marat, plundered by the populace, 
who did not, however, take the advice of that 
monster, to hang up before their doors several of 
those whom they thus robbed with impunity. 
The instigator to these atrodties was denounced, 
and tried by a revolutionary tribunal, chiefly 
composed of his own creatures. The necessaiy 
consequence was that he was acquitted, and again 
took his seat in the assembly. 

His disciple, Orleans, or, as he stiled himad^ 
J^aUtSy was not equally fortunate. As soon as 
the convention learned that one of his sons liad 
been an accomplice of Dumourier, he was arrested. 
His sons who were still in France were closely 
watched at Marseilles. The Bourbons were ba- 
nished from the territory ofthe republic ; and the 
ci'devant duchess of Orleans confined in a fortress 
in Normandy. 

Such were the first essays of the mounttdneen 
in the convention, .and of the jacobins in their 
club. The commune of Paris having, at the insti* 
gation of the execrable Hebert, declared itself in 
^ state oifiermanetu insurrection, several ofthe 
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flections followed its example. The insurrection 
ef the dlstof May, was the inevitable result of 
these detestable measures ; but the decisive blow 
w^ not struck until the 2d of June* On the 
latter day, the sections, headed by the ferocious 
Henrtot, repaired to the convention, and by their 
means twenty-nine of the most virtuous and dis- 
interested members of the convention were put 
under arrest. Several of them made their escape 
into the departments, where they found the inha- 
bitants prepared to revolt against the tyranny of 
tile jacobins. The city of Nantes declared in 
their favour, as did likewise that of Caen, where 
the republican general Wimpfen had his head- 
quarters* 

On the 1 1th of July, Marat, the- execrable 
Marat, was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, a 
young lady belonging to an ancient and respecta- 
ble ^mtly inhabiting Caen in Nornuindy. She 
had seen the proscribed deputies who had sought 
a refuge in that city, and their details inspired her 
with the resolution to rid the world of this odious 
tyrant. Having with some difficulty obtained 
the interview after which she so ardently longed, 
she found him busied in taking a bath. While 
she amused him in recounting the names of the 
fugitive deputies who were concealed in the place 
of her nativity, she drew her knife, and plunged 
it in his heart. Thus perished one of the most 
detestable monsters the revolution had engender- 
ed. The heroic Charlotte Corday was guillotined 
a few days after, with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. 

The new consUtudon was adopted towards the 
ctoseofJune 1793> at which time the disturbances. 
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took ^ace at Lyons which laid the foandatioa Sir 
all the horrors that were subsequently heaped oa 
that city. Marseilles also dedared against the 
tyranny of the jacobins, and sent a body of 
troops to Avignon, to proceed from thence to 
Lyons, to afford succour to the besieged iidiabi* 
tants* They were encountered and defeated by 
general Cartauz, who speedily made his af^pear- 
ance at the gates of Marseilles. Such of the 
inhabitants as were royalists, or, as they were 
termed, federalists, were desirous to oppose hia 
entry ; but having been forced to yield to the 
lower classes, fled to Toulon, which had been 
taken possession of by the Bridsh forces* That 
city was abandoned by them at the close of the 
above year. 

, In la Vendee the insurrecdon was still mote 
formidable than in the south. The royalists, in 
an unsuccessful attack on Nantes, sacnficed frcmi 
three to four thousand of their besjt troops*. Not- 
withstanding fifty thousand republicans were 
marched against them, they obtained several imm 
portant victories, one of which was gained by fire 
thousand soldiers of the roytil and cadiolic 
army against nearly forty thousand Convention- 
alists. 

Near the Pyrenees the republicans were 
equally unsuccessfiil. A Spanish army pene-p 
trated into the French teriitory, and seized the 
important fortress of Bellegarde, together with 
the port of CoUioure. 

Conde surrendered, in the month of My 1793, 
to the prince of Saxe Cobourg, after a blockade 
of four months* The aiege of Valenciennes was 
preceded by the defeat of the French, whose camp 
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at FViikiars was forced by the allies* On this oc« 
easion the duke of York distinguished himself 
highly, at the head of the British troops. Under 
these circumstances, so perilous tO' France, 
general Custine was ordered to quit the army of 
&e Rhine, and to take the command of that of 
the North. His camp was forced, and the sur- 
render of Valenciennes followed. Such was the 
Mtuation of France in the autumn of 1793» 

The committee of public safety was established 
fa desolate France by the most horrid butcheries 
and persecutions. Danton withdrew fitom the 
convention, and left all the power in the hands of 
Robespierre, Collot d'Herbois, Billand-Varennes, 
Couthon, and St. Just. Their first act of autho- 
rity was to apprehend all suspected persons, and 
to try them by revolutionary committees, the 
powers of which were so unlimited, that they could 
readily seize on the four fifths of the population 
of France. One of their earliest victims was 
general Gustine, whose murder was followed by 
that of Marie Antoinette of France, the wretched 
Widaw of Louis XVI. She had suffered during 
three months all the horrors of a close captivity 
in the prison 'of the Ck>nciergerie, from whence 
she was led before the revolutionary tribunal. 
' She perished on the 16th of October, 1793, having 
survived her husband nearly nine months. 

Her death was followed by the destruction of 
the Girondin party, forty of whom were brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and twenty 
others, who had fled, outlawed. In the number 
of those who were guillotined, was the celebrated 
Brisson, by whom the faction was headed- 
Lcbrun> the minister for foreign affairs, was after-- 
Ee3 
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a valve at the bottom, as to become filled witlf 
water on their reaching the middle of the Loireir 
His cruelties had the effect of drawing over many 
partizans to the side of Charette, the royalist 
general, who must have possessed very extraordi- 
nary military talents, to be enabled to carry on 
such a war, without money, and without fortresses^ 
at the head of an army chiefly composed of pea* 
sahts* It has been calculated that the war of 
la Vendue cost the French more men than had 
been sacrificed by the warfare with the different 
powers of the continent. 

The city, of Lyons surrendered on the 9th of 
October, 1793, after a long and desperate siege, 
during which, and the bombardment, the greatest 
horrors were committed by the satellites of the 
convention, who massacred all the fugitive Lyon- 
nese they found without the walls. The atrocities 
which followed the surrender exceed all that the 
imaginadon can picture to itself of more than 
cannibal barbarity. It is impossible to follow 
Collot d'Herbois in the hellish devices to which 
he resorted to torture his victims. While his 
colleague, Couthon, affixed his marie to the houses 
which were to be demolished, he levied an army 
of cut-thraats, at the head of whom was a detach* 
ment of the revolutionary army of Paris. Thou- 
sands of victims were, by his order, thrown into 
the prisons ; but before the massacres commenced, 
a festival was commanded. After the temporary 
commission had been employed for several days 
and nights in pronouncing sentence of death on 
the wretched prisoners, its members presented 
themselves to Collot d'Herbois, to complain that 
they were as fatigued by their task, as was the 
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^acecHitioner who attended at tite gtuttotine* A 

n^wmode of puoisbment waa accoi?dingly adopted* 

On the fbllowmg day aixty-niiie indLvidual% 

bound two and two, were escorted to Xh&.fi^c deM 

Jd^otteaux, to be shot. The signal having heea 

g^ven by CoUot d'Herbois, the guns^ load^ with 

f^rape shot, were discharged. Those who were 

not killed by. the fire, were dispatched by the 

muskets of the soldiery, and their bodies throwxi 

into the Rhone. This butchery was succeeded by 

«uother similar one of a hundred and eight yictixnsi 

the, greater part of them young men -of good 

fiimilies, who had been purposely escorted to 

Lyons from the armies in which they were en* 

gaged in fighting the battles of their country. At 

the end of five, months nearly six thousand persons 

had perished. 

The recovery of Toulon by the French was fol- 
lowed by the retreat of the army commanded by 
the duke of York from before Dunkirk, and by 
the surrender of Maubeuge to the republican 
arms«L On the other hand, not only Strasbourg^ 
but the whole of Alsace> was expose^ by a deci- 
sive victory gained in that quarter by the Impe* 
lialists. 

.. On the Ut.of June, 1794, the French fleet 
commanded hy admiral VillaretJoyeuse was de* 
feated by lord Howe, who, notwithstanding he 
had under his command a fleet of an inferior 
fi}rce, captured six of the ^lemy's ships of the linew 
AnoUier of their ships was sunk in the action, 
which conf^red an immortal honour on the British 
arms by. sea. - 

The iniqtutous law of the ma:3(imum had rendeiv- 
ed the situation of the capital precis^ similar to 
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that of a town exhausted by a long siege. Befenr 
day-break the streets were filled with multitudes 
of distressed women and children, ranged in long 
files before the doors of the dcaless in ^e different 
article^ essential to their existence. The trades- 
people considered the sale of their commodities t» 
be tantamount to a pillage ; but were forced to 
sacrifice their property to their personal safety* 
The inhabitants of the environs trembled yrhat 
they brought their productions to market. The> 
public places were deserted ; and this was likewise 
the case with the quarters which bad been fiirw 
merly inhabited by the favourites of fortune* On 
their hotels were inscribed the words muumal 
profiertyy to point out that they had been the 
abodes either of emigrants, or of the victims of 
the revolution* In the provinces the same picture 
of misery was exhibited* 

The ckpartment ofVaucluse^ having Avignoa 
fer its capital, had for four years been exposed to 
all the horrors and calamities of the revolution^ 
under the domination of Jourdan, stiled the cut' 
throat. He was succeeded by another monster 
named Maignet, who, with a view to the exercise 
of an uncommon vengeance, caused the tree of 
liberty to be cut down at Bedouin, one of the 
most flourishing towns in that quarter. On this 
pretext, the above place was set fire to, and sixty- 
three of its inhabitants sentenced to perish by the 
guillotine. The majority of those who survived 
tell a prey to misery and despair* 

Joseph Lebon was sent to inflict a punishment 
on Arras, the place oT nativity of Robespierre.^ 
The revolutionary commission which was there 
estabUshed performed its hellish functions with 
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such a rapidity, that in a few days there was not 
to be found a single house in the most spacious 
street of the above city, belonging to which seve- 
ral individuals had not been guillotined. Nearly 
nine hundred persons perished in the presence of 
^is monster, who was seated in a balcony during 
tiiie executions. 

Among the magistrates who were immolated^ 
was the respectable and virtuous Malesherbes, the 
intrepid defender of Louis XVI. Forty -five mem- 
bers of the ancient pariiament of Paris, thirty- 
three belonging to that of Thoulouse, thirty far- 
mers general, and twenty-five of the most opulent 
jnerchants of Sedan, perished about the same 
time* Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the un- 
fortunate Louis, was brought to trial at the insti- 
gation of Billaud de Varennes. She was sen- 
tenced to suffer death by the guillotine, notwith- 
standing it was impossible to substantiate a*single 
charge against this virtuous and exemplary female. 
The executions were now multiplied to such a 
degree, that eighty persons were frequently con- 
veyed to the place of execution in the same 
vehicle. To cite the names of all the illustrious 
victims who fell, would far exceed our limits, and 
would at the same time present too horrid a pic- 
ture of human depravity. 

-. Three weeks before the event which was to de- 
liver France from the most atrocious of tyrannies, 
Robespierre absented himself from the committee 
of public safety. The storm which hovered over 
his head, had left him no other partizans than 
his execrable associates, Couthon and St. Just. 
The members of the convention who had hitherto 
been on his side, and h^ supported him in all 
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his sangiiinaty proceedings, were for the greater 
part decidedly against him, and were consequehtiy 
marked out for his vengeance. At length, on the 
Seth of July' 1794, Robespierre appealed at the 
tionvention, and made a speech in which he ai> 
nounced the speedy destruction of all those whb 
were obnoxious to his measures. This speech w^ 
the Mgnal of a general insurrection against him. 
On a proposition being made that it should be 
printed and sent into the departments, a violei^ 
opposition ensued, in the course of which tht 
tyrant was called on to name the members whoia 
he accused. On the morning of the memorable 
Sfth of July, Saint Just J in his endeavours to vin- 
dicate Robespierre, was interrupted by TaHieb, 
who, to put an end to the divisions that subsisteii 
in the assembly, demanded that the mysterious 
veil which covered the conspiracy of Robespierre 
should b^entirely removed. He declared that he 
had, on the preceding day, been present at the 
debates in the jacobin club ; that he shuddered 
for his country ; that he had witnessed the for- 
mation of the army of the new Cromwell ; and 
that he had provided himself with a poignard to 
terminate his own existence, in case the conven- 
tion should not have the courage to pronounce a 
decree of accusation against Robespierre. He 
demanded that the sitting should be permanent ; 
and that Henriot, the commandant of the armed 
force of Paris, should, as well as his staff, be piit 
under arrest; This proposition was decreed, to- 
gether with the arrest of the comimandant and 
principal officers of the national guard. Tallieti 
BOW drew the attention of the assembly to the 
i^ech made by Robespierre on the.preceding day. 



«iid repeated by him in the evening at the jacotnn' 
club. Lucbet, one of the members, demanded 
that he should be instantly arrested ; and a decre 
of arrest was accordingly passed against him, hia 
yoang brother, and his accomplices, Couthon, St* 
Just, and Le Bas. They were ordered to with- 
draw, and the meeting dissolved. 

At seven in the evening the sitting was resumed, 
aad the members of the municipality and depart- 
ment of Paris ordered to the bar. The arrest of 
Fleuriot-Liescot, the mayor of Paris, having been 
decreed, the president announced that the jacobins 
had invested and taken possession of the com- 
mittee of public safety. One of the members 
stated that Hen riot liad effected his escape, and 
vras paraded by the populace in triumph. Anothet 
bi*ought the news that Robespierre had been con- 
jlucted by his partizans to the commune house, 
and had been well received by the municipal 
officers. They were, as well as Henriot, out- 
lawed, and Barras appointed to the command of 
the national guard. The barriers of Paris having 
been shut, and other precautionary measurestakeUi 
it was announced that Robespierre and all his ac- 
complices had effected their escape. They were 
declared to be in a state of outlawry. The diC* 
ferent sections of Paris took the joaths of alle* 
glance to the convention. 

The door of the commune house, where the 
conspirators were assembled, having been forced 
open, Robespierre attempted to destroy himself 
with a pistol, the discharge of which fractured 
his jaw. Le Bas blew out his brsuns ; and Couthout 
who had sought refuge beneath a table, stat^>ed 
himself with a knife,, but not mortally* The 
Vol. XXIIL F f 
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joiu^r Robespierre threw himself but of a win* 
<low9 and received several fractures. Henrio| 
was throwB out of another window by Coffinhali 
another of the conspirators ; and was Ibund in a 
most dreadful state, but sdll alive. All the 
members of the commune were arrested. 

Sentence of death was pronounced pn the con* 
spimtors on the aftemocoi of the following daj* 
They were conveyed to execution surrounded by 
% populace intoxicated with joy. Never did a 
f^idprit suffer greater torments than those endut^ 
by Robespierre. On the two succeeding da^ 
eighty-three of his accomplices, chiefly membm 
q{ the commune of Paris, were executed. 

In the month of March 1794, the armies were 
moce powerful than any Europe had ever witnessed 
on any former occasion. France alone, without 
allies, had levied upwards of a million of fight- 
ing men- Pichegru commanded the army of the 
norths and Jourdan that of the Sambre and 
Meuse. On the other hand, the emperor had 
visited the scene of war in person, to animate his 
troops. The prince of Saxe CoUnirg had repaired 
the fortifications of Valenciennes, and had thrown 
up considerable works near'Courtral, and.Menin. 
The protection of that part of maritime Flanders 
was confided to General Ciayrfait ; and, at a s^l 
greater distance, the duke of York made incur- 
sions round lilie. The Dutch, under the corn- 
Viand of the hereditary pnnce of Orange, pro- 
tected the banks of the Sambre, another point re- 
lative to which the prince of Saxe Cobourg enter- 
t^ned well-founded alarms. 
. The Austrians commenced the campaign by the 
investiture of JLandisecies, the siege of which was 
earned on with so much activity, that the place 
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j^enclfit^d at the expiration of ten days after 
.tf^nches. had been opened* This was th6 
th Iqrtifi^d place which the Austrians had 
conquered on the Fi^ench territory. While the^ 
0»tt6r^d themselves that the acquisition of two or 
three victgdes would conduct them to the capital, 
tbey werc'Kept on the defensive by the repubHcah 
Iroops, whose. attacks were so concerted, that the 
Imperialists could with difficulty discern the point 
from vfhich they were directedi. On the 26th of 
April the French entered Courtral, . and menaced 
MeniU) to the succour of which Clayrfait marched. 
He. was defeated ; but returned a few days after 
lo the attack ofCourtrai, in front of which be 
tibi^w up several commanding batteries* The re« 
^ publican troops made a sortie, and charged the 
enemy with so much impetuosity, that Aey dis- 
lodged them from their advanced posts* Clayrfait 
was thus obliged to retreat a second time, and de* 
snanded reinforcements to disengage West Fkndera 
from an incursion which would expose a great 
j)art of the Austrian army* The aulic council 
was thus forced to defer the elcecution of the plan 
of an offensive campaign, and eventually to re* 
nounce it altogether. The French were thrice 
repulsed ih their attempts to cross the Sambre ; but 
were more successful in the passage 6f the Maese« 
Jn short, the events of each day evinced the 
efficacy of the plan of the French council of war, 
presided by Camot, to keep the Austrian army 
blocked up in its new conquests) and between the 
four fortresses by which they were protected. 

The prince of Saxe Cobourg resolved to make 
a. great effort to disengage West Flanders, and 
shifted his head quarters to Toufnay. The army 
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connnaiided by general Clayr&it was aogmeotecf 
to twentf-five thousand men ; and tiiat irlid^rlhe 
command of the duke of York, by whom he was 
te be seconded, was still superior in point of nutn- 
bers. The prince of Cobourg, who waited thS 
3iiccess of their combined operatio^, covered 
Toumay with the flower of the Austrian artny* 
Such powerful forces enabled the Austrian army to 
resume the offensive operations, with a strong per- 
' sfiasion that the body of French troops winch oc» 
pupied Courtrai, and the one which invested 
Memn, would be forced to lay down their arms. 

The duke of York set out from before Couf tWil 
tok the 17th of May, and took possession of aSI 
the posts to the right extending from Lille to that 
piaice. General €layr&it crossed Bic Lys at Wer« 
wick and Commines* Pichegru, who was awso^ 
iif these movements, prevented the junction of 
the two armies, and kept up a commiunicatiofi 
with Courtrai by-sfsillful manoeuvres. He put 
himself at the head of the detachments of troops 
which had retreated towards Lille, and marched 
against the duke of York. The British and Ha^ 
RONrerians maintained their positions for a con* 
Biderable time, but were at length overpowered 
by numbers, and forced to retreat, which they 
did wth great regularity. All their artillery and 
camp equipage fell into the hands of the French | 
and two thousand of their troops were n>ade pri* 
soners. The duke of York retreated with his 
army to Tournay. General Clajrrfeit crossed tM 
Lys, and returned to the position he had before 
occupied on the heights of Thielt, whence he was 
enabled to menace Courtrai, and to protect 
Ypres* 
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. The Fi'fcrich, under general Pich^ni, verere^ 
puUed ^ith great lo^s in an attempt to takt 
Xouma^r \sf assault* Clayrfait having quitted tb« 
position he occupied) the French general Souham 
saarched towards . Ypres, and gave, him battle. 
The Imperialists were defeated, with the loss of 
their camp equipage, and Ypres capttulated sooU 
aflfer. West Flanders was thus open to the Re* 
piiblicanS) but was not the scene whei*e the de* 
eisive blows of the campaign were struck* 

When it was opened^ the movements of the 
iirm J, commanded by general JouitlW, did not ap« 
l^ear to have been concerted with those of Piche^ 
0CI1* After two indecisive actions near Arlon^ gf* 
neral Beaulieu, who had been 0{^x>sed to Jouff 
dan, pushed on to Charleroi, the siege of which 
he raised. The latter general, having left bdiind 
him strong garrisons, set out with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and, after a very rapid and 
difficult march, was met by the prince of Saxt 
Cobourg* Two actions were fought on the bairiift 
of the Sambre, the result of the first of which 
obliged general Jourdan to recross ^at river after 
having sustained a considerable loss* After tht 
second, Charlerot was invested by the French^ 
and surrendered on the 25th of June. The me- 
morable battle of Fkurus was fought on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Austrian army vrns commanded by the 
prince of Cobourg, the right being led by the 
prince of Orange, the left by general Beaulieit, 
and the centre by the prince of Lambesc. It 
had been reinforced by the garrisons of Valen- 
ciennes, Landrecy, and Quesnoy, and was about 
nkiety thousand strong. Jouixlan's army was 
Ffa 
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otai flapeiior in point of numbers, and ind-ft 9ifiry^ 
ferau^leandweU-fiervedtndaofartifleiy. Tlid 
omdiy of tbe allies had, however^ a manifest 
advantage over chat of the French. } 

Geneial Jourdan attacked the enemf befiare 
day-break, bnt lus tfoopa were thritie driven fkma 
before the trenches with great tosses. After hdsf^ 
ing continued their effi>rts for nine hoors, the 
French retreated with order and r^niarit^* 
Jourdan had, however, powerful resoucoes in re* 
eerve for a fburth attack. At six in the evetung^ 
be advanced with the flying aitiliery, and tbe 
troops that had not hitherto been engird. He 
ordered a charge to be made throughout the whole 
extent of the ^S[^» It was executed with so much 
ioopetuosity, that the left wing of the allies was 
bfx>ken. The prince of Cobourg ordered a re* 
tseat, which was conducted with great ability; 
The second conquest of Belgium by the French 
was the result of this battle. Valendennes» 
.Cond6, Quesnoy, and Landrecies, capitulated^ 
after a slight resistance made by the Austrian 
4x»mmandants. Luxembourg also surrendered to 
.the French. 

A scarcity in Paris, in March 1795, was fol* 
lowed by several acts of just severity against the 
jacobins. Billaud Varennes and Collot d'Her* 
bois were transported to Guaiane, and seventeen 
^her deputies imprisoned. The capital continued 
in an agitated state, until at length, on the 20th 
of May, the mob which had been collected in tlie 
suburb of St. Antoine, broke out in open insur- 
rection, and repaired to the convention, to de* 
mand bread and the constitution of 1793. They 
murdered one of the representatives^ F^^ud^and 



teokpe stoai p ft of the hall, where thef fermed 
tfaemaelfeftimo a national assembly, and enacted 
oeveFal jacobinicai and revoluttmiary meastires* 
They Were, however, subdued, and their leaden* 
brcmght to condign punbhment^ 
. On the 15th of July the emigrants were d^- 
feated after an unsuccessful attempt to gain a 
&oting at Quiberon* They had obtained pos* 
session of a fort, from which they were driven by 
the republican troops* Many of the royalists ef- 
fected their escape ; but the gallant count de 
Sombreuit perished at the head of many others* 
Tailien pre»ded at their execution. 
. A peace was signed with Spsun in the month of 
July^ from which time nothing particular oe^ 
Gunred until the 5th of October, when an attack 
was made on the convention by the jacobins. A 
desperate contest ensued, which lasted for several 
hours, until at length the rebels were mastered 
by Barras, who had the command of the armed 
force of Paris. 

On the 26th of the above month the convem 
tion was dissolved, and replaced by five directors, 
with a council of five hundred, and a council of 
elders* The following are the names of the mem* 
hers who composed the directory : Barras, Rew* 
bell, Revelliere-Lepaux, Letoumeur, and Camot; 
Treaties of peace had been signed in the spring 
' of the above year, between France on the one 
hand, and Prussia and Tuscany on the other* 
Sweden and the electorate of Hanover followed 
the example of the above powers* The French 
were thus enabled to make more powerful efforts 
in Germany, where they had two strong armies* 
They took Dusseldorf by assault, and laid siege to 
Mentz. Berg and Manbeim sqpn after fell inte 
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tumble t6 second the efTorts of Jourdan, the siege 
ofMents was raised; and the latter of these gene* 
tmls farced to cross thd Rhine* Manhehn fell 
into the hands of the Imperialists^ and an armistice 
of three months was agreed on between the con- 
lending generals* 

. In Italf the hostilities Were renewed Yer7 latft 
m the season. The battles of Loano and Garesie 
#ere un&Toarable to the French, who, after t 
Idas of eight thousand' men in killed and prisoii- 
ers» were farced to retreat towards SaYona* How* 
ever, the Imperial general De Vins being unable 
to obtun possession of the fortress of Savona, on 
account of the refusal of the Genoese to allow hltn 
i passage through their territory, Was farced to 
retreat, and to allow the French to possess them>- 
lelves of Several fortified places, as well as of the 
inagazines he had collected* 
. In the West Indies the events of the war were, 
in 1795, favourable to France. During the pre- 
oedtng campdgn, Guadaloupe, and Port-au-Prince, 
in Su Domingo, had fallen into the hands of the 
English* The former place was afterwards takea 
possession of by Victor Hughes, who fomented 
an insurrection in one of the British colonieS| 
Grenada. - He likewise succeeded in recapturing 
the island of St* Lucie, which had been wrested 
from the French. 

A treaty of alliance having been entered into in 
the summer of the above year, between France and 
Holland, Great Britain declared war against the 
latter nation, and planned an attack on its setde- 
ments. An expedition was accordingly sent 
against the idand of Ceylon; and forts Trincomale 
and Oosterberg, in that island, surrendered to the 



iiritbh arms. The capture of Manur and Malacof 
followed* In the month of September, the imporv 
tant settlement of the Cape of Good Hope feH 
into the hands of the English. 

In the Mediterranean the British admiral, Ho^ 
tbam, captured two French ships of the line, not^ 
mrithstanding the superiority, in point of numberf^ 
of the French squadron he attacked. Another 
British Admiral, Cornwallis, with only five ships 
of the line, and two frigates, maintained a running 
fight in the channel, against thirteen French ships 
of the line, and a considerable number of frigates^ 
Such was the gallantry of his conduct, that hp 
.^bliged the enemy, so superior to him in force, to 
4kck, and give up the pursuit. Three French 
^hips of the line were captured a few days after 
by admiral I-ord Bridport. 

Iii the campaign of 1796, in Italy, the French 
^t)ops were led by Bonaparte. The Imperialists^ 
under genei-al Beaulieu, attacked the important 
post of Voltri, which they carried ; but were 
repulsed at Montenotte, where two thousand of 
their troops were made prisoners by the French. 
The battles of Milessimo and Dego were still 
more fatal to them. They lost fifteen thousand 
inen in killed and prisoners, together with the 
greater part of their baggage and magazines. 
To retrieve his fallen reputation, the Austrian 
general, Beaulieu, carried the village of Dego 
by a sudden and intrepid charge ; but was driven 
irom thence by the superior fortune of Bonaparte. 
The Sardinian troops, commanded by general 
Provero, having met with repeated defeats, the 
king of Sardinia was reduced to the necessity of 
(Concluding a very disadvantageous peace with th^ 
French* 



. Boiiq)fMtf ^^!|g; crqftaecl the Po, dc^t^ Jt(if 
linpeiat^sts in two engagementSi and forced tli« 
Italian states to sue for peace* Tbe memoraUd 
battle of Lodi foUowedf and was won by th^ 
French after immense difficulties. In their at* 
tempt to cross .the bridge) the greater part of 

Sieir grenadiers were mowed down by the crpas 
re of the . Austrians y but they, at length ma^e 
their passage good. The brave but unfortunate 
fieaulieu, after the discomfiture of his troops^ 
^rew himself into Mantua. That place waS| 
^ter several actions of less moment, blockaded 
by the French* It would ^ needless to. recount 
all their exploits and successes during the abpvf' 
campaign* We shall therefore confine ourselves 
Id the general result, namely, that a revolutionaq^ 
spirit was disseminated throughout every part qf 
Italy ; and the Cispadane and Transpadaoe re<r 
publics established on the ruins of the Austriaa 
government in that territory. 

In Germany, the French arms were i;iot equaHjt 
fuccessful, notwithstanding they obtained some 
advantages at the commencement of the cam« 
paign* Generals Moreau and Jourdan having 
grossed the Rhine, the Imperialists were over- 
powered in three different actions, the result sd 
which enabled Moreau to take possession of 
Frankfort, and to over-run with his. troop? thp 
whole of Franconia* Having afterwards ent,Qred 
Stuttgard and Munich, and formed $i junctioi| 
with Jourdan's army, the French troops pene- 
trated into the centre of Germany* . They wem 
impeded in their progress by the Archduke 
Charles, v^^ho had received considerable supplied 
pf men and artillery, and who brought to action 
the army of Jourdan in the vicinity of Tenuiig* 



Vhe Vfotory obtained by the ftnp^altsts on that 
bccasioii was followed by another near Wurtz^ 
Isotirgf^and Jourdan was forced to retreat to* 
wards Dusseldorf> with the scattered remnants of 
Ills army* 

The celebrated retreat of Moreau followed 
these events, and was conducted in a iDasterl|r 
stile, which confers more credit on him than he 
would have acquired by repeated victories. He 
gained several in his retrograde march ; but was 
$o closely followed up by the gallant Archduke, 
0iat at the close of the campaign the French 
possessed but one post on the right bank of the 
Rhine. 

' In the course of the above year, the Dutch 
eettlements of Demerara, Issequibo, and Berbice^ 
Were taken possi^ssion of by Great Britain. The 
Ft^ench island of St. Lucie was surrendered to 
that power in the month of May ; and soon after 
those of St. Vincent and Grenada fell into tjie 
^ame hands. 

The Dutch made an ineffectual attempt to cap- 
ture the Cape of Good Hope, and for this purpose 
sent out a squadron of two sail of the line, a ship 
of fifty-four guns, another of forty-four, and four 
other vessels of inferior force. This fleet anchor- 
ed in Saldannah bay, where it surrendered, with- 
out any opposition, to the British fleet, command* 
cd by admiral Sir George Keith Elphini^tone. 
l^he capture of forts Negdmbo and Columbo, soon 
after put the English in possession of ail the 
Bkitch portion of the island of Ceylon. The 
Dutch possessions of Amboyna and Banda like- 
Wise surrendered to Great Britain. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott, the viceroy of Corsica, per- 
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.ceiving thai the .^gmter {lart of the- &ftIi«ap«Pts 
Vere fthut against Great Bntain, the commoGt 
of which necessarily suffered in {iropoFtioiiy pis* 
jected an attack against thi» island of Elha* Tlie 
town of Porto Ferrajo surrendered by^ ci^njIijIp- 
tion in the.montH Q^J^ly-; and the whole of tfae 
island passed under the domioation of Gmut 
Britain. 

. In the month of October the island of Cornea 
was evacuated by the British forces, who had^npt 
only to contend against a French detachmeat of 
troops sent from Leghorn, biit against the nativesy 
who were resolved on being again united wi^ 
France. 

An expedition under general Hoche sailed for 
Ireland in two divisions, one pf which was o^iged} 
by stress of weather, to return to Rochell^ with 
^e loss of one of the ships^ the.Scevola^ wluch 
foundered. The second division, consisting of 
eight two-deckers, reached Bantry Bay, where it 
remained for three days, but was at length driven 
off the coast of Ireland in a gsde of wind. By 
this disastrous expedition, the French lost no lest 
tlian three ships of the line, and three frigates, 
without the smallest prospect of efie^ing the 
purpose on which they were bent, that <^ ef^Bofe- 
|ng a disunion between Great Britain and Irelaiid* 

In the Italian campaign of 1797, the Imperial- 
ists were the first to attack, but were di^eated 
on the heights of San Marco, and at Rivc^ 
where four thousand of them were obliged to h^ 
down their arms. These events were fcdkywed 
by the surrender of the Austrian detacfament 
commanded by general -Provera*' This disaster 
led to the entire defeat of the army coomuoided 



^'^tim Impoki general AMiuv* The eitf of 
Itfaacae, after a long and obstinate siege, fell into 
^le hands of tlie Frendh, who dirtied the war into 
tjie papal tenitory^, which wa^ speedHy subju* 
f^ted. By the treaty of Toientino, which follow* 
mAj Pope' Pius VL renounced aU claim to ATig- 
wan and the eonnty Venaissin, relinquisbed the 
legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Homagna, and 
^m^veisdered, besides, the statues and pictures, the 
possession of which had giYen so high a cele-» 
Iprity^to Rome. 

- The arehdiike Charles having been appointed 
totheehief command, the Austrians again took 
^be field ; but retreated as soon as the French 
UDops were put in modon* The latter crossed 
the Tf^emento, and broi^ht the enemy to ac* 
tJKfa at Cainb. The battle terminated in the de- 
feat of the Imperialists, ^ho. fled, and left behind 
diem a p<Mrtion of their baggage and artillery.- 
Inthe intenm, the French general, Joubert, ob- 
tmned two victories over the Austrians, and se- 
emed their immense magannes at Brixen* The 
capture of Gradisca, by general Bemadotte^ 
veodl^red the French masters of all the Austrian 
poS609sieifts from the Alps to the sea* The Aus* 
qriitfis were again defeated at Tarns, and made 
^ieftiHes of peace, wUch were followed by a 
suspension of arms for nine days. The treaty of 
Leobest folkyw^j by w4iith it was stipulated, that 
the Empeirop should renounce, m perpetuity, hia 
1^1 to the Austrian Netheils^ds, atxi should 
aiekaowledge the Cisalpine repi4>lic« It was set- 
tled that the Rhkie, the common boundary be- 
tuN^en the two nadona, shoi^d be freely navigated 
\3^'Ah» French* 
Vol. XXUL G g 
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The campaign in Germany was successfiillf 
prosecuted by the French, uiitil the news arriv^ 
of the treaty of Leoben,-^ which produced a sus- 
pension of arms between the respective colli- 
manders* 

The repufafic of- Venice having been hostile to 
the French, General Aogereau, at the head of ttii' 
army of twenty-five thousand TepuUicans, took 
possession of the city of Venice, and seized on 
the forts and arsenal. By the treaty of Campo 
Formio, signed by the Emperor and die French 
republic in the month of October following, that 
dty, with its continental possessions, together 
with the islands of Istria and Dalmatian and the 
Adriatic isles, fell to the lot of Austria ; white 
the French reserved to themselves the islands df 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, St. Maure, Cer^, 
and a part of Albania. 

The British admiral ^r John Jervis, who had 
for some time blockaded Cadiz with fifteen ships 
of the line, brought to action off Cape St. Vin- 
cent a Spanish fleet of twenty-seven ships of the 
line, commanded by admiral don Joseph de Cor- 
dova, and, wiih so very inferior a fortre^ obtained 
a most brilliant victory, from which iresulted the 
capture of two Spanish ships of a hundred and 
twelve guns each, and two others of eighty-jfoiir 
guns. 

The Dutch fleet under admiral de Winter 
having put to sea from the Texel, was encoun- 
tei^ by the British admiral Duncan, on the 1 1th 
of October, off Gamperdown. The British fleet 
was composed of seven ships of seventy-four guns 
each, of seven of sixty-four guns, and of one 
fifty gun ship. The Dutch fleet cwisisted of four 
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8b>p» c^ seveniy^'four guns, five of sixty^eight 
guns J two of sixty-four ; two of- fifty-six ; two 
of fifty-four, and two of forty-four ; besides eight 
frigates and smaller vessels* The Dutch admiral 
was opposed to the British admiral's ship, and 
fought with great .gallantry for upwards of two 
hoursk He was well supported by a part of his 
fleet, but deserted, in the midst of the confikt, 
by rear adlniral Storey, who commanded the cen-* 
^re. His ship, the Vryheid, struck to admiral 
Duncan ^ that of the Dutch tice-admiral, to the 
£nglifth admiral Onslow ; and) besides these, two 
flag ships ;. three, others of sixty-eight guns ; two 
of sixty-four ; two of fifty-six ; and two oUiers of 
an inferior force, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish commander* 

la the months of June and July Cadiz was twice 
bombarded by a British squadron commanded by 
sear-admiral Nelson* -This operation had a con- 
siderable effect on the city, and was also calcu- 
lated to annoy the shipping ; but did not lead to 
any decisive, result* 

: .Several expeditions were undertaken by Great 
Britain against the colonies of France and Spain. 
The island of Trinidad, belonging to the latter 
power, capitulated in the month of February, 
and has since been in possession of the English* 
The attempts against Porto Rico and Teneriffe 
felled of success* . 

The English ministry made another attempt to 
aegociate, and for that purpose Lord Malmsbury 
was again appointed ambassador* As this mea- 
sure was not attended by the wished for result, a 
declaration was published by his Britannic ma- 
je9ty^in which the obstacles constantly opposed 
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by the gofftmmenk of France to a i 
were energetically pointed out. 

The pfam of the cofiqaett of St. DonuDgo ^ 
abandoned by the British, in conaccycnce of tbn 
iropracticabiMty of throwing in sufiicient so{^ie» 
of men to combat, not only the French troops m 
that island, but' also the numerous bodies of iie» 
groes who had taken up arms, and were ledoa 
by their gaUant coontrjrman, Tousaaint Louvep* 
tare. 

The congress ofRastadt aasembled on the Ist 
of January 1798, to settle the diq>ute8 betwem 
France and the Germanic empire. While the dia*^ 
tussions were spun out to an immoderate lengthf 
an event oecorred in Italy wluch endangered the 
salety and very existence of the See of Roint» 
Joseph Bonaparte, the French ambaiwarior la the 
Fapai capital, had long fomented disiurbanoea 
among the populace, who at length becane so 
mutinous and rebettiouft to the government, that 
the Plipal troops were ordered to act against 
them. They were assembled in great numbers in 
front of the pabu:e of the French ambassador ; , 
and in a struggle between them and the military^ 
a French general, Duphot, was slam* On this 
pretext general Berthiev invaded the Roman to* 
ritory, which he entered with a formidable army» 
The castle of St. Angeloy in which the pope and 
the majority of the cardinals had soi^ht shdteiv 
surrendered on the first summon ; and the tree 
of liberty was planted by the populace in front of 
the capitaL The Roman r^bHchavhig beca 
proclaimed, the French general Berthier made 
his public entry into the city. 

The. Egyptian expedition having been planned 



hjr Bb&sjpattey inth' the coDse&t of the French 
dii^ctory, the. armament sailed from Touion on 
Hi^aoth^ c^ Ma^r, 1798. Neariy forty thousand 
Mteran troops bad been embarked, togetbei: mA 
«a immense quantky of ammunition and miiitarj 
ilores* The first enterprise was an attack upon 
tlie island of Malta, which surrendered on the. 
t^SUt of June, after a feeble, opposition* It was 
indeed rather won by treachery^ than by force* 
On the 30th of the above month the French fleet 
ilichored off Alexandria. The troops .haying 
teen landed, that place was carried by a siege^ 
ipKtb but a trying loss on the part of the French. 
After several/ actions, in which the Mamelukes 
and their followers were constantly defeated, Bo* 
ffaparte made his ' entry into Grand Cairo, which 
opened its gates* 

*' The natal action of Aboukir, so gioriotts to 
the British arms, was fought on the 1st of August 
kii the above year. Admiral Bruix, who com- 
manded the fleet employed to convoy the French 
l^'oc^ to Egypt, lay at anchor off Aboukir, with 
thirteen ships of the line, and four frigates^ ' The 
Aefet commanded by the Bridsh admiral, Sir 
Horatio Nelson, consisted also of thirteen i^ps 
of Ihe line, and a ship of fifty guns.^ The su* 
periority in point of metal was on the side of the 
French, they having one ship of a hundred and 
twenty guns, and three of eighty, while .all the 
Irtish line of battle ships were of seventy-feur 
guiis each. Notwithstanding the French fleet 
^ms ajachoi^d as near the shoals as possible, the 
British admiral, by a bold manoeuvre, brought 
his ships, with the exception of one which got 
i^ffoond, between the enemy's vessi^ and the land. 
Gg2 
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The action commenced at atm^^ waA^wtmim^ 
wkh imabating fiiry until mae In tite ^cuenkig^ 
wbtn the Orient of a hundred and twenty gus% 
commanded by the Ffench admini Brrai, cauglir 
fire and blew up with a tettible cxplOBkm» Tin: 
action was not suspended until noon of tise «K6 
eeeding day, when the tietory was eonpleiely in' 
tufour of the Briti!^, who captured two ships ef 
oghty gunsy and seveii serenty^bar gtm ships* 
Auother French ship of seventy-Jour guns was 
burned. Thus terminated the eveN«ieiQoiidble 
battle of Aboukir! v d 

It was followed by a new confederacy jagaml 
Fnmcey' on whieh, and the subtequelit opeiutiBUi 
it had a marked influence* . . j> 

The Turks declared war against the Fscndi 
republic in the month of September ; andliio 
emperor of Rusda, with the same Tiew, nnde 
formidable preparations botii by^ sea and iandi 
The Neapolitan troops entered the Papal te cptor y 
in November, to attack the French; but were de> 
ftated at Ciinta Castellana by the rqxit^can genet 
ml Ranfpionet, who forced them to evacuats 
Rome, of which they had taken possesaiom The 
king of Sardinia, by whom the oonfodtrfecf hdd 
been joined, was reduced to the huiniiliatii% nece»i 
' nty of abcficating his throne^ on which cpnditiQa 
idooc he could avoid bctog sent prisoner hito 
France. .. 

A formidable rebeHion having broken oiit hi 
Ireland, die French general Humbert; ksadedte 
KiHahiibay, cRstantfrom Dt^lth «tbout a htiadrdd 
and twehty miifes, at the' head of about ^inehuB)^ 
dred ifnen» Notwithstanding ^e athu^ments hdd 
out to them by the nt\t dcKjtriue df Mberijr as*! 
equality, he could prevail on but few of the pea- 



iSMitiytofoitiliisflUmdBsd.. WltbttaiiMUeiv* 
infarceiAentt he could «ollfi(ct|; bejoEMKhcd. to 
OAtMaT) where h« clUftiiied an adTaatage ov40 
^Q tiiK>p» aem ta capote hb pixigtiess* He xung 
advanoed towitfdi Tmm, but was met at Balliiuu 
nsmk \tf ft cotufvin dt* BritMh- tioops comaiaDded 
lif Mentenant-ocdoB^Crawfoipd.. After Aahoitb^ 
parked* contest) -hi* detacbsnent anrveDdered 
thettiflelvea ^i^i&bmtnoi vmtm , The rebeUkm waa 
ilMntly alter subdued* . 

^t An eitpedttlfm haviag been plaimed by Great 
Britsdn for the destruction of the canal of Bmgesi 
taqer-^^eneral Coote was charged witji this entet- 
piMe^«.«id effected a landing near Ostend. He 
succeeded in burning several boats^ and destroying 
Ae sluice gates ; bat the troops under hia com* 
BiSmd having, by stress of weather, been prevented 
fi^MnTe-efXkJ&vfcing, were forced to yield to the 
sliperior numbers of the Frmch who had been 
ecrflected, and were made prisoners. The Britisll 
•xpeditkm against Minorca was more successfok 
General Stuart, with i^ small force of eight hxxoft 
dred men, obtained possession of that idand» 
which contdhed a triple force of Spaniards. 
Another French expedition against Ireland, wa# 
intefceptcd ; and the Hoche ^ eighty guns cap* 
tnted bf a British squadron* 
> At the commencement of 1 799 the French took 
possession of Naples, which was declared a repub» 
tic ; and about the same time a cev€)lutk>n was 
d^led in the little republic of Lucca, which 
hboH^ed the aristocracy, and assumed a popular 
form of government. In Germany the campaign 
MTatf opened by the defeat of the French gen^4 
j^updan*. A tf«aty having be^ enUx^intp 
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between Great Britain and Russia; tlie tfoopa of 
the latter nation took the field. The cfissolii^ott 
of the congress, of Rastadt was mailed by the 
assassination of two (^ the French mimsters.^ * Jt 
strange mystery stiB hangs over that event. 

In their progress in Italy the French made 
themselves masters of Tuscany ; but were checked 
in their career by the Imperialists, who obtained 
an advantageover them in two actions at VefeiHU 
The Ru^ian general, Suwarrow, was so successful 
in his operations, that the allies were enabled tor - 
enter Milan. The French now evacuated tfett? 
Roman and Neapolitan territories* The disasters- 
which had befiailen their generals Moreauand 
McDonald, brought about a counter revolution 
in Tuscany, which abolished its democratic fon» 
of government* Modena was captured by the 
French,, who were attacked and defeated by the' 
idlies in three actions onthe banks, of the Treb- 
bia* In consequence of these defeats Turin and 
Bologna fell into the hands of the allies. Tte 
surrender of the French garrisons of Alexandria 
and Mantua followed* 

> In the month of August Holland was invaded 
by an Anglo-Rus^n army. The first expedition 
sent thither was commanded by the gallant Abei^: 
crombie, and was no sooner landed than the 
Dutch evacuated the Helder. Nine ships of warj 
and three Indiamen, lying at anchor, surrendered 
to the British admixal Mitchell. The British and 
Russian troops, who had penetrated into the couti>- 
try, were attacked a few days after by the combined 
forces of France and Holland, whom they re- 
pulsed. The second expedition, commanded by 
bis royal highness the duke of Yoxk, . reached 



ISblbid^teut the middle of Septemlter* After 
Sitfvesnd aclaons which were fought with doubtful 
MSAcetS) the country being found to be no longer 
temable^ and the invadiiig army having been dis- 
af^ibted in its expectations of being joined by 
the^majoiity of the Dutch, a negodation was en- 
teved into by the French general Brune, in con* 
«»q«ence of which the combihed English and 
Rttsskn army evacuated the Batavian territory* 

B(»aparte» who, after the subjugation of Egypl^ 
had penetrated into Syria^ was checked in his 
"victorious career by the memorable defence of St. 
J(easi.d'Acsse) to which he4aid siege« His ikilure 
OH: this occasion was chiefly ascribsable to the 
■ttppori afforded to the besieged by Sir Sydnef 
9mthy and to the intrepidity of a few British 
yf^ had been landed from the fleet. The returd 
of Bonaparte to France soon fi^lowed this mis^ 
cMTiage* Before we speak of the revolution he 
effected there, it will be necessary to touch on th<§ 
c^rations of the British in different quarterek 
The capture of Seringapatam, in the East-Indie«| 
was followed by the surrender of the Dutch settle- 
^aeiit oi Surinam, which was atchieved without A 
single gun being fired* In several naval actions 
Great Britain still manifested her superidfity on 
the ocean* 

The conduct of the directorial governmeftt of. 
France had been ifts^ked from its earliest estab- 
lishment by a system of rapine and fraod whicH 
bad brou^t France id the eve of a civil wirfi 
The forced loan and the iniquitous law vrtAth. 
seized on the persons, «nd confiscated the property 
of the relations of emigitints, had conmleted thtf 
wretchedness of .the subjugated French, when ft 
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sodden revolutkm effected by Bonaparte ofi 4he 
9th of November, 1799, overturned the directory, 
and set up the consular government, ,at..th^ head 
of which the above general was placed^ Hig first 
measure was an ineffectual attempt to treat witt 
Great Biitain* In the pacification of la Vend^cr 
he was more successful. Relatively to£gypt>the 
treaty of El Arisch, by which the French coiir- 
sented to evacuate that country, was not accededl 
to by the British minister. 

The difficult passage of the French anny of 
reserve, commanded by the first consul Bon8^>artey 
over the mountain St. Bernard, was followed by 
the entry of the French into Milan, and by the 
re-establishment of the Cisalpine repubiic^ This 
event leads us to the memoral^e. battle of Maren- 
go, which procured a- peace to the European con* 
tinent. The Austrian general Melas had dispute 
ed the field against the French with a most obsti- 
nate courage, and had thrice forced them to fidi 
back and retreat, when general Desaix came up 
and decided tlie battle in mvour of the republicans^ 
This valorous officer was slain. By the armis- 
tice in Italy, which was concluded two days after, 
a considerable number of fijrtresses were delivered ■ 
up to the French. The definitive treaty of peace 
between Austria and France was concluded on the 
mh of February, 1801. 

In the month of May, 1800, Genoa was bom- 
barded by a British fleet. The fort and island o£ 
Goree suiTendered about the same time to a Ismail 
British squadron ; and in the month of Septem- 
ber the island of Malta passed under the domlna* 
tion of Great Britain. Two expeditions to. the 
coast of Spain, one against Ferrol, the other 
against Cadiz, terminated unsuccessfully. 
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" A conyention for an armed neutrafity, directed 
against Great Britain, was entered into by Russia 
and Sweden ; and afterwards acceded to by Prussia 
add Denmark. In return an embargo was laid at 
tbe close of the month of January 1801, on all 
Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships in the ports 
of Great Britain. To exclude the British vesseto 
from the navigation of the Elbe, the Danes re- 
sorted to the measure of the temporary possession 
of Hamburgh, at the same time that the Prus- 
sians seized on Hanover. These hostile proceed- 
ings gave rise to the battle oif Copenhagen, in 
vrhich the British Admiral Lord Nelson made a 
vigorous attack on the Danish line of defence^ 
The action was continued with unabated severity 
for four hours, until at length the British admi- 
ral, to spare the further effusion of blood, pro- 
posed an armistice, which was acceded to by the 
Danes. The Swedes next seceded from the 
northern alliance ; and shortly after a convention 
was signed between Gl^at Britain and Russia. 

War was proclaimed by Spain against Portugal 
in the month of February 1801 ; and in the month 
of April following, a Spanish army, headed by 
the prince of peace, invaded the Portuguese ter- 
ritory. By the treaty of peace which fpllowed 
between the two powers in June, Spain obtained 
the province of Olivenza. Portugal shortly after 
made her peace with France. Her example was 
followed by the king of Naples. 

The British expedition against Egypt reached 
its destination at the commencement of March ; 
and a part of the reserve, commanded by major- 
general Moore, landed on the 8th of that month. 
The whole of the army having been afterwards 



iMided, nMyred fivrward-oti the 12th ; and on the 
fUlowmg^day the French were brought to acdoI^ 
md f9itied to retreat. Thecastkof Aboukirsuxw 
teodeiTd to the British qq the 18th ; and oa tbct 
tut was foiight the ever-memorable battle whidi 
gajfe a new liistre to the British arms. Our cir* 
•Umacribed limits will not allow us to enter into 
the detmls o{ this action, which terminated in the 
Aefeat and ^scomfitttre of the French. The gal* 
lant veteran Sir Ralph Abercrombie, commander 
15 chief oi the British forces, fell. The loss of 
the French has been calculated at three thousand 
|pen» with manf of their principal officers. That 
of the British amount to about thirteen hun< 
dred, in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
ca{Mre of several ipferior fiosts was foUowed by 
the surrender of the cities, of Cadro and Alexandria 
to the latter ; and these successes led to the eva- 
cuaitiQn of Egypt by the French. ^ 

The above «vent, apd the successes of Great 
Britain in the qaval campaign of IdOl, led to the 
negociations f(Hr peace between that power and 
'^Tdt^f^. By the d^itive^ treaty of Anuens, 
which was signed on the 27th erf March 18011, 
Great Britain ceded ^U the possessions and colo^ 
^i^shf hadiacqmred dviii^ the war, with the 
excq)tion of the ^panish i^and qf Trinid^ and 
the PMtchppasessions in Ceylon. The result of 
^.aglgrandisement gf France, and of the Immo^ 
derate ambition which sways those by whom she 
is at present governed, it; will be the task of future 
historians to d^t^rib^ ^ 
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flPUE Navarriy or inhabitants of Navarre^ arc 
.A a people of considerable antiquity^ but the 
pn^n of Uieir name is lost in doubt and obscur 
nty* Navarre lies between Gascony, Bigorre, 
Arragon, Castile, and Biscay, and comprehends 
the Pyrenees within its boundaries. Enjoying 
an excellent climate and a salubrious air, it . pro- 
duces a sufficiency of corn for the subsistence of 
its inhabitants^ some choice fruits, and delicious 
wine* The rivers, though not large, furnish ex- 
cellent fish, and the mountains are covered with 
beautiful woods, which shelter abundance of 
game* 

The inhabitants are characterised as a manly, 
well-proportioned, and valiant race, jealous of 
their privileges, and attached to their ancient 
customs. Ofiten has their blood flowed in vof 
pelling the aggression of their neighbours, or 
in settling intestine broils* Against the Moors 
they long exerted themselves with intrepid reso- 
lution ; and their conflicts with that ferocious peo- 
ple first taught them, it seems, to submit to some- 
thing like a regular government for the general 
protection. 

About the year 758 of the Christian sra, died 
a pious hermit, named John, who having retired 
from the world with four disciples^ elected a 
Vol. XXIIL H h 
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chapel in honour of St. John the Baptist, cm a 
moontain near the city of Jacca* The &me of 
his sanctity being widely spread, his funeral ob- 
sequies were graced with a numerous assem- 
blage of the people, among whom were no fewer 
than six himdred gentlemen* Whether they re- 
sorted thither through religious zeal, or whether 
the meeting was concerted by some who foresaw 
that a popular assembly might be easily convert- 
ed to forward their own \iews,~ is unknown ; 
but certain it is, that the chief men of the coun- 
try, taking this opportunity to descant on their 
common sufierings, from the rage and cruel^ 
of the Moors, and to point out the glory and 
happiness that would arise from throwing off 
their yoke, the Navarri by one consent, elected 
a gentleman named don Garcia Ximenes, of 
the ancient blood of Spain, to be dieir 
vl P* chief ; who, eager to prove himself wor- 
thy of their partiality, led them agunst the 
Saracen infidds, and defeating them on several oc- 
casions, wrested Ainsa from their hands* 

On the demise of this prince, his son don 
Garcia Inigas obtained the sceptre, which he 
iswayed with vigour and prudence* He extend- 
ed his territories as hx as Biscay, received ho- 
mage fkom the court of Arragon, and at his 
death left his dominions to his son don Fortuno 
Garcia, who has been highly celebrated 
8oa ^^ ^^^ ^'* vafour and his virtues. He 
was present in the famous battle of 
-Roncevaux, in which Charlemagne was defeat- 
ed, and in which his brother-in-law Aznar count 
of Arragon lost his life* Don Fortuno is said 
tohavel^en at last slain in a battle which he 
fought with the Moors, and to have been sue- 
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ce^ded by his son don Ximenes Garcia, in 
whom the original line became extinct, and an 
interregnum ensued, during which that &mou8 
code, entitled " The Laws of Sobrarva" was 
formed. 

Charlemagne having finally made great pro- 
gress on the side of Spain, according to the cus? 
totn of the times, appointed counts in all the 
considerable places which he had reduced ; but 
one of them, named Aznar, having revolted from 
his descendant Pepin king of Aquitaine, seized 
on the almost impenetrs^le mountains which 
Corui the frontier of Spain towards France ; 
and at last entering into a compro- • -^ 
iodise with his sovereign, died in his ^ ^' 
cause* 

Count Sancho, the brother of the deceased, 
with a pominal subjection to the heirs of Char? 
lemagne, extended his territories in such a 
manner as to unite part of Arragon and Na- 
varre to Sobrarva ; but the precise limits of hi^ 
government or the place of his residence have 
not been recorded* He appears to have been a 
prince of some abilities, but at the time of his 
death, his principality was in the utmost dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by the power ci 
Charles the Bold. 

JDon Garcia Sanchez succeeded his &ther in 
the flower of his age, and at a time when Im 
reputation for courage and conduct was 
folly established^ Observing that the ^" ^• 
Jk^oors were too much embarrassed to 
interrupt him, he devoted his time and. attention 
toQfiCure and to adorn his lungdom. With this 
lriew, he erected several fortification^ repaired 
mme ]town9i and built others^i and extending 
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his dominions rather bf wisdom than force^ sar« 
rived at a good old age, with the love and esteem 
of his people. 

His son, don Sancho Abarca, possessed abi- 
lities equal to his rank and to that conjuncture of 
affairs when he was raised to the throne* Soon 
after his accession, the Moors invaded some of 
the neighbouring provinces, and the Idng of 
Navarre, perceiving that he was indirectly at- 
tacked, entered into their defence with animation, 
and defeated the aggressors mXh great slaughter* 
The war, however, continued for many years 
under Alniangor, vizier to the king of Cordova, 
who was a most inveterate enemy to the Cbnstiap 
name, and who, after exercising the most bar- 
barous cruelties on the people of Castile, L.eon, 
and Catalonia, advanced against Pampeluna, the 
capital of Navarre. From the excellent disposi- 
tions the king had made here, the infidels met 
with the first decisive check ; and were finally 
obliged to retire within their former bounds. The 
Christian princes, henceforth, sensible of the 
advantages of unanimity against the common foe, 
generally made a common cause, which gradually- 
tended to the downfall of the Moorish power in 
Spain. 

After reigning twenty-four years, this Chris- 

tian defender sunk into the grave, and 
' •^* was succeeded by his son don Garcia 

Sanchez III. surnamed " the Quaker," 
from a violent shaking with which he is said to 
have been seized before the commencement of 
an actiom This, however, appears to have been 
purely a nervous affection, arising from a hurry 
of spirits, for no man was less susceptible of 
fear wheneTer the engagement* grew warm. Ift 



cwfanctkm with his allies, he gave the Moors un» 
der Almangor several signal overthrows ; and bf 
raishig the courage of the Christians, abated the 
fil^rce and fiery spirits of their enemies* 
, But whatever prabe may be doe to this prince ai 
a Wfkrrior and a pditician, historians ore much di* 
▼idedin regard to his genend temper and conduct 
«s a governor* It seenis, however, that he was 
'fiberal to excess, and fhat^ smitten with the religi^ 
tas-seal of his time, h^ founded several abbies« 
He entrusted the education of his son don Sancbo 
to ani^botof the xnonastery of St. Salvador, who 
took care to infuse into his pupil, not only princi^ 
pies of religion, but maxims of good sense and 
honour, which he afterwards successfully applied 
as a king, and which gained him the appeOation 
rf« the Great.;' 

He began his reign by entering into a . «. 
eloSe Alliance with the house of Castile, ^^J* 
which contributed not a little to his inte* 
rest and his glory. He next swept the vallies of 
Sobrarva and JRibagor^a of the infidels, in which 
enterprises he met with the most zealous assist^ 
ance from the aboriginal inhabitanlSr 

Having thus secured his dominions from exter* 
nal fioes, he set about regulating their internal 
concerns. He began with reforming the monks, 
ot rather the professors of religion in general i 
and by introducing some pious and learned 
men from other countries, he added the force of 
their example t6 the influence of his own endea- 
vours. 

By the murder of the Fast heir male of the house 

of Castile, he became legally entitled to that -fine 

country, m right of his wife, of which he accord^ 

ingly 4ook possession; and regulated its monaster 

Hh» 
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lies on the same principle he had done diose of lui 
hereditary dominions. 

Being now advanced in years, he was den- 

rous of seeing the fouf princes, h(s sons, estab- 

lisbed in his life-time ; and to elRcctuate liiis 

design so near has heavt, he pursued a fikmj 

whi^, though justice warranted, policy revolts 

finom, and wisdom disclaims* Those accessions 

which he had made to his kingd<»n, he frittered 

down i^ain, by dividing them into equal 

jQ^^ portions am(»g hb heirs ; and thu^ in* 

stead of promoting their happiness he laid 

the foundation of the most deadly feuds Bmong 

them* 

In consequence of their father's impoIicy,v datk 
Garcia of Navarre perished in a battle agamst 
don Ferdinand of Castile, his brother ; and doi» 
Sancho IV. son to don Garcia, was as- 
■J^^* sassinated by don Raymond, his brother 
* also. The king of Castile, uncle to the 
assassin, joyfully availing himself of the trouUes 
which foUowed this murder, .dismembered Bis- 
cay from Navarre ; and after a variety of jea- 
lous oppositions and sanguinary conflicts, don 
Sancho V. succeeded in uniting Arragon to Na- 
varre. This prince reigned with glory, about the 
year HOO ; but having lost his children by death 
at an age when they were capable of rivetting Im 
tenderest affection^ he fell a prey to grief and 
disease, and departed this life, after governing 
the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon for teQ 
years. 

Don Alonzo, his brother, who acquired the epi- 
thet of Valiant, by the splendour of his victories, 
gradually became one of the most powerful Chris- 
liaQ monarchs that ever reigned in Spaiut . He 
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oftited the kingdoms of Navarre, Arragon, Leon, 
and Castile under his swaf, and it is said assumed 
the -title of emperor* He was the first who car- 
ried the arms of the Christians into the fertile 
plains of Andalusia ; nor. was he less distinguish* 
ed hy his valorous acts on the side of France^ 
vrhere he took Bayonne. 

The fame of don Alonzo's gallant exploits 
drew to his standard the most renowned knighta 
from every country of Europe ; but obstinately 
{>ersistLng in the siege of Fraga/ and giving bat- 
tle to a much superior army of Moors, he was 
totally defeated with the loss of many generous 
foreign cavaliers, and the flower of his own no- 
bility v^ho lay on the field of action. The king 
himself, however, with some difficulty escaped 
to the monastery of St. Juan de la Pegna, . _^ 
where he is said to have died of grief, two j ' * 
days after. '^^ 

Leaving no male issue, he bequeathed both 
his kingdoms to the Knights Templars, with 
prodigious legacies to the church ; but his mi- 
nisters, too wise and magnanimous to submit to 
such a disposition, as soon as they had recover- 
ed from the consternation into which reverses 
had thrown them, convened an assembly of the 
states, and elected don Pedro Atarez, of the 
house of Arragon, to be their king ; but several 
.persons of great weight and authority objecting 
to this appointment, as the only means to pre- 
vent a civil war, it was found expedient to ele- 
vate to the throne don Garcia Ramirez, brother 
to the deceased, at that time a monk, and in 
priest's orders. This prince^ was then in the 
flower of his age, sind well qualified by nature 
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wdcuHifKtioii to gi^iortthe dignity to wHdihe 
iras adfanced^ 

.•; Scarcely) hoYrevtTy w9B he aeated on the throng 
beifore he Jhwd aerei^ Gompeutx>rs, or rivals, ren* 
4f to di^rtlte hit title ; yet, mH^ smgular addres^ 
^ extnoded himaeVf oat of his difficulties, partly 
by the lemtives of negoctation, and partly by 
foTeeof Bonaa^ Hk reign indeed was si series of 
great and noUe actions ; and after saj^rting zsoA 
otlablifthing the independency of his Uogdom, he 
died in ptace at Pampeluna, and was boned in the 
cathedral dinrch of that capital, equally h* 
. ^' Q* ment^ by his sobjects, and by the princes 
' with whom he had formed alikmees* 
About this p^od, the enisades was the efnde- 
imc madness both of kings and ^eir si^jects ; 
and Thibault had scarcely taken posaessicm of his 
new kingdom befere he set out on an expediti^H^ 
to the Holy Land. To this wild scheme he was- 
l^robably induced? rather in eonsequ^ice of a vow 
made by his &ther, than from the suggestions of 
hboWn reason* He risqued too nmch in aban* 
donhig Ins kingdom before he could consolidate 
his power, to make such an undertaldng desirable 
to any man of senser ; and nothing but the blind 
devotion which at ttot time was paid to the see of 
Rome, could have protected bi» dominions durinf^ 
his absence, from the attacks of rivals and com*^ 
petitors* The papal anathemas^ however^ were 
sure to be fulnunated ag^unst those who were 
inclined to take any adviuitage of a man en^ 
gaged in such reputed holy enterprises ;. and to- 
the dread of theae^ Navarre owed its tranquilli'* 
ty, dalnMiQ the cniaade in which its king was en« 
gaged. ; 
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- The conduct of Thibault in the Holy Laud 
was allowed on all hands to entitle him to praise* 
By his prudence, he brought off a part of the in- 
fatuated thousands who had assumed the badge of 
the t^ross ; and at his return, he was received 
with gratulation by his subjects, by whom he waft 
afterwards sincerely beloved. 

His predecessors had bounded their views of 
improvement by erecting fortresses, churcheS} 
and convents ; but don Thibault was ambitious 
to introduce elegance and magnificence, a* well 
as utility* His admirable natural genius had 
been cultivated by an excellent education, and 
travel had enlarged his views, and meliorated his 
-Jieart* Attentive to the duties of his station, at 
the time he seemed most to neglect thems h« 
brought with him from the east not only expe- 
rience, but a number of valuable fruits which he 
naturalized in Navarre* These were some of the 
advantages which attended the crusades in other 
countries as well as this, and which in some mea- 
sure compensated for the loss of blood and treasure 
that were so profusely expended by the different 
Christian powers* 

Agriculture, in particular, found a zealous 
patron in Thibault, which hitherto his subjects 
had practised so rudely, that the soil and cli^ 
mate were unjustly blamed for what was in re- 
ality the effect of ignorance, or want of applica* 
tion* He also built some palaces which still • re- 
main no contemptible monuments of his taste ; 
and formed by his example, the nobility began 
to. assume a more polished character, which 
soon I'endered' Navarre the most biilliant court in 
Spain. 
• Excepting some-unpleasant, squabbles arising 



ftom priestly pride and anibitik>|i9 which were 
i4)etted by the see of Rome, the reign of Thi« 
bi^uU for many years presetted a peaceful pio 
^ire of reciprocal duty and allegi^mce, on which 
the pen of history dwells with pl^asurCf A 
known love of justice and m established repatar 
tion for bravery prevented the king of Navarre 
from either giving or i^eceiving any insult ; and 
be reached the age of fifty, with the Ipve of his 
aubjccta and the esteem of his neighbours* He 
excelled, himself, in music and poetry ; was ^X? 
tached to the science Sj and a protector of literary 
men- 
Tin bault was thrice married, but left no mate 
issue, except by his last consort, Mai;gare^ 
daughter to the count of Foix, by whom hB 
had three sons. On his death-bed, he recom? 
mended his family to the protection of the king 
of Arragon, who accepted and performed th§ 
charge with a fidelity which reflects a lustre on his 
name. 
J. _ Thibault IL was a minor at the time of 
j^j ' his fether^s death, and wishing. to visit his 
territories in France before he fixed in 
Navarre, he proceeded into that country, where 
he ingratiated himself with all mtiks, by his afia- 
ble and mild deportments St. Lewis invited him 
to his court, and gave him his daughter Elizabeth 
in marriage, with a portion often thousand Uvres; 
no contemptible sum in those daysj trifling as it 
may now appear. . • \ . .. 

After a considerable stay in France, duHng 
which many important concerns were adjusted 
between him and his father-in-law, Thibault re- 
turned into Navarre, where he had the mortifi-* 
cation to find that his nobles were becqme tur* 



biilent and Assatia&^d, under a pretect llinl their 
(ytivilegiss had been abridged in some of the pre* 
eeding reigns. The powerful mediation, how* 
ever, of the pope, tJrban'IV. soon put an en4 
tc these jealousies and animosities t and in con- 
sequence of the death of his next brother Pedroi 
who had been constituted governor of Cham- 
pagne, the king of Navarre agmn feund it ne- 
tessary to revisit France, when he appointed his 
younger and only surviving brother Henry tb 
the same office. 

About this time, St. Lewis of France having 
been instigated by the popd to assume the cross, 
he engaged in the same scheme his two sons-in- 
law, Thibault of Navarre and Edward prince of 
England. The regency of Navarre was now 
committed to Henry, governor oi Champagne, 
who had just espoused Blanch, daughter of Ro- 
bert count of Artois ; and queen Isabel c^tained 
the latter government in his stead« 

A truce being concluded between the rival 
powers, which it would have been deemed a 
species of sacrilege to break, and immense pre- 
parations made for the supposed expulsion of 
the infidels from the Holy Land, the fleet and 
forces set sail, and in the train of Thibault went 
tnahy lords of Champagne and Navarre. 

The behaviour of prince Henry, during the 
king's absence, was firm and prudent* He 
avoided every occasion of embroiling the people 
of Navarre with their neighbours, and pre* 
ferring honesty to policy, let slip some fevour- 
able opportunities of taking advantage of their 
necessities or misfortunes. 

Though Thibault of Navarre and his atten- 
dants made no doubt^ when they embarked on 
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their expedition, that they ii^k desdned ferfhe 
Holy I^d, they discovered, when it was too 
late to retract) that Lewis had do intention of 
{Moceeding to Syria, but to the coast of Africa, 
with the de»gn of besieging Tunis* Thither 
don Thibault accompanied him, and was present 
when he died of the plague, before he could ef- 
fect any one purpose of his expedition. Philip 
the Uudy, eldest son of Lewis, being then in 
the camp, wisely preferred the enjoyment of the 
kingdom of France to the qmxotic designs in 
which his father had been engaged, and accord- 
ingly he returned with his armament and com- 
paoions to Sicily, where the king ofNa- 

, • ^'*varre immediately fell sick, and departed 

"^ this life. 

For sincere piety, sweetness of temper, and 
all the qualities that can render rank and power 
beloved, the character of Thibault stood very 
high in his own times, nor do we see the least 
reason to detract from it now. His queen soon 
followed him to the tomb, without issue. 

Henry, sumamed the Gross or the Fat, who 
had been left regent, was proclaimed king of 
Navarre at Pampeluna, soon after his brother's 
death. He was a prince of great dignity, and 
supported the ills of life with a fortitude that 
did him honour. His only son was killed by a 
fall from his nurse's arms, and fearing lest his 
family should be set aside, in case of his early 
demise, he procured the states'^ to acknowledge 
lus daughter Donna Joanna, an infant of two 
years old, to be heiress of the crown. Not long 
after, he is said to have entered into a treaty 
with Edward L of England, to give this prin- 
cess, when she should airive at marriageable 



wgtf toenfeof hi^sons; but be that as it maf, 
ilenry did not Eye to see any of his expectations 
Tealized* Most writers agree that he unts cfaoak- 
^ with fat ; w4ien he left his daughter sole 
heiress to his dominitms, under the tute- f^Iy 
lage of her mother Bboich of Artois. 

Scarcely was Donna Joanna three years old 
when she became a queen ; and her mother, sen- 
able of the critical situation in which she stood, 
assembled the states oi the kingdom in order to 
make choice of a proper person to assist her in 
the administratbii of affiiirs, when don Pedro 
Sanchez Monti^ was appointed to this ofiice* 
It was not long, howev^, before a party was 
fcrmed against don Pedro ; and the kings of Cas- 
tile and Arragon, who had both views of obtain- 
ing the young princess in marriage^ being appli- 
ed to on both sides, the queen-mother, in cider 
to secure her own safety and that of her daugh- 
ter, fled with her into France, where they were 
received with all the respect due to their dignity 
and distress. 

• At this junctiu^, don Alonso, sumamed the. 
Wise, governed Castile, and that he mig^t force 
> a marriage which he had much at heart, between 
the young queen of Navarre and one of his grand- 
sons, he marched into Navarre ; but finding it« 
fronders well guarded, he made little impression, 
and at last was obliged to retire. Meanwhile, the 
states of Navarre, with don Pedro at their head, 
inclined to the claims of the king of Arragon, who 
affected more moderation, and was willing to ob- 
tain by good will what the king of Castile attempt- 
ed by fraud or force. 
No sooner, however, were the queen of Naiarre 
Vol. XXIIL li 



•Dd her aether Ukea mider tiierjirdleotiimnrfPU* 
lip ot Franoey thim th^t moiKircfa psojeeted a 
match between the fonner and hi^'fecondaon Phi^ 
Cpy who io the sequel beeame fa» heir ; sad thM 
afl the estates and domimoB^ of the qtieen iioth ia 
France and Navarre became annexed to the 
French monarchy* 

- Matters being thus -set&d, Ektstaoe de BeaUf* 
mardiatst seneschal of Thouiouse, was appointed 
vioeroy oi Navarre, and s^t with a considersJide 
army to take possession of that country. He 
apec^ly overran a grest extent of the Juogdora, 
Mid obtained possesuon of part of the ctity of 
Pampahina) whUe don Garcia Almoravkles held 
the other witib his &ctioO} in &voiir of Castile* 
D^i Pedro, indigitant at being superseded, com* 
manded a body. ^ troops without ; and patching 
up an agreement with don Garcia, drove the 
French iraceray and his army mto the castk, 
where they were beric^d* 

News oi this tranaaction jariving In Fnoice, 
the king's uncle, Robert count of Artoia, was 
iKapatohed with a& army u> the reHef <^ the re- 
gent ; and owing to the^jesloiisy of his opponents^ 
rather than his power or skiU, 8ucx:eeded in carw 
rying his posuiU The city of Psflspekina flowed 
with the blood of its inhid»tants { and the French, 
who had^ieen the occa^on itf the most htarrihte 
massacres, gained a considerable degree of credit^ 
by checking the fury ^f their troops, and saving a 
remnant from extermiaatimi* 

The count of Artois having secured the capi- 
tal, followed up the blow, and speechly secuced 
the whole kingdom, except a &w fcontier txHvns 
whidi had be^ put into the hands either of the 
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CttHlHatHi or Av»gonese> by their ref^iccti^ pav* 
tisans. , 

' The affairs of Navarre being at leflgth compos- 
ed) according to the wishes of the French court, 
Eustace Beaomamhais was left in the command 
of the army, as well as in the direction of civil 
afi^rs. This nobleman acquitted himself so well, 
that he gradually reconciled the natives to his go* 
viertinkent and to an alliance with France, which 
at first they bad i^egarded as the most signal of 
imslbrtunes. 

' Donna Joanna, queen of Navarre, having now 
entered her fifteenth year^ a marriage between her 
and pfince Philip, i^ervmrds sumamed k Bel, or 
the Fair, was solemnizsed, much to the satisfac* 
loon of all parties ; and this proved the first ■ 
conjunction of Navarre with the kingdom j.^^' 
«C France, to which it now stands, united* 

The disputes between Philip the Hardy and 
Alonso the Wise, king of Castik, frequently 
brought both kings into the field ; but without ei- 
ther friendship or reconciliation, a truce was gene* 
Tally patched up, which lasted only till an oppor* 
tonity presented itself to either party of violating 
it to advantage* Still, however, there might be 
said to be peace and amity between the two na- 
tions, compared to that bloody war which existed 
between France and Arragon on account of the 
Sicilian vespers* 

Philip, now of Navarre, attended his father in 
his expedition into Catalonia, when he made him* 
self master of Geronne, a conquest equally fatal 
to both kings ; for don Pedro of Arragon fell a 
martyr to the fatigue he had undergone, and Phi' 
Up the Hardy expired of a disease at Perpignaa,. 
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cluefly bfOQgfat upon him fiom thQ same caused 
These wan, howeyery were extremely benefikaal 
to Navarre, whose viceroys were lek at liberty to 
pursue their plans of impiovement, and to draw 
advantage from the misfortunes of the neig^ 
iionring kingdoms. 

PhiUp the Fair carried on the war agsdnst A^ 
ragon with vigour, but temporised with Castil^ 
till some intestine fends arising in that country» 
the viceroy of Navarre was instructed to demand a 
surrender of all the towns and fortressesof which 
his government had been despoiled at an early pe* 
riod of its history. This being complied withy 
don Alonso de laCerda was acknowledged king of 
Castile ; who -availing himself of the perplexities 
of Philip, refused to carry the stipulations inta 
execution. Meanwhile Doqjoa Joanna died in the 
thirty-fourth year of her age, leaving Lewis, 
Charles, and Philip, successively kings of 
^'^' France, and Isabetta, married to Edward 
IL of England, in whose right Edward 
IIL her son, claimed the French crown. The 
most memorable action of her life was building 
the college of Navarre at Paris, which she libe- 
rally endowed. 

dn the demise of his mother, Lewis Hutin^ 
that is the Quarrelsome, assumed the title of 
king of Navarre, being . then fifteen years old. 
The states of that kingdom immediately sent a 
respectful deputation to the court of France, to 
request that their young king might be sent in- 
to his own dominions ; but though the invita- 
tion appeared proper and reasonable, it was two 
years before it was complied with. He carried 
with lum into Navarre, where he was scdemnly 



cfcywned, a cendiderable number csf young 
fiobtemen and gentlemen^ for whom ho y:^' 
{provided) and thus strengthened the French 
interest tn that country* 

Lewis protected his kingdom from all aggre^^ 
idon^ but appears to have been little esteemed. 
His queetr being found guilty of adultery, waa 
knprisoned, and afterwards strangled ; and him* 
selfj after a shoit and troublesome reign ovet, 
France, as well as Navarre, died at 
Uie castle of Vinoennejp, as it is said, of f'^' 
jiolson. 

By his first queen he left a daughter, named 
Donna Joanna, who, as no salic law stood in op* 
position to her claims, appears to have had a le« 
gititnate title to be queen of Navarre ; but both 
Philip the Long and Charles the Fair, her uncleS) 
assumed the power in prejudice to their lyiece, 
Who espoused Philip count of Evereux. 

On the death of king Charles, however, 
the stales of Navarre, taking advantage of ^*^g 
the confusion which pervaded the Idngdom 
nf France, from the disputed claims for empire^ 
solemnly declared Donna Joanna IL their queen,^ 
mnd appointed regents to govern in her name* 
They next sent to invite their sovereign queen 
"and her consort to Pampeluna, where they were 
veceived with all possible demcMistrations of joy 
and respect. 

When these felicitations and transportsj how- 
ever, were a little subsided, the states, after pre- 
fecing their object by a detail of the irregulari- 
ties which had crept into the constitution of the 
kingdom of Navarre, from the long absence of 
their sovereigns, presented a bill of rights which 
they requested the king and queen to swear t^ 
tli3 



the obaenrance of before thm iaaugnmtioB* 

This being graciously acceded tO| they we» 

sotemnly crowned in the cathedral of 

\:^' Pampeluna, with the loud acclamations <tf 

their &ith£iil subjects* 

Soon after, Philip IIL Idng of Navarre, being 
invited to acconqiany his brother-in-law, of 
Fruice, to the wars in Flanders, left his queen 
at Pampduna; and having signalized his bra- 
very, particularly at the £rau>us battle of Cassd, 
he returned into his own dominions ; where he 
apeedily discovered that from the overgrown 
power of Alonso of Castile, it was absolutely 
necessary to be on his guard. Meanwhile, till 
his kingdom could be put into a due state either 
of defence or annoyance, he judged it most pru« 
dent to temporize ; and after a friendly explana- 
tion, all matters in dispute were amicably ad- 
justed, and a peace concluded between the two 
rival powers* 

It was not long alter this transaction, that the 
king and queen of Navarre paid a visit to their 
naUve country, France, leaving Henry de SoHs 
as viceroy in their absence. This person, to an 
inordinate ambition joined a turbulent spirit, and 
leaguing with Arn^n, made an unprovoked in- 
cur»on into the territories of Castile, where his 
temerity and indiscretion alone operated his defeat* 
The court of France at this period, being 
^agitated and distressed by the wars with England, 
was unwilling to sanction the aggression, lest it 
should have too much business on its hands ; and 
therefore interposing its good offices, a new 
viceroy was sent to Navarre, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on honourable terms between that country 
and Castile. 
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DonPiedro, now seated on the throne of Am- 
^qnj consummated the marriage which had been 
concluded some years before with the in&nta Ma- 
ria of Navarre ; and Philip III- together with his 
queeny soon after retumai into their own domi* 
nionS) where their presence was become very ne* 
cessary. Soon after their arrival, the news of the 
siege of Algezira, by Alonso of Castile, against 
the MoorS) excited the interest of all Christen* 
dom ; and Philip, eager to shew his zeal against 
the infidels, attended by a chosen body of troops, 
inarched to the scene of action, and was received 
in the camp of Alonso with distinguished honours. 
His conduct and valour on this occasion are high-* 
ly extolled ; but being seized with a malig- 
nant fever, he paid 3ie debt of nature be- '77^ 
fore he could return to. his capital and fo- 
mily, to the sincere sorrow of his people* 

Donna Joanna governed the kingdom of Nai- 
varre after her husband's death, with equal digni- 
ty and discretion. She made choice of the wis- 
est and most upright of her subjects for her coun- 
sellors ; and by their advice, regulated her own 
conduct. The king of France, entertained such a 
regard for her, ^hat he intended to give his son ill 
marriage to her daughter Blanch ; but when the 
young princess, attended by her mother, appear- 
ed in the French court, the aged monarch was so 
struck with the beauty of the former, that he mar- 
ried her himself. 

The queen of Navarre did not long enjoy the 
honour of this great alliance : she died a few 
months after, in the twenty-third year of her 
reign, and was buried in the monastery of St De- 
nis* She left sk numerous progeny. 
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Chail€S tbe Wicked^ at that titn« elgtiieeil f&m 
ti tipti and one <^ the most accomplished perattHi 
of his time) succeeded his mother. He was coor* 
nous, well-bred) eloquent, and easy in his ad- 
dress, and, wkhout losing his dignity, possessed 
the happy art of coneiUating popular regard ; but 
alter he ascended the throne, those good qualitiea^ 
were so disgraced by their opposite vices, that be 
became an object of detestation. 

Not long after his acces^on, a rebe]li<m broke 
out, which Charles having speedily suppressed, 
fpunished the revolters with such severity, as^ 
g&te his people a very mifiivoorable impressicm 
fX a reign, the first passage of which was marit^ 
ed with blood* The king, however, shewed the 
most sovereign contempt of public opinion, and 
acted only from the impulse of his own pas'*^ 
ttons. 

• Sensible that it would contribute to his interest, 
or security, to have a personal acquaintance with 
the princes, his neighbours, he paid a visit to Pe»^ 
dro the Cruel, kiiig of Castile, and afterwards had 
an Interview with the king of Arragon, l^^th of-, 
whom he cajoled with fair professions. Soon a^ 
ter, he. went to fee court of France, where he 
urged some obsolete claims with such spirit, that 
the king was glad to soothe and soften him by of- 
Ibring htm the princess Joanna, his sister, in mar^ 
riager Charies accepted the proposal ; but scarce^ 
ly were his nuptials celebrated before he set up 
new demands, part of which, the necessity of 
hi» afiairs obliged the king of France to com- 
ply with ; though Charles had not only been 
guilty of rebellion, but jdso of murder in his dO' 
minions. 
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A forced reconciliation at last took place, 
tbrmighthe good offices of the two dowagers of 
France, when Charles, after some other base in« 
trigues against the peace of France, withdrew to 
Kavarre, waiting for a proper oppoitunity of 
wrecking his vengeance against his brother-in-law 
and bene&ctor. 

It is painful to pursue this unprincipled charac« 
ter through all the labyrinths of deceit* By his 
pestilent eloquence, he seduced the dauphin, then 
eighteen years of age, from his (kty, persua^g 
him that he vra& extremely ill used in not having 
a government assigned him* A sense of dutjr 
and filial affection, however, soon brought the 
dauphin to a juster way of thinking ; and, in or« 
der to atone for his offence, and to punish the au« 
thor of it, he contrived to deliver up Charles of 
Navarre to his Cither's indignation. His plans, 
however, were so well concerted and so deeply 
laid, that though detained as a prisoner, he enjoy* 
ed more comfort than John, whom next year, the 
&te of war tlirew into the h^nds of the English at 
Poictiers. 

This event spread confusion and dismay over all 
France, and Charles availing himself of the at<» 
tachment of a few &ithful friends, contrived an 
escape to Amiens, from whence he was soon in- 
vited to Paris by the dauphin, who had assumed 
the government of the kingdom, and hoped to 
have strengthened his authority by the support of 
the king of Navarre. In this expectation he was 
grossly deceived ; for Charles had not been long 
at Paris before he made a piublic and pathetic ha- 
rangue to the people, in which he endeavoured to 
recommend himself to their attention s^ govemoc^ 
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and tD sn^liaiit tlie daupidib Theyounf ^riacc, 
In oonaeqiieiioci was compelled to comply with 
the Tcry extravagant and insolent dexnands o£ tina 
pfofl^iaie and insidious man; who having guncd 
bis pointy proceeded to Rouen, where nniting 
with the En^shf he formed the design of carry^ 
ing Paris by force* In the seqad, however^ 
Charles atid the dauphin were a^dn reconcikd, 
and the former returning to his hereditary kkig«> 
dom of NavarrC) soon after had another ""^inter^ 
Tiew with Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, which 
produeed a war between them and the king of At* 
ragon. Charles, however, who waa restrained 
by no sense of honour, studied only to make a 
dupe of both ; and on advantageous overtures b&« 
ing made to him by Pedro of Arragon, he desert* 
ed his former ally, and even commenced faoslili* 
ties against him* 

John, king, of France, dying a prisoner in 
"E^a^madj and his son Charles being seated oQ 
the throne, the king of Navarre, notwithstand** 
ing the enlarged views of aggrandizement which 
he had formed nearer home, thought this too &« 
imurable an opportunity to be neglected, of extort- 
ing somettung from the weakness of a new go» 
vernment, hastened to send troops into Norman* 
dy ; but their general bemg defeated and taken 
prisoner, Charles of Navarre was glad to listen 

to terms of accommodation, and a peace 
^1^65! ^** concluded between the two pow» 

ers* 

But tranquillity did not suit the genius or dis* 

position of this prince* He soon entered kito 

contrary engagements with the kings of Cas^ak 

and Arragon, with a view of reaping advitfitage 
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Sema ^each; bat ih tkis his dufiUcitf deceired 
kini. In a word, the history of Hie matKeirrrei 
of Charles the Wicked savour of rom^notf 
tiiongh imparttaily related ; mi as he took part 
in all the great events of the time in which he 
lived, it would fill a Tolume to record fill his 
/transactions. 

At last becoming miserably infirm^ 
In con^quence of a debauched life, he ^ g^* 
retired from public view, and bent all 
his thoughts to prepare for eternity; for not- 
withstanding his vices, which were too promi* 
«ient to be disgotsed, he afiected to be thought 
religious, in order to impose on the world* 
While in this melancholy state, a sedition was 
raised in Pampeluna, under the pretext that the 
city was ill sullied with com, and that the re- 
venue was mismuiaged ; but feeble and reduced 
as the king was, he exerted himself with his 
wonted spirit to suppress the tumult, and hav- 
ing got some of the ringleaders into his hands, 
he indicted capital punishment upon them. 
This was the last effort of his authority ; for 
soon after he resigned his breath, in the fifty- 
^ sixth year of his - age and the thirty^sixth of his 

His son, Charles the Noble, at his &<> a r^ 
cession, was twoity-five years old« At ^ 'g^' 
ike time of his father's demise, he was 
in Castile with his consort, on a visit to his bro« 
ther-in-law don Juan, king of that country, 
who before they parted, as a token of his afTec-^ 
tion, remitted a large sum of money wind) both 
his predepessor and himself l»id stipulated to pay 
to him. 

His <|Qeen, «f the house. of Caalile, bore him 
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« 80119 who received his father's name ; a circnm* 
stance which proved highly grateful to the people 
of Navarre. 

Charles being desirous of settUng his claims 
in France, and being invited thither by the 
princes of the blood* resolved to undertake a 
]oamey into that kingdom. He made his will, 
and constituted the queen regent, in case any 
fittal accident should be&l him* On his arrivad 
in Paris, he found public ^airs in the greatest 
distraction, and that a war with England was 
inevitable. This dismal prospect induced him 
to use all his interest to conclude a treaty with- 
out loss of time ; and by the agreement then 
entered into, he relinquished all pretensions to 
Champagne, Brie, and Evereux, as also to all 
the places which his ancestors had held in Nor- 
mandy, in consideration of receiving the town 
and district of Nemours, together with an an- 
nual pension of 12,000 livres, and the fiairther 
sum of 200,000 crowns, by way of indemnifica- 
tion for the revenues of which he had been de- 
prived. This was but a poor compensation for 
the sacrifices he had made, but circumstances 
justified the prudence of the measure. At 
length, having essentially contributed to restore 
the puUic peace, and having concluded a mar- 
riage between his third daughter and the count 
de la Marche, one of the most accomplished 
men of his age, he returned to his own domi- 
nions, whose interests he continued to consult, by 
sound judgment and active exertions. His sub- 
jects had always been divided into &ctionsy 
which had often brought the country to the 
verge of ruin : former monarchs had seen and 
Ifonented this, and yet dared not attempt the 
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Removal of the evil ; J>ut, in consequence of the 
credit which Charles the Noble had justly ac« 
quired with all ranks, he was able to accomplish 
without a struggle, what his predecessors had 
shrunk from in despair. He gave his people a 
new constitution, equally favourable to them all ;- 
and took away the very occasion for party differ* 
cnces and distinctions* 

The long peace he had procured to Navarre* 
amidst so many discordant interests, and his many 
amiable qualities, made Charles an object of 
veneration to his people, and of respect to 
^strangers. One great and singular instance of 
the excellence of nis temper was the harmony in 
which he lived with his queen Leonora to the day 
of her death, notwithstanding her former un- 
dutiful conduct. When she died, both 
her husband and the nation shewed the ' ' 
sincerest grief; and though she left no 
surviving son, the king was so well satisfied about 
the security of the succession, that he never 
thought of a second marriage. 

He disposed of his eldest daughter in marriage* 
to the infant don Juan of Arragon, and 
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stipulated that in case her husband surviv- 
ed her, he should enjoy the crown during 
his life ; and accordingly their nuptials took place 
at Olita, to the entire satis^ction of the respective 
courts of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre. In 
due time the princess was brought to bed of a son, 
named Charles, or Carlos, in honour of his grand* 
&ther, who, as soon as he was weaned, sent for 
him to court, and with great solemnity declared' 
him prince of Viana, and heir to the crown of 
Navarre. 

Having thus provided for the security of the* 

Vol. XXUI. Kk 
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tuccessioD, and Hvcd long enough to pcrfcrffi % 
^gnifiedand tn honourable part on the great 
atage of life, when his grandson was about five 
years of age, he was seized with a fainting fit^ 
m his palace of Olfta, and soon after with aa 
apoplexy, which instantly removed him from 
this life. He died in the sixty-fourth year, of 
his age, and the thirty-ninth of his mgn, and 
by his own direction was interred bj 
f:^^- the side of his deceased queen Leo- 

Donna Blanch, his dat^hter, happened to be 
with her father when he expired, and after three 
days mourning, sent the royal standard of Na- 
varre to the camp of the king of Arragon, when 
it was displayed for the mfant don Juaa, her 
husband* 

The nobility and clergy toe* Ais action very 
ill. They disliked to see the royal staodird scift 
out of the kingdom, and mote particuterif to 
liecome subject to a loKign master, before bt 
had engaged to maintain their Uberdes. BJ*"5* 
fttkkly penetrated iato the reasons <rf their dis- 
content, afid advised her iMisbaod to h^^^^J? 
journey to Navarre. This he did ; but so li^ 
was he pr^udiced in fevour of the people, m 
so little puns did he Uke to attach them to 

him, that it was four years after bi« ^ 
Mag! <^«««^ *^fore he went through the c(h 

ronation ceremony, which took pJ*<* ^ 
Pftmpehma as usual ; suad, according to ^ f^ 
1«m which had prevailed froaa the time of w 
Goths, the king and queen, on this occasioij 
were eifposed to the view of their subjects, «»»* 
seated on a buckler, and supported by the dcpa-- 
ties from tibe principal towns of their doo)^^^ 



A wir ^veddog out soon after with Cftitilct 
the king of that country made irruptions into Na- 
^vacre, and committed the most terril^ derastft- 
tions. Indeed the conventions and treaties which 
from time to time had been made between the 
•pnnces of Arragon and don Juan c^ Castile, sub- 
«i&ted no longer than interest or passion direct- 
ed; and the truce which now /took place was 
•no better observed than the i»eceding ones had 
-been* 

In the year U35, a desire oi aggrandizing his 
fiimily induced the king of Navarre to accompany 
his brother into Italy, where he was taken prison- 
er in an engagement at sea, to the great grief of 
his queen and the confosion of his subjects. He 
was released, however, in a few months, and re- 
turning into Spain, exhausted the treasure both 
af Navarre and Arragon by his wild and ambi- 
tiouB projects* The hopes of his subjects in the 
former kingdom rested on his son, don Carlos^ 
prince of Viana ; and to gratify them in this re^ 
pect at least, he negociat^ and concluded a mar<- 
riage for him with the princess Axme of Clevesi 
niece to the duke of Burgundy. 

About the same time his eldest daughter was 
espoused to the prince oi Asturias, who proving 
impotent, laid the foundation of much shaune and 
misery* 

Not long after the queen of Navarre died of a 
broken heart, occasioned by grief for what she 
saw, as well as by an anticipation of ills likely to 
ensue* She left all to her son, don Carlos, 
then of age ; but expressly commanded him not 
to assume the title of king, without his fether's 
consent* 



After the death of his mother, the prince of Vuu 
na, one of the most accomplished persons of his 
age, was permitted to administer the affairs of Na?- 
Tarre, but his father sdll retained the rank he had 
formerly enjoyed. The young prince, howeveCf 
.disapproved of his Other's conduct on various oc* 
casions, and an enmity ill concealed, or an open 
opposition for aome time subsisted between thenu 
The native goodness of the prince of Viana prc- 
▼ented him from taking any advantage of the 
king's imprudencies or injustice, as long as it was 
possible to temporize ; but a rupture at last taking 
place between them, bi-ought on by the violence 
of their respective adherents, a battle was fought 
in which the king's life was in the utmost danger^ 
but towards its close the prince was taken prison* 
er. While in confinement he refused to take any 
sustenance, except from the hands of a natural 
brother, named don Alonso, fearing lest poison 
should be mixed with his food or drink ; and the 
great precaution which the king took to secure his 
person heightened those suspicions, and increas- 
ed the jealousy of his subjects. 

The states of Navarre Were open partisans o^ 
the prince, and his uncle the king of Arragon 
warmly interposed in his behalf. At length a 
treaty was concluded : the heir apparent was to be 
restored to liberty, and the revenues of the 
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kingdom divided between him and his fa- 
ther; but notwithstanding this aitange* 
ment, it was found impossible to restore cordiality 
between them, and the flame of discord, which 
had only been smothered, soon burst forth with 
more violence than ever. The prince, don Car* 
los, relied on the affections of the people^ whQ 



frcre iia reciBty m^ch attftche^ to him i on the 
^ther hand, the king, don Juan, fnqued himself 
0a his €xperienee and militarf skill, and his abili« 
ty in managing political intrigues, in which, in- 
deed, he was My as«i«ted by his queen, the step* 
Aiothef and inveterate enemy of the prince. 

A civil war in consequence of these disposi- 
tions broke out a second time m Navarre, inr 
which the king prevailed, and the prince was ob- 
liged to fly for security to France, and afterwards 
to Italy. After various turns oi fi^lune, a feign- 
ed reconciMaticMi again took place ; but the prince 
of Viana died soon after in the fi>rty-first 
year of his age ; and, by his last will, ^ ^j ' 
called to the succession, his sister donna 
Blanch, tx) whom indeed the crown of right be* 
longed. 

The death of the prince was far from compos- 
ing the di«turi»ances which had been raised on his 
account. Navarre was depopulated and destroy- 
ed on all sides ; and don Jucm, who had received 
the crown in its greatest lustre, was execrated as 
the cause of all the misfortunes which afBicted 
that devoted cottntry. At length, having lost hiaf 
queen, who had been the instigator of many of 
Ms follies and his crimes, and being embarrassed 
On all sides, he resolved to deliver up the unfortu- 
nate Blanch, his eldest daughter, into the power 
of her younger sister, Leonora, married to the 
count of Foix ; and, under pretence of marrying 
her to Charles duke of Berry, canied her over the 
Pyrenees- In the sequel, the wretched princess 
was thrown into prison and closely confined, from 
whence she was liberated only by death. She was 
taken crfT by poison at the instigation of the count* 
K k2 
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J. CSS of F<rix, whose husband immcAatelf 
j^^ laid claim to the kingdom of Navarre, . bait 
the king soon obliged him to listen to an 
accommodation* 

Don Gaston de Foix, son to the count of that 
name, waskUiedinatouniament the same year^ 
leaving behind him a son, Francis Phoebus^ and a 
daughter named Catherine* The count his £&- 
ther died about three years after, and this so di&> 
concerted his consort donna Leonora, that, al- 
though ambitious and high spirited, she suspend- 
ed her intrigues for the recovery of Navarre dur- 
ing a whole year. 

While matters were in this situation, her fether, 
worn out with years and infirmities, breath* 
' ed his last at Barcelona, so poor, af- 
ter all the bustle he had made in the worlds 
that the furniture of his palace was obliged to 
be sold, in order to defray, the expences of \m 
funeral. 

Immediately <m receiving certain intelligence 
of her father's death, the countess of Foix caus- 
ed herself to be proclaimeil queen of Navarre ; 
but so much were her heahh and spirits wasted 
by chagrin and expectation, that she died on the 
twenty-second day after : having recom- 

X479. "*^"*^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ®^ ^^^ family to her 
husband's relations ; — ^that was, in ef- 
fect, to the court of France, without deigning 
to make mention of her brother Ferdinami of 
Arragon. 

Francis Phoebus, count of Foix, and grandson 
to the deceased, was, without hesitation, recog^ 
nized king of Navarre. He had just entered 
Into his twelfth year, and both in person and 



fnind g&ve promise of being a most accomplished 
prince. But notwithstanding his high connect 
ticms, and the partiality of the people, the two 
&cUons of Beaumont and Gramont, which had 
long agitated and divided Navarre, left him no 
more than the name of king. At length, how* 
ever, some of his relations interposing their good 
offices, the states requested the presence of 
Francis among them, who, arriving powerfully- 
supported, was received with- the universal 
acxlamation of his subjects,* and solemnly '^^' 
crowned at Pampeluna* 

After the ceremony of his inauguration was 
performed, the king set out with a numerous and 
respectable attendance to visit and take possession 
of the different parts of his kingdom* In hia 
progress, he shewed a wisdom and prudence 
beyond his years, which made those who were 
about his person, regard him as a person sent 
from heaven for their welfare. But though 
Francis displayed abilities, which qualified him to 
act for himself, his filial affection, or his modesty, 
taught him to consider his mother, Magdalen, 
princess of yiana, as his guide and directress in 
all things ; and accordingly all grants were made 
out in her name. 

This bright scene, however, was of short du- 
ration. The young monarch was vigilantly re- 
garded by two of the most subtle monarchs in 
the world, Lewis XI. of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic. It was proposed by each that he 
thoukl match into his :&mily. Family attach- 
ment and inclination led his mother, with a 
blind devotion, to favour the interests of France ; 
policy would have taught her, that the happi- 
ness of her son was most likely to be promoted 



hf adheriDf to Avn^otu The priacipd tidbt* 
li^ of Namrrcf and moro eapectallf the eoonf 
te LeriDf whom it wm found necessarf to con* 
tinne in the oflfiee of ccmstabk) urged a vcMA 
■MMiial oonnectifMi with donna Joinna, heiieaa 
lo the dooitmonal of Arragon ; and die mother 
of the yoong king, not willuig to coraplf, adopu 
cd the fash expedient c^carrying him and his 
Mter to Beam. Returning} however, to Pauy 
die king began to decfiiMe, and on the tlnp» 
tieth « Janitfuy breathed hia fast, and 

2483.' ^'^^ buried in the cathedral of Lea* 
car* 
UiMMi the deceaae of her brother, donna Ca* 
dierinede Foix was immediatelf declared queen 
of Navarre ; but the perplexities which had at* 
tended a proposed marriage contract with th^ 
late king, were now tenfold increased. An am« 
hasandfir arrived from his Catholic majestf , to 
press the marriage of the young queen with the 
infont don Juan; but the princess Magdalen, 
her mother, determining to sacrifice the interests 
of herdaugltfer, as she ha4formeiiy of her sod^ 
to a predilection for France^ accepted a hua* 
band for her, recommended by that court, Joi 
the person of Jean d'Albert, son of die count 
of Perigord and Limoges. Their nuptials were 
sdenuimed at Orthes, notwithstanding the most 
violent opposition to tSe measure f;xnn 

^^^ many of the leading men of Navarre. 

The lord of Abenas, uncle to the new .mar* 
ried prince, was declared viceroy of Navarre, 
and, in conjuncticti with the &<^on of the Cm- 
monts, governed that part of the country ;which 
acknowledged the queen's authority, with much 



'^dence'and moderation. A ccmsiderable .por- 
tion pf iJavarre, however, obeyed the count de 
'Lena, utider the protection of their catholic 
'majesties, who justified their interfer^ce froni 
iM>Iitical motives; alledging that Navarre was 
the g^te of Spain, and that in common pra« 
^nee they ought to keep it shut against the 
French. m 

It waStfUot long indeed before the young king 
and queen found themselves under the necessitf 
of seeking the friendship %f don Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Their ttffairs on both sides the Pyrenees^ 
andf during the minority of Charles VIII. the little 
disposition which government fthewed to serve 
them, left them no other alternative. Ferdinand 
received their applications with civility, and a 
short time after ordered his general to restore all 
^e places which he had taken in Navarre, and at 
the same time declared that kingdom under hia 
protection. 

So far matters had proceeded ^vourably ; but 
though the kingdom of Navarre was for the pre^ 
sent secured from hostile aggression, it was still 
tern by domestic feiuds. In order to suppress 
them, the sfttes invited their sovereigns to come 
aria reside among them, and accordingly thejr 
were crowned king and queen of Navarre _ 
with gr^t pomp, and an appearance of ' * 
mu<^ cordiality. •Not long after they re- 
ne,wed their fiance with the king of Castile ; 
and Ferdinand of Arragon, on the other hand, 
ceemgd to evince the utmost zeal in their cause. 
. The impolitic conduot of John d'Albert in 
uvging claims- which he could not support, and 
thea feeling indignant because he was rcfusedi 
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and €at8fing into Tiewi faostife*to F«M» 
jjx^* and^ at last xQused tbat monMcb H> oppiMf- 

tioDy and in the ^wc« of a 4aw daySf 
Fampefauia and it vtral other «tiiing plagea (^ood 
tiieir galea to the Yicfeor; whUe the kkigand queaa 
were forced to fiy* ^ 

John d' Albert) tupported bgr the French ift» 
terest, made several inoffectual attempts to rar 
cover his dominions : he protested and eiKlaimed 
against the injustice done him^ but he made Uttla 
imprestton either on Aiends or foes* His hehavi. 
.our is said to have merited the*fi^wing severe 
reproach of his wile. ^ Had I been John and yoa 
Catherine, we should have remained king and 
queen pf Navarre !" Ferdinand, indeed, left them 
in possession of Lower Navarre, ~ beyond the 
Pyrenees Towards Fraoce, but he annexed the rest 
•f the kingdom to Cas^Je, and by the authority of 
the states declared them for ever indivisible* 

After the death of don Ferdinand, who wa^ 
oart^nly guilty of flagrant usurpation and in- 
jjlistice in regard to the king of Navarre, that 
unfortunate pri»ce made another attempt to r^* 
oover his dominions ; bu£ being defeatet^ and 
some of his pi^cipal adherents talten prisoners, 

ho was so much affected thaf > he died* of 
^* ?* chagrin soon after, ani} in a few months 

his queen followed him to the grave. 
Both directed that th^bodief should be depo«> 
sited 4|i the cathedral <^ Lescar, ill oeder to be 
remov^ to Pampehina, when it -should be re^ 
covered by their posterity, to -v^hom, nc^mth* 
standing all their misfoiftunes, they left a con- 
siderable patrimony, composed (£ estates he- * 
longing to ^e tWQ ancient fiunilies of F^and • 
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Albert; besides some pofdaos of Navttrre which 
they wer^alloYfecl to occupy* 

They had in all fourteen children^ of whom on- 
ly four lived to make any figure in life. Henry^ 
thdr elde^ son, was about fourteen years old at 
the tine of his moUier's death. He immediately 
assumed the title of kins; of Navarre, under the 
protection erf Francis iTof France ; but though, 
several attempts were made to recover his heredi* 
tary dommions, they all proved abortive, foom the 
superior power and address 6f Charles V. 

Henry it. of {^favarre, as he is commonly stfled 
by historians, was taken prisoner together with his 
patron Francis L at the battle of Pavia, but contrive 
ed means to escape from his enemies. He marrio 
ed the {Hincess Margaret, only mster of. the king 
of France, by whom be had Joauma espoused in hie 
life-time to Anthony Bourbon, duke erf* Vendosme* 

Henry, by fortifying and enriching bis small 
state, shewed what he was capaUe of perfermingi 
liad Piovidenoe granted him a wider range of ac* 
tbn« No efforts of the emperor Charles could db^ 
tansinna him a resignation of his title to Navarre | 
arid it must be aUowed, that he deserved to have 
teen pore th^ a nominal king. He died at Pau^ 
in Beam, aged fifty-three, and was succeeded by 
bis daughter, the duchess of Vendosme, who with 
licr fant^and assunied the titles of king and queen 
efl^jTavarre. . 

Both were admired and esteemed for tlieir great 
and good qualities : the king was mild but brave^ 
and the queen is no less celebrated for her mascu- 
line understanding than forlier zealous attachment 
to the Prote^^ant religion. The k^ig being wound- 
ed at the siege of Rouen, died soon after, in the 
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fortf-^th year oF his age ; and hb consort^ 
^^^' who survived him ten years, is^ generally 

thought to have been taken off by the arti- 
fice of the queen-mother of France, >lary de Me- 
dicisy at the celebration of the nuptials of her 
son. She was in all respects an extraoidinary 
woman ; but blended with numerous good quali- 
ties, she had the defecf^of being insupportably 
haughty* Two. children alone were alive at the 
time of her death, Henry and Catherine. The 
latter became duchess of Lorrain, and continued a 
xealous Protestant to the last* 

Henry the Third, of Navarre, was bom at PaUi 
on the 13th of December, 1553, During the 
lifetime of his mother, he was stiled prince of 
Beam* He espoused the princess Margaret, sis- 
ter to Charles IX. and Henry HI. successively 
kings of France ; and by the demise of the duke 
of Anjou, he became presumptive heir to the 
crown of France, to which he succeeded on the 
murder of the last mentioned prince, August 3, 
1589, and thereby united, what still remained of 
the kingdom of Navarre, to the French monarchy* 
From this period, the history of Navarre is in- 
separably connected with those of France and 
Spain. It should be observed, however, that the 
people of Navarre long preserved their laws and 
liberties enUre, and that their sovereigns were sa- 
tisfied to govern them according to ancient cus-> 
toms and institutions* 
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